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Convention of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston 


6 REAL old-time, National conven- 
tion” is the way some of the older 
members of the National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers described the 
meetings and banquet that were held on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. They had reference to the fact 
that once more the annual meeting was 
yack in Boston, after a two years so- 
journ abroad, and that textile mill prob- 
lems had once more been given a place 
on the program. Until a few years ago 
no one would have thought of shattering 
precedent by suggesting that a spring 
meeting might be held outside of Bos- 
ton; not much longer ago the programs 
almost wholly made up of technical 
rs and discussions; economic and 
social problems seldom having a place, 
and then only at an occasional banquet 
without opportunity for discussion. Ifa 
group discussion on “The Way to In- 
justrial Good Will” had been given a 
place on the program twenty years ago 
the discussion would have been brief and 
somewhat “Work, or get 
out On Thursday interest was about 
evenly divided between the discussion of 
the addresses under this heading and 
those on the subject of “The Growing 
and Handling of Cotton,’ which was 
largely devoted to a consideration 
ways and means of bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding and mutual co-oper- 
ation between and spinners. 
Twenty years ago the discussion on the 
latter subject would have been just as 
sharp and pointed as that on “Indus- 
trial Good Will,” and would have con 
sisted of an admonition to growers to 
“Take our price or leave it.” 


wer 


pap 


as follows: 


of 


growers 


Representative Attendance 

weather restricted the 
lance at the business and 
“Pop Concert,” with which the conven- 
tion opened on Wednesday evening, but 
nearly 150 members and guests braved 
the elements, and among them were 25 
to 30 ladies. For the first time on record 
National convention patronesses 
graced the “Pop Concert” that followed 
the business session and gave it the ait 
of a real social function; all that was 
needed to perfect the elusion was a dance 


Threatening 


atte session 


at a 


and erand march led by the Association 
Officers and their ladies. This was a 
slight oversight of the Entertainment 
Cn. 


ittee that probably will be rectified 
ayear hence; if not, we may hear from 
the ladies, as they will be a real power 


in the land, if not in the Association, by 
that time. Comparisons between the 
“Pon Concert” and the get-together 


mectings of former conventions would 
be cut of place here, and words are al- 
mos: lacking to express the opinions of 
of the members. However, let it 
be said that a very large majority of the 
mer bers would not revert to the old 
fashioned get-together until another con- 
stit tional amendment has been passed. 

» attendance at the Convention on 


son 


Thursday was largely increased, over 
250 being present at the Copley-Plaza 
and considerably more than half of the 
number attending the meetings. 
Seldom, if ever, has a 
program of subjects been made available 



































































will,’ JAMES THomson, Chairman 
Philadelphia ; 


° ” 
ciency. 


Mills.” 


ington; H. M. Corrretr of Littl 
and others, followed by a discussion of recommendations made by a special 


committee of the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers to 
The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
e Fourth Session 
Fripay, Aprit 23 
9.30 am—PRESENTATION OF THE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


National Association Discusses Mill 
Problems at Annual Meeting 
this Associ 


to members and guests of 


more y aried 


PROGRAM 


First Session 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 21 


7.30 p.m—BUSINESS SESSION—Address of President, W. FRANK 


SHOvE, Fall River, Mass. Reports of Committee. Report of Secretary, 
Rurus R. Witson, Boston. Report of Treasurer, W. Irvinc BULLARD, 
Boston. Address by CHartes F. Weep of Boston: “Our Stake in the 
Pacific.” 

8.30 p.m—POP CONCERT. 

Second Session 
Tuurspay, APRIL 22 
9.30 am—GROUP DISCUSSION: “The Way to Industrial Good- 


Addresses by Dupitry R. KENNEDY, 
“A Fuller Understanding of Fundamentals Our Greatest 
Boyp FisHEr, Detroit; “ Collective Bargaining as a Basis of Eff- 
Mrs. EtHet Tuomas, La Grange, Ga.; “ Welfare Work in Southern 
SHERMAN Rocers, New York; “ Direct Action versus Inaction.” 
Epwarp E. Rice, Boston; “Group Insurance for the Industrial Worker.” 
To be followed by a general discussion, which will be opened by Dr. 
Cuar.es W. Extot of Cambridge. 


Need.” 


Third Session 
THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
2.00 pm—GROUP DISCUSSION: “The Growing and Handling of 
Cotton,” ALpert GREENE DuNcAN, Chairman. Addresses by ALpert L. 
Scotr of Boston; D. S. Murpu of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
Rock; W. H. Knox of Phoenix, Arizona, 


AND SPECIAL MEDAL; Peter H. Corr, Chairman of the 
mittee. 

10.00 am—GROUP DISCUSSION: “ Problems of Mill and Counting 
Room,” CHarites T. Prunxkett, Chairman. Addresses by JAMes R. Mac- 
Cott, Pawtucket; “ Buying Cotton Net Weight.” James E. Srrrine, Green- 
ville; “ Recent Changes in Mill Construction.” CHARLES R. STEVENSON, 
New York; “Cost Accounting in the Textile Industry.” FRANK M. AsuH- 
LEY, New York; “ The Substitution of Oil for Coal as Fuel.” Witt1Am M 
Burcn, Boston; “ Mutual Liability Insurance Service.” Frep S. Smirn, 
Boston; “ The Ethics of Insurance.” A. A. TALMAGE, New Bedford; “ Pub- 
licity as an Aid to the Textile Industry.” To be followed by an open forum, 
in which those participating will be limited to five-.ninute talks. 


Fifth Session 


Fripay, APRIL 
2.00 p.m.—ADDRESSES by Jesste F. Turner, New York; “ The Need 
for Original Design in American Textiles.” W. H. Dootty, New York; 
“ Functions of the Textile School.” Harrison E. Howe, Washington; “ The 
Economics of Research in the Textile Industry.” PuHimme B. KENNepy, 
Washington; “ The Export Trade Situation as Regards Cotton Goods.” 
400 pm—FINAL BUSINESS SESSION. Report or REso_uTions 
CoMMITTEE; REPORT OF NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
AND DIRECTORS. 


Medal Com- 


92 


oJ 


Sixth Session 


Fripay, APRIL 23 
7.30 pm—ASSOCIATION BANQUET, Russet B. Lowe, Toastmaster. 


Speakers: Wittis H. Bootn, JosepH H. Cuoate, Jr, Coroner Amos A. 
Fries, Percy R. Topp, Dr. JosepH Fort NEwrTon. 


ation, and those vital problems of the in- 


dustry that may have been overlooked by 
Secretary Wilson and the Board of Gov- 
ernment in preparing the program were 
covered by President W. Frank Shove 


in a very comprehensive address. Presi 


dent Shove treated certain important 
phases of the labor problem as it affects 
cotton manufacturers in a manner that 
may be aptly described as “without 
gloves.” He did not mince words in his 
criticisms of manufacturers who attempt 


to disrupt the meager operating forces 
of brother manufacturers by the offer of 
inordinate wages, particularly for night 
work. His method of solving this ever 

problem is. by 
but 


gentleman’s 


present standardizins 
method for enforcin 


wages, his 


such a 
made 


agreement was not 


known, 

While deep interest was manifested in 
the addre Sses < nd disc 
Handling of 
the 
have been 


ission on “Grow 


ing and Cotton,” 


and cet 
tain of technical papers, it was to 
expected that the 
voted to labor problems should have 
tracted the 


untortunate 


session de 


greatest 


that 


and it wa 


the number and length 


interest, 


of the addr sses should have le ft so lit 
tle time for discussion. There was suffi 
cient discussion, however, to show that 
manufacturers are making a close study 


ot every method that promises to aid it 
improving their relations with employe 
but that few 


are willing to undertake ex 


that 


something 


to change condition 


fairly satisf 


periments, or 
are 
that 


actory for 


has never been given a practical 


demonstration under the particular con 
their plants Al 
though not brought out in the discus 


it is a fact that lare« 


ditions existing in 
sion 
numbers of textil 
manufacturers still balk at works coun 
cils, shop committees and so-called in 
feat th 


such organization of operatives will only 


dustrial democracy because of 
serve to make them easy prey of ors 


ized labor. They admit that this i 


admission of doubt as to their ability 
successfully to work out the principl 
involved, and of fear to entrust such 
delicate task to men who are looke 
upon as outsiders and theorist Nevet 


theless, a steadily increasing number o 
textile mills are installing some plan of 
this kind and the great majority 

proving successful. One of the most in 


spiring addresses on labor problems was 
delivered at the Thursday afternoon ses 
York 
in the 
morning originally scheduled 
athe pre entation ol the \ 
President W 


the unusual 


sion by Sherman Rogers of New 
who arrived too late to take part 
ssion as 
ssociation 


medal to Frank Shove in 


recognition ol} omplish 


organization under his ad 
agreed to bi 
well deserved, particularly in view of the 
the World 
t New 
credit for which was almost wholly due 
to the efforts of the National Associ 
ation under his direction. 


ments of the 


ministration was generally 


importance and success of 


Cotton Conference a Orleans, 
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Textile World 


Cc. H. Clark V. E. Carroll Clarence Hutton 


(Su 


ibscription rates and other information will be found 


on page 85.) 
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THE REAL COTTON PROBLEM 


; or a marked increase in the world production 

of raw needed 
expansion in the manufacture of yarns and fabrics 
is proved by unassailable statistics. 


cotton is essential to allow 
Something more 


than a convincing demonstration of this fact is 


needed to stimulate domestic cotton growers to in- 
crease their production, and that something is rea- 


sonable assurance of a profitable price. If th 
average price realized by cotton growers for the crop 
ot 1919-20 does not stimulate unusual efforts to in- 
crease production then it will seem evident that noth- 
ing humar%y possible can produce these results 
There is no lack of evidence that growers in this 


country, as well as in foreign countries will plant 


as large a crop as it is possible to cultivate and pick 
with the labor available, but, should the world crops 
prove large enough to meet manufacturing needs, 


there is no assurance that the price to be realized 
by growers will satisfy them, or that future increase 
in production will be adequate. 

The group * The 


Handling of Cotton” at this week’s convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers indi- 


discussion on Growing and 


cated that manufacturers and growers are commenc- 
ing to see that their principal interests are inter- 
dependent, and that in some way it should be possible 
for them to cooperate in the solution of their mutual 
problems, but it was also made evident that self 


interest still blinds many of them to their logical 
objective. “Give me more cotton,” is the spinners’ 


cry, and he will assur« as long as 


the planter that 


present business conditions last he will pay any 


reasonable price for his raw material As long as 


present conditions last,” but that is not long enough 


to induce growers permanently to increase their 
crops, and that is the real need of spinners. “ Pay 


me my price and | will try to grow all the cotton 


you need,” is the cry of growers, but this very quali- 


fication gives no assurance of a permanently in 
creased supply. 

Manufacturers will make no permanent progress 
in their efforts to stimulate growers to increase pro- 


duction until they can develop some workable plan 


1 


for ctahilizine lues 
i ¢ tadli Ing Value 


Growers will make no per- 
manent progress in their efforts to get spinners to 


guarantee profitable prices until the same objective 


is attained. The basic and really vital problems for 


both growers and spinners are the permanent cc 


or on of raw material supplies to manufacturing 
ne ind the stabilization prices. If the former 
objective can be realized price stabilization will 


follow as a result of the logical operation of th 


economic law of supply and demand 
The discussion at the Boston convention indicated 
that the speakers 


problem existed, 


such basic 
and the same can be said of the 
addresses and discussions at the World Cotton Con- 
ference in New Orleans, but it has never been given 
the prominence that it deserves. 


realized that some 


It forms a plat- 
form upon which growers, spinners and every other 
important trade interest may cooperate for mutual 
benefits in complete harmony, provided their minds 
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can be kept clearly fixed upon the objective. It 
means, in brief, that no attempt can be made effec- 
tually to control or stabilize prices until the ma- 
chinery for coordinating cotton supplies to manufac- 
turing needs has been provided. 

It will never be possible to develop machinery that 
will function smoothly year after year, but if ap- 
proximately permanent adjustment of raw material 
supply to manufacturing demands can be realized it 
will be worth all the effort and money that growers 
and manufacturers may be willing to invest in a co- 
operative movement to solve the problem. It is 
fortunate that the special committee on the growing 
of cotton appointed by the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers has not carried its 
work beyond the preliminary stage, for if it, or any 
other organization of growers, ever 
expects to make permanent progress in cooperative 
effort to solve cotton problems they must have a 


spinners or 


clear conception of this basic principle. 
* * * 
THE “ WEAR OVERALLS ” CRAZE 

T HERE are certain elements in the current 

“ wear-overalls” movement that are freakish, 
if not absurd. Started largely as an attempt to 
break into print by a few up-to-date press agents 
it has gained a momentum that few dreamed of and 
the end is not yet. 

The question which naturally arises in connection 
with such a movement is whether it is to be taken 
seriously or not and the answer, after due reflec- 

yn, would seem to be in the affirmative. We are 
not of those who go so far as to predict that the 
general public is to be garbed in denim or that the 
specific move is to have a material effect upon the 
There is little doubt that the 
fad which the movement has so quickly become has 
It is also more 


high cost of living 


no lasting or permanent character. 
than likely that it will lead to 
profiteering in the material from which these gar- 
ments are made, thus effecting a hardship for those 
who are the legitimate consumers of this style of 
Already 
ing men have been formed to combat the spread of 
the fad because of the effect that it has had upon 
the price of overalls, and also because of the small- 


speculation and 


wearing apparel. organizations of labor- 


ness of current stocks. 

But in spite of the freakishness of this develop- 
ment it is simply one of the signs of the times. 
The rebellion of the ultimate consumer against the 
exorbitant prices that are being asked for ready-to- 
wear garments particularly, is making itself mani- 
fest in no uncertain 


way, of which the “ wear- 


overalls” movement is but one of many expres- 
sions 


Other lines of endeavor are bemg conducted 


on a more sane and economic basis without 


the possibility of the practice becoming a boomer- 
ang. The tendency toward buying piece goods over 
the counter instead of in made-up garments has 
We believe it 
should be given greater publicity and that a cam- 


been mentioned in these columns. 


paign of education would do much to convince the 
idea. The 


thought of the masses is changing from the desira- 


buyer of the economic value of the 


bility or necessity of purchasing extravagantly of 
the highest priced merchandise available to the be- 
lief that the practice of economy, even though sup- 
plied with sufficient funds for a certain degree of 
extravagance, is the desideratum to-day. 

Such a trend, 


growing with snowball rapidity, 


will be the surest and most effiective way of com- 
bating our old friend H. C. L. Of course all such 
tendencies and efforts will never be fully effective 
until those responsible for producing the necessi- 
ties of life have caught the vision of the prominent 
part they can play in solving the problem. But 
such economies will mean the arresting of the tide 
toward further high levels and the stoppage of 
profiteering in various distributing channels. 

If the demand for overalls results, as seems in- 


evitable, in a marked increase in the prices asked 
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for these garments, another weapon will be © ut jn 
the hands of the operative to be used in a <. nanq 
for higher wage to meet this increased cost his 
daily necessities. We can imagine how the pas. 
sioned labor leader would plead with effectiv« org. 


tory for a “square deal” for the poor ma who 
must perforce add to his living expenses by ~ aying 
$8 or $10 or possibly more, if the craze lops 
sufficiently, for a pair of overalls he rerly 
bought for $1.50 or $2.00. 

All things considered, the wearing of over and 
the preaching of the doctrine of economy ne 
and the same thing, though it is desirable t the 
working out of the doctrine be along s eco- 
nomic lines. 

* * * 


THE CHEMIST SPEAKS 
oe chemists of the United States, a; 
in convention at St. Louis last weel 
upon Congress the necessity of the prompt passage 
of the Longworth Bill in the form reporte 


y the 

Senate Finance Committee. 
Many manufacturers, on reading the resolutior 
adopted by the American Chemical Society, may 
have underestimated ihe importance of this action 


or else may have construed it as the expre 
a group of scientists out of touch with i 
problems, or of 





men directly concerned with 
manufacture of coal tar dyestuffs. 

That this is a misconception cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. The American Chemical Society 
represents not only men interested in chemistry as 
a pure science, but also those concerned in its prac- 
tical application to our industrial life. Furthermore 
the society serves as a common meeting place wher 
these two 
both. The procedure adopted at its meetings 


illustration of this fact. 


groups may discuss matters aftecting 
Chemists working on re- 
search problems of a purely scientific nature meet 
in group discussions; those representing chemistry 
in its application to industry meet in sections o1 
divisions to consider the particular field in which 


they are interested. For example, there is a Rubber 


C 
Division, a Sugar Division, a Dye Division, etc. In 
addition, science and industry come together in the 
general meetings and the results of the scparat 


deliberations are there knitted together. 

This is the only chemical society in the world 
in which the scientific and the industrial phases of 
chemistry are grouped in one body. In England 
France and Germany, they are represented in dis- 
tinct organizations. It is in addition the largest 
chemical society in the world. The completeness 
America 
may be visualized by the fact that the Government's 
call for 
brought forth 16,000 names—and the membership ot! 
the American Chemical Society is 15,000 

We have devoted considerable space in this pub 
lication to the proceedings of the American Chem- 
ical Society because we have felt that it expresses 
the opinions of the chemists in the industry whicl 
The newly created Dye Division 1s 
a forum for dye consumers as well as for dye mat- 
A resolution adopted by the Society 
in Philadelphia last fall provided for the admis 
sion of men not members of the American Chem 


with which it represents the chemists of 


enrollment of chemists during the wa 


we represent. 


ufacturers. 


ical Society to be associate members of any 
Divisions. They enjoy the privileges of the S 
with the exception, of course, of the right to vote 
We mention this because we feel that textile manu 
facturers might do well to keep closely in touch 
with an organization which brings out the results of 
the latest and best thought in a science undet- 
lying so many of the operations of their industr) 
The chemist has spoken. He has declared that 
the passage of protective dyestuff legislation will 
secure American consuming interests freedom from 
outside domination. This opinion should not be 


construed as “salve” from dyestuff interests, but as 
the best judgment of the great body of research 
and industrial chemists of the country. 
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LOOM FIXERS STRIKE 





Attempt to Increase Number of Looms 
Results in Walkout 


New Beprorp, Mass., April 22—The 
uni loomfixers of this city are on 
strike as a result of notices being posted 


in the mills by the manufacturers to the 
effect that in future the fixers will be 


expected to take care of 120 plain looms 
in licu of the 96 which each was taking 
care of previously. Some years ago 
there was an agreement reached that 120 


plain looms should constitute a section 
but this has not been enforced by the 
manufacturers. The Dartmouth mill 


four weeks ago requested the fixers to 
assume charge of 120 looms, but rather 
than submit to what they considered an 
imposition, the men walked out, and the 
plant has been operating with depart- 
ment heads and weavers acting as fixers 
and changers-overs. 

A matter of three weeks ago the 
Loomfixers’ union petitioned each mill 
for an increase in wages, asking a mini- 
mum of $40 for section hands and $38 
weekly for changers-overs. Replies 
were made by several of the manufac- 
turers that the matter had been referred 
to the Cotton Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, but the latter organization made re- 
ply that a conference would not be 
granted. 


At a mass meeting of the union mem- 
bers it was voted to strike rather than 
accept the new terms, and the men 
walked out Saturday morning after 
picking up their tools. Up to Tuesday 
night the Textile Council had not acted 
nthe situation, but at a meeting of the 
general body it was voted to seek a con- 
with the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
association to talk over the strike. 
There had been threats from the loom- 
fixers that they would secede from the 


terence 


Textile Council and affiliate with the 
\malgamated Textile Workers unless 


the parent body declared itself. 
President Walter H. Langshaw of the 
Manufacturers’ association has refused 
to comment on the situation, while the 
union heads report that the city is facing 
a further shortage of textile help owing 
many of the strikers leaving for other 
towns, while many of the mills are also 
handicapped by many of the weavers 
having walked out either in sympathy 
with the fixers or as a result of their 
looms being idle through the scarcity of 
‘killed help to keep them in working 
nditions. 
The Passaic mills, which are not affil- 
ted with the Manufacturers’ associa- 
n, the Nashawena and the Beacon, are 
hree cloth mills in the city which are 
fected by the strike, the manage- 
nt not having posted the notices 
caused the walkout at the other 
en plants. 


Growers Push Claims 

WASHINGTON, April 20.—Former At 
‘orney -General has been re- 
| by Texas wool growers, and Ber- 

Baruch, former head of the 
dustries Board, to collect unpaid 
lue them in purchase of the 1918 
lips. Mr. Gregory will advocate 
Olle ns before the War Department 
‘ar Contract Adjustment Board. Sher- 
in! Whipple has been retained by the 
issachusetts wool dealers to oppose 

ims, which are estimated to ap- 


Gregory 


rd M 


Toximate $600,000, besides about $250,- 
™ to be distributed by the markets bu- 
Teau 


the Department of Agriculture. 
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SPEEDING PRODUCTION 


lextile Industry to Be Well Represented 
at Atlantic City Conference 


Wasuinocton, April 24.—Textile Man- 
ufacturers are showing a deep interest 
in a great gathering of business men 
from all parts of the country to be held 
at Atlantic City, April 27 to 29 under the 
auspices of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for the purpose of making 
a comprehensive study of means to stim 
ulate production in industry. 

In calling the business men of the na 
tion together to discuss this subject, the 
National Chamber realized that lack of 
production in all lines of industry is a 
big factor in our present towering prices 
and that high prices breed social unrest 
Many economists and business men are 
convinced that once production § is 
speeded up and the supply is greate1 
than the demand then there will come an 
appreciable cut in prices in the necessi- 
ties of life. 

The workers’ viewpoint on production 
will be presented by a prominent mem- 
ber of the American Federation of 
Labor, while a business man will discuss 
the manufacturers’ position. 

Among the representatives of the tex- 
tile industry the following will attend 
the conference: 

Cotton Yarn 


Merchants Assn Burtor 


Etherington, Philadelphia; Fred A. Rake 
straw, Philadelphia. 

New York Cotton Exchange Henry P 
Royce, New York; George M. Shutt, New 
York; Nathaniel L. Carpenter, New York 
Wm. N. Schill, New York; Walter C. Hick 
New York; William H. Judson, New York 

Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade. George Sealey, Galveston, Texa 


National Assn. of Finishers of Cotton Fab 





rics: John Macadam, Wilmington, Delaware 

Silk Association of America Ramsay 
Peugnet, New York; Sidney Blumenthal 
New York; Leonard P. Frieder, New York 
Samuel Eisman, New York. 

National Association of Knit Goods Sell- 
ing Agents: Robert C. Wheeler, New York; 
Henry Van Holland, New York; Howard 
Townsend, New York; Victor P. Sahner 
New York; Thomas Muir, New York; 
Ralph P. Hinchman, New York; John M 
Botts, New York; James Jamison, New 


York; Joseph P. Voorhees, New York; J. P 


Quinlan, New York; C. C. Keller, New York; 
Robert P. Steele, New York; E. D. Sealy, 
New York; C. C Valentine, New York; P. T 
Cuthbert, New York; A. J. Armstrong, New 
York; James M. Cronin, New York; A. V 
Victorius, New York; Stuart Milliken, New 
York. 


COMPROMISE ON HOURS 





Certain of the Dundee Textile Workers 
Agree to Accept Employers’ Scheme 
Wasuincoton, D. C., April 23.—The 

American Consul at Dundee, Scotland, 

has just sent a report to the Department 

of Commerce on the wages of Dunde« 
textile workers. He says that Dundee, 

Calender, Linoleum, Dyers and Bleach 


ers’ Union have decided to 


accept the 


employers’ scheme for the putting into 
operation of the 48-hour week, 5 days 
of 834 hours, with 414 hours on Satur 
day. The report states that only about 
one-third of the members voted in the 
ballot, and the 
cepting 701 and against 188 

\t a between the Public 
Calenders’ Association and the union the 


result was in favor of 
conterence 


1 


question of bringing the shorter-work 
ing week into operation simultaneously 
with the rest of the trade was consid 
ered, and the report states that the ques 
tion will be discussed at a future meet 


ng with the Public Dyers’ Associati 
It is recognized by the union, the r« 
ort says, that dyeing and bleaching are 


; , ; 
processes by themselves, 


and that the 
hours which suit the rest of the 
may not suit those 


occupations. 


Kers 


WOT 


employed in these 


WORK OF COMMISSION 


Reports of British and Japanese Textile 
Industries Prepared 
WasHIncTon, D. ( April 23.—The 
Tariff Commission has just forwarded t 
the Ways and Means Committee of th 

House a report on the British 
The report is being made at 
the special request of the committec 
Henry Chalmers, connected with 


woolet 


industry 


the 
Commission, has just returned from Ja 
pan, where he 


made an extensive study 


yf the textile industry in that country 
ind its-relation to the industry in the 
United States. Mr. Chalmers is now 
working on his report 

The Commission also has ju 


pleted work on the Canadian Reciproc 


ity Act in taking up the economic situa 


tion and the relation between Canada and 


the United States \s is well known 
this act was never ratified by the Can 
adian government, and the [lous f 
Representatives at the present session 


of Congress repealed the act. The bill 
repealing this act is now before the Set 

ate Finance Committee, but no action has 
yet been taken by the Committee to r 

port the bill out. 


Exports of Textile Machinery 

Statistics of exports from this coun 
try of textile machinery during Febru 
ary, 1920, show that cotton carding and 
spinning machinery to the value of $100,- 
961, cotton looms to the value of $2,606 
and all other textile machinery to the 
value of $636,872 were sent out. Eng 
land was the taker of the latter 
item, her total being $173,989. 


largest 


She was 


closely followed by Canada with $156, 
513. These two countries were far 
ahead of the rest of the field, the next 


important 
$34,300 


taking being Belgium with 





Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., April 21 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


Market depressed by labor crisis; work people again refused Government 


arbitration and complete deadlock results. 


Strike notices are being issued 


to expire at end of week; further attempt will probably be made at con- 


ciliation, but prospects for amicable agreement are poor. 
at standstill; only retail sales in yarn and cloth. 


drawn quotations. 


Bradford, Eng., April 21 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


Trade practically 
Some producers have with- 


Lon- 


don sales opened; combing merinos and fine crossbreds unchanged; average 
and inferior sorts ten per cent cheaper; good quality medium and low cross- 
bred wools, five per cent down; average and inferior sorts, ten per cent 


down. 


Continental competition restricted owing to exchange. 
market in tops slightly easier in consequence of position in London. 


Bradford 


Merino 


tops fairly steady, but top makers would make concessions on quoted rates 


for other sorts. 


Users of tops continue to buy cautiously. 


Good deal more 


inquiry for yarns both for home and export; more new business done at 


advanced prices. 
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DYE ACTION UNCERTAIN 

Two Weeks’ Delay Before Measure Can 
Be Acted Upon 


ey °C 





WASHINGTON, , April 23.—The 





ossibilities of quick action in the Sen 
ate on the Dvestuff bill are still very un 
certain While officials ot the | Ce 
Committee deny all rumors that pres 
sure s being re ucht to bear y ertall 


interests to delay the passage ot the 
it is interesting to note that no effort ap- 
parently is being made to rush the bill 


ugh the Upper House. 


It looks at this time as though it wouk 
be either ten days or two weeks befor 
any possibl action can be taken on th 


bill owing to the fact that the Deficiency 
bill, the Naval Appropriation and the 


District of Columbia Appropriation bil 
re now ahead of the Dye bill on the 
menate alendat Che Dye 

course, cannot displace appropr 

1] 


CUTTERS’ DEMANDS STUN 


Piece Goods Sellers Deplore Reported 











Move for Less Production 

\ cording to factors wh have an- 
vassed the reputed demands of cutters 
in New York clothing shops an incre 
ment of at least $2,000,000 would be im 
posed on the local cutting tradk the 
demands succeed. It is reported that the 
demand is for “$60 a week, a guarantee 
ot weeks a vear and less productiotr 
Selle piece goods are unable to do 
invthing he local marl worth 
peaking of as long as the prospective 
demands are unsettled Phe gre ent 
runs till June 1 The most de 
thing to the piece goods trade is the fea 
ture that would cut down produ 
when all understand that the times call 
for the opposite The growth of senti 
ment for wearing all sorts of garments 
from cotton rics to old cloth m 
plicates the situation seriously 


CUSTODIAN UPHELD 


Federal Court Validates Botany Seizure, 
Dismisses Stoehr Claim 


Judge Learned Hand in the U. S 
District Court Wednesday dismissed 
the suit filed by Max W. Stoehr and 
sustained the action of Alien Property 
Custodian Palmer in the seizure of 
stock of Botany Worsted Mills during 


the war. 
Judge Hand observed that th 


con 
tract entered into by the Stoehrs could 
not have been due to ordinary com- 
mercial motives. The court said: “In 
order to ascertain the real intent of 


the parties on February 20, 1917, it is 


necessary first to consider their situa- 
tion and the events of the day before 
The firm of Stoehr & Sons was com- 
posed of three Germans and one nat 
uralized American, whose inter 

amounted to less than two per cent. It 
was for all practical purposes, there 
fore, a German firm doing business in 
New York, and it was obviou fter 
February 3, 1917, the day when Count 


Von Bernstorf received his ex equatur, 
that its existence was imperilled by the 
almost certain event of war.” 


Japanese Exchanges Closed 

Wasuincton, April 20.—The princi 
pal stock exchanges and markets of Ja 
pan has been closed for three days b« 
cause of the failure of operators to put 
up additional margins, the American 
Embassy at Tokio reported to the State 
Department, under date of last Satur- 
day. 
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SOLD FAR AHEAD 


Importer Returning from Germany Tells 


There 


of Machine Manufacture 


First hand information as to condi- 
tions in Germany have 
from Alfred Hofmann ef 
N. J., who recently returned from a 
three months’ trip to Europe. Mr. Hof- 
mann imports knitting machinery made 
y the Schubert & Salzer Machine Works 
at Chemnitz, Saxony. He states that de 
the difficulties attending manu- 
facturing in that country at present, the 


been obtained 


Union Hill, 


’ 


pite 


has been especially 
needed 
the fact 
coal situation is concerned, 
the 


plant referred to 


fortunate in securing the raw 


materials partly owing to that 


so far as the 


it is situated near coal mines ot 
oaxony and Silesia 
Mr. Hofmann left 


the revolution occurred and consequent- 


Germany before 
ly could not speak as to the exact effect 
of this development upon manufacture 
but stated that naturally it would tend 
to delay deliveries of He de 


espe- 


machinery 


the 


scribed railroad situation as 


ially bad 
The company which he represents is 
assembling at least 20 tricot or fast-warp 
works at Alban 


more in the 
hines 


machines at ranch 


Ludwig and as many main 
i de 
ted 


quite 


lilanese ma are beu 


pial 
livered right along and it is expec 
in a few months there will be 


imber for America Jacquard 


Booked Ahead on 


Orders 


machinery 
d far 
For 
by 
circular 
next year on 
America 


needs are in 


m7 1 
ally IOOKE 


ermany il natu 
heir products 
iple the compat represented 
Hofmann is ld out on 
account of orders f1 uth 


Mr. 


om 


However, Hofmann’ 
| d in this 


lude Id-up production at 
three months hi 


two or expects to Tf 


' 
eive monthly deliveries of some 15 
20 
Another 


the importatior yf 


complication entering 
machines from 
trike whicl 
Holland. It 


recalled that this strike 


has tied 


he 


ibroad is the dock 
| will be 


delay 


ing the receipt of vat dves which are 


has beet 
through the 
Mr. Hofmann has 
lland 


} 


and cant remove them, beir 


this country 
Lin 
n this way 
g unable 
Germany 
However, recent indications are that this 


end 
Difficult Conditions 
When it is 


nsidered that n aré 


working i rman plants for 125 to 150 
marks per week and _ that suit of 
clothes costs as much as 1,500 marks, 
and a pair of shoes 300 to 400 marks, it 
an be real 1 how difficult is the eco 
nomic sit n in that country at pres 
ent. Far more seri than the inability 
to secure raw materials is the matter 
of obtaining sufficient labor to maintain 
the outpu \s lt inufacturers 
are most xious to obtain automatic 
machinery of any kind which will cut 
down the labor force needed. As an 
example of thi ndition Mr. Hofmann 
cited the fact automatic machines 
for making incandescent lamps which 


this country 
A 


up Vv 


he is manufacturing are 
being eagerly bought European 
sources despite the unfavorable condi- 
tion of exchange. 
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Mr. Hofmann the need of a 
strong hand to guide the politics of 
Germany for time He is con- 
vinced that the people do not desire the 
return to a monarchial form of Govern- 
ment nor do they as a whole tend to- 
ward the Soviet form, but in order to re- 
sist pressure they need intelligent guid- 
He attention to the fact 
that they are divided into three groups, 
the independents, the majority and the 
radicals and yet when the revolutionists 
came in these three groups stood firm 
together and checked the movement. 
The already high cost of living is in- 
tensified by speculation in food stuffs 
by men who draw pay from the present 
Government and are expected to do 
nothing but who earn additional income 
by going out into the farm sections and 


SCCS 


some 


ance. calls 


attempting to smuggle farm products 
into the city 

The Schubert & Salzer Machine 
Works has about 20,000 workers em- 
ployed at the present time, whereas it 
used to have in the neighborhood of 
6,000. This increase has been made 


necessary not only by the fact that pro 
duction is so far behind, but also owing 
to the labor 
have the 
a ; 
this condition in 
all countries 


hours of which 


ttect since 


decr« ised 
been in ¢ war, in 


common with practi- 


cally 


TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Du Pont Company Combines with Large 
French Manufacturer 


WILMINGTON, Det., April 20.—The du 
Pont and the Comptoir des 
Textiles Arrtificiels, of Paris, France, 


lave entered int 


Company 


an agreement whereby 
formed in Amer 
of artificial silk 

that the “du 
Company,” with a cap- 


a new company will be 
manufacture 
Announcement is 


Pont Fibersilk 


ica tor the 


made 


zation I $4,000,000, has been or- 
gal ed 

lhe Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels 

trols practically all of the largest 
artificial silk plants of Europe, having 
plants in France, Italy, Belgium and 


Switzerland 

lhe du Pont Company has done ex 
experimental work during the 
past five years and has developed a fund 


tensive 


tf knowledge and experience which will 
idd materially to the enterprise. The 
company will have the benefit of 


e wide experience and practical work 
of the French organization so that the 
ombined knowledge available to those 
will manage the new undertaking 
will enable them to build a plant on the 
most modern 


who 


efficient lines, 
the 


and to pro- 


Luce 


Plans for 


a product of 
the new 
mmpleted It is 
plant will be in 

year 

The directors of the new company 
will be ] Pont, Walter S. 
Carpenter, Jr., William C. Spruance, Jr., 
\W. F. Pickard, F. Donaldson Brown, 
Leonard A. Yerkes, Benjamin C. Pas- 
\lbert Blum. Mr. Yerkes will 
e president of the company, Maurice 
du Pont Lee will be the production man- 


finest quality 
buildings are about 

anticipated that the 

full operation within a 


ummot du 


kus and 


ager and Dr. George Rocker will be 
chemical director The offices of the 
new company or the time being will be 


n the du 


Pont Building, Wilmington, 
| de law are 


New York, N. Y. The Bluebird Un- 
dergarment Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture underwear. The capital is 
$20,000 and the incorporators are Nathan 
Feinman, Louis Herman and Samuel 


Kahn, 941 Avenue St. John, New York. 


OVERALL CRAZE DEVELOPS 





Questions of Permanency and Effect 
Upon Textiles Variously Considered 
Manufacturers of clothing are begin- 

ning to give serious consideration to the 
‘wear overalls clubs” that started in a 
small way in the South and that have 
within the past two weeks spread like 
wildfire to the four borders of the coun- 
try. At first the movement was taken to 
be more as a lark but recent develop- 
ments indicate the attitude of the aver- 
age consumer on the present abnormally 
high prices’ for clothing. If the move- 
ment results in nothing else, it should 
point out the fact that prices have about 
reached the top point and that the people 
are ready to unite in a fight, if fight be 
necessary, to lower prices. 

Credit for starting the “wear over- 
alls” movement will probably be claimed 
by a number of cities and towns, but the 
first public intimation came from a small 
southern town where a group of a dozen 
or so men agreed that in place of the 
ordinary business clothes they would 
weal week days and in this 
manner save the clothes they have and 
avoid buying new clothes until prices 
were reduced to more reasonable levels 


OVE ralls on 


Uniqueness Attracts 


The uniqueness of the idea won in- 
stant notice for the movement in thc 
daily press and since then similar clubs 
have sprung up in cities, towns and vil- 
lages in almost every section the 
country. In many it has been modified 
trom the determination to wear overalls 
to the signing of an agreement to wear 
old clothes—almost anything that th 
law permits—to avoid the buying of new 
clothes, and many cities have asked the 
women to join by wearing ginghams o1 
calicoes if they do not feel daring 
enough to appear in public clad as the 
men in their new attire. What is more, 
many cities have also added the “ carry 
your lunch box” to further the fight 
against the high cost of living 

New York City, America’s fashion 
center, has naturally been looked to for 
important aid in stabilizing the move- 
ment. It has at least gained a foot-hold 
in this city through the endeavors of a 
group of newspaper and theatrical men, 
but so far the attitude of the average 
New Yorker has been “I'll wear it if 
you do.” A few of the more enthusi- 
astic proponents of the movement in this 
city have appeared in public clad in the 
blue denim suits, and their visits have in- 
cluded the fashionable hotels, the prom- 
inent cafes and the popular cabarets but 
so far none has been seen going to work 
in such attire. Students in the colleges 
and preparatory schools in or near New 
York are more serious in their adoption 
of the movement and are already wear- 
ing the overalls in their daily pursuits. 
Court justices have worn them on the 
bench; ministers have preached their 
Sunday sermons while wearing them and 
one member of Congress wore a suit to 
the Capitol though out of respect to tra- 
dition changed his clothes before appear- 
ing on the floor of the House. 

Retailers and clothing manufacturers 
at first refused to give serious consider- 
ation to the project, but its rapid and 
widespread adoption within the week has 
brought the seriousness of the situation 
strongly to their attention. It must be 
expected, of course, that such interests 
would do little to foster such a move, 
but it is significant that many stores are 
now moving their supplies of overalls 
from obscure corners to prominent 
shelves and display cases in the front of 
their stores, and one clothing manufac- 


of 


April 24, 1929 


turer in New York City is adver: sing 
tailored blue denim suit to retaile 
Piece Goods Conditions Str»¢ 
Where the trouble with the m 
chiefly lies is that it is breaking » upo 
a market already overcrowded w 


busi 
ness and suffering from a lack pro 
duction. Denim mills are sok it 
ahead and are behind on deliveri:. : man 
ufacturers of overalls are finding it diff- 
cult if not quite impossible to cep up 


with the demand, as their manui <cturin 
capacities are taxed to the utmos’ State- 
ments credited to representatives of 
overall companies are that the: q 
believe that there is enough per:an 
in such a movement to warrant t 
rial enlargement of their produc 
ity; in fact, it is hardly likely that if 
much new equipment were added to th 
overall factories they could get sufficient 
amounts of denim to keep their ney 
equipment in operation. The, 
that the movement is gaining w 
adoption more because it is a fancy an 





something out of the usual than becaus 
people are sincere enough to wear over 
alls in their daily life. A certain amoun 


of truth in this connection must | 
mitted, for in the larger cities at least nc 


small amount of the popularity gaine 
by the movement has been the result of 
the somewhat fanciful stories emanating 


from the ever-grasping desire of the 
average press agent to populariz 
theatrical interests he represents 





girls and vaudeville performers have ap- 
peared on the streets clad in the overal 
and have been successful by so doing it 


not only having their names mentioned 
in the daily press, but also in havin 
their pictures published. The result 


the box office is of course appat 





WINS TRADEMARK SUIT 


Right of H. R. Mallinson & Co. to “Pussy 
Willow” Affirmed 


Sole and exclusive use of the tra 
mark “ Pussy Willow” is affirmed t 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. by appro\ 
of a decree by the lower court enteré 
Tuesday by Judge Mayer, of the Unit 
States District Court. The suit was 
stituted some time ago by the Malli 
son corporation against D. S. Salisbury 
& Co. and A. L. Clark & Co., claim 
infringement of trademark rights. T! 
defendant used the trade name “ Puss} 
Willow” in the manufacture and sal 
of yarns, and asserted : 





non-infringe 
ment 
The decree affirmed preserves to M 

linson protection against the use of t 
trademark “Pussy Willow” by other 
and particularly against the use of s 

trademark on piece goods, taffeta, sati™ 
wool, brocade and yarns wheth 


imita 


crepe, 
of silk, cotton, wool, mohair, o1 
tion silk or other fibre or mixtures 
fibre. 


New Brunswick Wool 

Wasnincton, D. C., April 23—-It 
estimated that 100,000 pounds of Ne 
3runswick wool will be marketed th 
summer, according to a report whic 
has been received by the Department ° 
Commerce. It is claimed that the woe 
produced in this province is of bette 
grade than the Western wool and bri 
a higher price in the American n arke 
The wool is bid for through 
shipped by the Cooperative Wool (row 
ers’ Association, Ltd., of Toront 
Last year’s prices averaged 67.2 nd 
higher price is expected this year ! 
addition to the exchange rate. 
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Louis, April. 17—The banquet 
irked the close of the convention 
American Chemical Society was 


veld Thursday evening and attended by 
wer ‘our hundred members and their 
est and prominent local citizens. 
Vocal and instrumental music enlivened 
he time between courses, and the quar- 
ste furnished entertainment of an un- 


suall high order, while several of the 
rs rendered operatic solos that 
were Warmly encored. 

W. Frank Carter, president of the St. 
louis Chamber of Commerce, was the 
frst speaker and referred to the large 
ace the local industries held in the 
feld of chemicals. St. Louis now ranks 
second largest chemical centre in 
intry, he said. 

Dr. Frederic A. Hall, chancellor of 
Washington University and a gifted 
talker, spoke of the relation of univer- 
sities to industry. He invited the local 
industry to make better use of the col- 
lege laboratory, as these were intended 
for just such service. 

Dr. William A. Noyes, president of the 
American Chemical Society, and head 
of the department of chemistry at the 
University of Illinois, after referring to 
the gracious hospitality they had enjoyed 
in St. Louis, said that chemistry is in the 
midst of a great forward movement and 
with it a great responsibility that we do 
well the things we can and will do. He 
referred to the enthusiastic and unselfish 
service of the best minds in the country 
during the war in supplying the chem- 
cal needs of our army and navy and 
should learn from this that 
only the best things can come to us as 
we continue to render similar unselfish 
service in solving our peaceful and in- 
justrial problems 

L. V. Redman, chairman of the Chi- 
ago section, then extended a cordial 
welcome to all to attend the meeting to 
e held in Chicago in September. 

Dr. Charles L. Reese, director chem- 
st of the Du Pont Chemical Company, 
gave the most serious talk of the even- 
ing. He said: 

“When I look over this great assem- 
bly of chemists and know that they rep- 
that great body of men who 
have accomplished such wonderful re- 


uid we 


resent 
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Banquet Closes Chemical Society Meeting 
Over Four Hundred Attend 


Final Event 


sults in bringing about the successful 
termination of the greatest war in his- 
tory through their stupendous efforts in 
not only the chemical warfare service 
which General Fries spoke so interest- 
edly about last evening, in the manu- 
facture of munitions and all the 


chem 





Dr. Charles L. Reese 


Ex-Chairman of the Dye _ Division, 
American Chemical Society, and 
Chemical Director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


icals by old and new processes required 
for that purpose, but also who have put 
their country on the map in the manu 
facture of the most intricate medicinals, 
dyestuffs and chemicals made formerly 
only by hidden processes, I am glad and 
proud if I might be considered even th 
humblest among them. Many 
great things have been done by many 
of you which will never come out into 


really 


the limelight, but, nevertheless, have 
been real contributions to the general 
result. 


“The great studies which have been 


at St. Louis 


made in the practical application of our 


science in the last few strenuous years 
have been made possible by the results 
of the great move of fundamental re 
search which has been carried on by 
men of' science, professors and students 
of all highly civilized countries during 





Dr. A. Brooking Davis 


Appointed Chairman of the Dye Di- 


vision, American Chemical Society; 
Chemical Director of the Ault & 
Wiborg Co. 

the last hundred or more years, and 


our work has amply demonstrated that 

men of s¢ and 

been asleep during this period, but 
I I 


our ence teachers hav: 


not 


have rather been wide awake and have 
given to us of this day the trainings 
whicl ] eded 
which we nave needet 

= \ Ss one re sponsible TO! the expt nd 
iture of very large sums of money each 
year in so called industrial research, | 


feel and appreciate more and more the 


need of fundamental research in all the 
branches of what has grown to be a 
g reat ly di versl fied science, at id I feel the 
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need of the assistance of those who aré 
devoting their entire time to the purely 
scientific side of our profession. 

There has been much more said about 
technical training of chemists for the 
11 and have been 


industries 


committees 


appointed by the wise men in our and 
other scientific bodies, and these com- 
mittees have made long reports. Owing 
to my position, I have had many re- 
quests for my ideas in this connection, 


and now I am going to say some things 
which I hope will be taken in the spirit 
and not as 
What the industries require is 
trained in any 


in which they are given 
criticism. 


t men 


chemical 


special line of 


industry, or even in any spe 
cial line of chemical analysis, 
should be trained thoroughly in 
fundamental principles of 


and then in 


but they 
the 
science 
a thorough knowledge 
all 
phases and then in fundamental research 
whether the 


| 
the 


say historically, ot its 
become an 
organic or physical chemist or a chem- 
ical engineer 


student is to 


“ However, I want to emphasize what 
[ consider a very great need in the edu- 
cation of our chemists who expect to 
succeed in thei: and that 
is a good liberal education in literature, 
art, philosophy, political 
him a 
broader vision in his chosen profession 
when he takes that 


‘I am sorry to say that my experience 


profession, 


languag es 


economy, etc., in order to give 


up 


with many young chemists has shown 
their deficiency in training in the use 
of the English language—many are un- 


able to put their thoughts or experience 
or the results of the ir work into good 
words to give good 


English, in other 


reports.” 
Other Interesting Talks 
Dr.. W.. D 


Bancroft, department of 


chemistry of Cornell University, gave 
a witty talk on why the fat man was 
fat and the lean man thin. It is not a 
question of food. The medical man will 
tell you it is a matter of worry Each 
person is built like a watch, and the 
interesting thing is to know how to 
regulate it, but we do not know what 
the factor is. Democracy is a great 


ned on 19] 


page 





Convention 


of American Chemical Society, St. Louis, April 13-16, 1920 
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BROAD HOUSING PLANS 





Rhode Island Manafacturers Cooperat- 
ing with Chambers of Commerce 


PawtTuckET, R. I., April 20.—Because 
of the alarming shortage of housing 
es for textile workers, textile 
throughout the Black- 

, which includes this city, 
Woonsocket, and the towns 

tween these two cities, all of 

h e textile manufacturing cen- 
-Ashton, Manville, Lonsdale, Cen- 
Falls, Albion, Cumberland and 
co-operating with the 
ommerce¢ in the above 

two cities in plans for the for- 

matio! f big housing corporations 
Alre { which are expected to re 
ilt rably contemplate the forma- 
at least two of these corpora 

which shall build and sell, to tex- 


operatives or other industrial 
worker homes on easy payment 
Individual textile firms already 
lding homes for employes and 
h firms are soon to Start oper- 
along the same lines. The cham 
ber of commerce plans in the two cities 
will not interfere with plans for the 
housing corporations because of the 
fact that it is admitted that none too 
many homes can be built because ot 
the acute shortage which has existed for 
the past year or more and which is 
daily be ning more serious 
Practically every textile manufac- 
turer in Woonsocket and this city is 
terested in the housing corporation 
plans and many of them have expressed 
r intentions of taking stock in the 
entures if put through. The general 
plan is to build homes and sell them 
n terms and at a very small margin 
ot proht 
Textile manufacturers are repre- 


sented on the committees in both cities 
where these plans are being considered 


and while the initial step toward the 
formation of such corporations has 
not been taken in either city it is ex- 


pected that it soon will be in this city, 
at least where representatives of sev- 
eral of the largest textile corporations 
have pledged the support and co-opera- 
tio! f their corporations. 


Lack of Building Responsible 
Th acut¢ 


>) j lise 
lieved aue 


shortage of homes is be- 
to the lack of building dur- 
ing the war and the steady increase in 





the number of textile operatives in 
Rhode Island, due, in itself, to the de- 
11 1 for these workers because of the 
il imber of new mills put into op- 
since the war ended and the 
additions built to some of the 

extile plant 
| found at the tex- 
operative of the present day, well 
nd prosperous in most instances, 
tisfie S the past, to live 
| C wl) some 25 30 
1aps more families may live, 
ther seeks his own little cottage 
he may have ] a garden 
y and att \ und- 
wl | g up I mily. 
ny T T ilives 
c have ma } knov ind 
di he yea! re a large 

le o es ve be 

1 ie tenem« houses pur- 
small hx f the ywn out of 
y and i e ru districts. In 
more textile peratives are now 
d living on farms near the cities 
which mills are cated than ever 
betore. As proof of this one need only 


t the trains and trolleys leav- 
1 


their loads of “rural textile dwell- 
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ers” each morning at the mill town or 
city depot some 10, 12 or 15 miles dis- 
tant. 

It is pointed out that the textile op- 
erative with a cozy home of his own is 
the least likely to be numbered among 
the radical element which has invaded 
the textile industry as it has all other 
lines of industry. It is found that the 
contented textile operative is the one 
who is satisfied not only with his work, 
his “boss,” his hours and wages, but 
one that is satisfied with his home and 
home surroundings 

Thus it is not to be wondered at 
textile manufacturers are co-oper- 
ating with the chambers of commerce 
in this city and in Woonsocket in their 
endeavors to provide enough homes in 
each city so that labor may be properly 
housed and not kept away from Rhode 
Island because it can “find no places to 
live = 


} 


that 
tihlat 


Among the big textile manufactur- 
ing corporations which are at present 
building homes for employes or which 
have plans under consideration are the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co. of this 
city; the Pennsylvania Textile Co. of 


Central Falls; the Sayles Finishing 
Plants at Saylesville; the Lonsdale 
Company at Lonsdale; the Nyanza 
Mills at Woonsocket, and_ several 


smaller textile corporations. 

The housing problem is one that has 
been growing for some few years. It 
that must be met and met at 
once if Rhode Island mills are going 
to get their supply of labor. Textile 
manufacturers and chambers of com- 
merce in this section promise to solve 
the problem. 


is one 


OBITUARY 


J. M. Lowden 


James Morton Lowden, formerly 
president of J. M. Lowden, Inc., truck- 
ing and warehousing, died Sunday at 
Hempstead, L. I., after two months’ ill- 
ness of a complication of ailments. 
Mr. Lowden was a native of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. His father, Andrew Low- 
den, was a merchant in that city. Mr. 
Lowden entered the carrying business 
forty years ago in New York, with his 
uncle. As local carriers they special- 
red in the delivery of textiles and he, 
in connection with his brothers, built 
up a large organization, catering espe- 
cially to the delivery and warehousing 
of woolen piece goods. J. M. Lowden, 
Inc., was formed in 1899 when the 
American Woolen Co. was organized 
and the local haulage of this company 
was handled until 1912. The company 
in recent years served about two hun- 
dred textile mills in local deliveries and 
warehousing. Matthew C. Lowden and 
Benjamin B. Lowden, associated for 
many years in the enterprise, purchased 

nd maintained the business on the re- 
tirement their 
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brother from active 
usiness three years ago. Mr. Lowden 
was 63 vears of age. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Amy Lowden, and a 
daughter; by three brothers and a sis- 
ter, Matthew and Benjamin, of New 
York City; Andrew and Mrs. F. C 
Wood of New Bedford. Mr. Lowden 
resided until recently at 257 West 86th 
street. The funeral was held Wednes- 


day from the Church of the Transfigur- 
ation, where funeral services were held 
two Wednesdays before for Mrs. Low- 
den’s father, Roger Newton Arms of 
the American Woolen Co. Mr. Lowden 
through his long connection with the 
woolen trade was widely known and had 
a large circle of friends. 


PROSPECTS DISCOURAGING 
Professor Todd Sees No. Chance of Ma- 


terial Increase in Cotton Crop 


Prospects for any material increase in 
the raw cotton crop are decidedly dis- 
couraging according to Professor John 
A. Todd, English economist, who as 
noted in a previous issue of this publi- 
cation came to this country in an en- 
tirely unofficial capacity to investigate 
conditions in the cotton growing sec- 
tion. Professor Todd returned to New 
York from the South last week and 
sailed for home Saturday, April 17th. 

He stated to a representative of Tex- 
TILE Wortp that indications pointed to 
possibly a 10 per cent increase in the 
Carolinas with less in certain other 
Conditions around Memphis he 
found to be rather more promising. The 
best butlook as regards acreage in his 
opinion is in Texas where bad weather 
in the early spring prevented the sow- 
ing of other crops and consequently will 
facilitate the planting of larger acreage 
to cotton. 

Professor Todd states decidedly that 
he found in all sections an emphatic de- 
sire to increase the cotton crop and he 
could see no indications of any con- 
certed action toward a decrease. The 
fact which has prevented the realization 
of this desire is the lack of labor. This 
is unavailable in sufficient quantities to 
warrant any important increase. 

Large Amount Untenderable 

Professor Todd was struck by the 
amount of untenderable cotton in the 
South. Much of this crop in certain 
sections has not even been picked and 
is now hardly worth the expensive labor 
necessary. He stated that all we could 
hope for now is good weather which 
will result in better grades throughout 
the South. 

Professor Todd spent a whole day 
with J. Skottowe Wannamaker, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Associa- 
tion, and had a very interesting talk 
with him. He arrived at La Grange, 
Ga., the day after the disastrous 
tornado and was unable to see Fuller 
E. Callaway as he had hoped. 

In view of the fact that Professor 
Todd declared in a previous interview 
that a 10 per cent increase was not 
nearly sufficient to cover the large de- 
mands of the world for cotton goods, 
it can be realized how discouraging the 
the prospects in this country appeared 
to him. When asked what he is going 
to do now, he said, “What is there to 
do but wait and see?” Professor Todd 
was due back in Oxford University, 
where he _ lectures 
Balliol College. 


States. 


on economics, at 


German Organization Is Now an Assured 
Fact—Centered at Dresden 
(By Special Ci 


DEN, 


rrespondent ) 

Dri GERMANY, March 24.—The 
German Institute for Dye Research or 
the Deutsche fur Farben- 
kunde, as the Germans call it, is materi- 
alizing in line with the propositions 
made by Prof. Ostwald, the leading 
authority on dyes. The principal part 
of the institute will be located here, 
while .at Chemnitz, in the center of the 
German textile industry, a main branch 
institute will be established to take care 
of the German textile industry. 

The dye and textile industry are sup- 
porting these institutions by voluntary 
contributions. It is claimed the German 
textile industry will only retain its hold 
upon the world markets by maintaining 


Verkstelle 
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the earlier superiority of German dyes, 

In appealing for contributions to the 
Institute the promoters pointed ou: the 
attitude of the United States of America 
It was said that Legislation pending jn 
Washington would have either one of 
two effects: Congress would sacvifice 
the textile interests to the dye int ests, 
or it would sustain the textile int>rests 
no matter what effect this policy would 


have upon the development of the dye 
industry in the United States. 

If the U. S. Congress disregards the 
interests of the American textile many- 
facturers as to fast dyes, the German 


competitors would have a_ walk-over 
with their better dyed textile goods in 
the American markets, according to the 
German speculation. On the other 
hand, they figure that should Concress 
accede to the demands of American tex- 
tile manufacturers who want to buy the 
best dyes in the market, no matter who 
makes them, the Germans would sell 
their dyes in the United States, provided 
they are the best. In other words, the 
Germans, according to their own reason- 
ing, would have a good chance in either 
case, but each chance would depend 
upon superiority in dyes. 
A National Undertaking 


The new institute is a “ national” un- 
dertaking, pronouncedly so. Its avowed 
object is to “maintain the superiority 
of German dyes.” There will be noth- 
ing universal about it. There will be no 
open doors. In fact, the doors will be 
shut against all foreigners. Books and 
records will not be translated into any 
foreign language. In fact, any books 
printed will not be generally circulated. 

Prof. Ostwald is a very old man, but 
he has offered to organize the Institute. 
It is planned to have smaller branches 
of it in every dye plant and every textile 
mill, all of them, though, connected and 
in close contact with the mother office 
at Dresden or Chemnitz. 

In view of the economic distress vislte 
ing Germany it will be the immediate 
object to realize any possible advantages, 
to be derived from development of the 
dye industry, as quickly as possible. In 
other words, Germany needs results, 
needs them badly and needs them soon, 
if she is to recover at all. 

State and city authorities are helping 
in the establishment of the Institute, aid- 
ing it financially and otherwise. The 
national associations of dye makers, tex- 
tile manufacturers, engineers, paint mak- 
ers, etc., are doing likewise. They are 
all going about it in feverish haste. 
Whether results will come up to their 
expectations remains to be seen. 


BIDS RECEIVED 


Proposals on Cotton Rags for Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Dept. 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 23.—The 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 

Department, has received the following 

bids for furnishing 184,000 pounds of 

cotton rags: American Supply Com- 
pany at $25,723.50, and Chicago Sanitary 

Rag Company at $24,699.60. 

Bids were also received for 50,000 
pounds of colored cotton rags for deliv- 
ery at Mare Island Navy Yard: Amer- 
ican Supply Company at $12,965, Chi- 
cago Sanitary Rag Company at $12,445, 
and A. U. Morse & Co. at $12,625. 

The following bids were also received 
for 40,000 pounds of the same for de- 
livery at the Puget Sound (Wash.) Navy 
Yard: Chicago Sanitary Rag Company 
at $11,700, A. U. Morse & Co. at $12,125, 
and W. R. Sibbott Company (part) *t 
$6,750. 
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RICILMOND R. R. FACILITIES 


jddit'onal Accommodation for Dele- 
gates to Convention of A. C. M. A. 

W. D. Adams, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association has sent to members the fol- 
wing information about train facilities 
for the convention at Richmond, Va., 


\ 


{ 
M 


av 25-27: 

The railroads have agreed to provide 
ample extra pullmans cn account of the 
h movement to the Convention of 
the -\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ 
ation in Richmond, Va., from the 
South, Monday, May 24. Two extra pull- 
mans will be available at Atlanta, for the 
Georgia and far Southern members; 
wo at Greenville, S. C., and one at 
Spartanburg for the Piedmont South 

Carolina territory and two at Charlotte, 
XN. C. Southern Railway. The Sea- 
ard will put on an extra at Monroe 
nd possibly at Hamlet. If the demand 
; such as to justify it, there will be 
idditional cars at other central points. 
Members desiring reservations should 
communicate with Southern, Seaboard, 
r Atlantic Coast passengers representa- 
ives at the more convenient points. 

Members moving over the Southern 
will take train No. 138, leaving Atlanta 
Monday, May 24, 12:40, E. T.; Green- 
ville 5:10; Sparatanburg 6:10; Charlotte 
9:00; and Greensboro 11:55, and arriv- 
ing in Richmond at 7:10 Tuesday morn- 
ng. Members residing in Salisbury or 
points North on the Southern may take 
No. 12 which will put them in Richmond 
Tuesday morning. also at 7:10 A. M. 
Members taking the Seaboard in Atlanta 
will probably catch No, 6 at 1:00 P. M., 
passing Greenwood at 5:47; Chester at 
8:08; Monroe at 9:45; Hamlet at 11:20, 
and arriving in Richmond at 8:35 Tues- 
day morning. Eastern Carolina mem- 
bers may take the Atlantic Coast Line 
train No. 82 leaving Columbia at 4:20 
P. M.; Florence at 8:25; Fayetteville 
11:02, and arriving in Richmond at 6:05 
Tuesday morning. 

Officials further state that there will 
be ample cars for the return movement, 
but all members are urged to make 
their reservations for the return trip at 
nce. This is important, for otherwise, 
lelays may be encountered. Representa- 
tives of the railroads will be at the Con- 
vention hall to assist those who also 
lesire to continue their trip North, to 
Philadelphia and New York. 


heav 


‘ 
Assi 


Convention Speakers 
The character of the speakers sched- 
talk at the Convention of Amer- 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
ntion at Richmond indicates a 
mportant and interesting program. 


include H. L. Ferguson, president 
umber of Commerce of the United 
States and president of the Newport 
Ne Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; 
Hon. John Barrett, Director General of 
the Pan-American Union, Washington; 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
t yner of Education, Washington; 
T lore H. Price, editor Commerce 
and Finance, New York; Dr. D. W 
[ 1, Clemson College, S. C., and Al- 


Scott, of Boston 


wry, S. CC. Interests identified 
Isaqueena Mill, Central, are 
leting arrangements to purchase 
he Courtenay Manufacturing Co. here. 
he proposal of the purchasers is to pay 
$60" a share for stock of the Courtenay, 
the proposal to become binding upon its 
ptance by a majority of the Courte- 
Nay stockholders. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A Market Opinion 
Savannah, Ga., April 10, 1920. 


Epitor TEXTILE Worip JOURNAL: 
“What is your opinion of the course 
of the cotton market, for both short 
and long staples, during the balance of 
this season and next season? You are 
in a position to know about the selling 
prices of fabrics and the demand for 
goods. Any information you can give 
us will be much appreciated.” 
Answer—We never venture an opin- 
ion regarding the future course of cot- 
ton prices; however, the following 
brief opinion regarding the manufac- 
turing situation may be of interest to 
you: We estimate that something 
over 50 per cent of domestic mills have 


their production completely sold to 
July, while 25 to 33% per cent. are 


fully sold to October and the balance 
through the remainder of the year, all 
well covered 


being with cotton on 
actual sales. Both the varn and goods 
markets have been thoroughly tested 


during the last four to six weeks, and 
buyers’ hesitancy is now giving way to 
increased confidence in the future price 
position of the market, with the result 


that there has been some recovery in 
prices of yarns and goods that had 
developed: weakness. Excepting on 


very scarce lines of goods, like auto- 
mobile tire cloths, buyers will operate 
conservatively hereafter, and sellers are 
as anxious as buyers to prevent an 
advance in prices above previous top 
levels. Money is getting tighter every 
day, and higher re-discounting rates 
will tend to restrict speculation and 
further advances in commodities. Tex- 
tile operatives will demand another 
advance in wages on June 1 and an 
advance will probably be paid if oper- 
atives’ demands are not too radical; 
it will be difficult to pass along to 
consumers the whole of this advance, 
and this fact will tend to make manu- 
facturers more critical regarding 
prices of raw materials and supplies 
and more anxious for concessions on 
the latter. Most of them will be in a 
position to buy cotton from hand to 
mouth during the balance of the sea- 
son, and they will be aided in this 
policy by the fact that the majority of 
those who need more cotton this sea- 
son are using lower grades than usual. 

The outlook for next season is one 
that must be considered from a world 
standpoint, and it is involved in so 
many uncertainties that it is dangerous 
to express more than a general opinion. 


There will be a large increase in the 
world’s active spindleage next year, due 
to the starting up of machinery that 
has been idle in Europe during and 


since the war, and to increased spindle- 
age in this country, England and Japan. 
There is a large unfilled demand 
cotton goods throughout 

that was created during the 
a very large part of this 


for 
the worl 
war, but 
demand is 
controlled by price, and much of the 
Asiatic African demand will 
main unfilled until prices are lower 
than at present. The world could prob- 
ably afford to absorb 20,000,000 bales 
of cotton at present prices, including 
at least 14,000,000 bales of 
but whether it would do so 
question. If 
nancially as 


and re- 





American, 
is another 
growers 


1 


tney 


domestic 


are f- 
strong as appear to 


be they ought to encounter no serious 


difficulty in marketing 14,000,000 or 
15,000,000 bales of cotton next season 
at prices within a few cents of the 


average netted thus far for the 1919-20 
crop. EpITor. 
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MILL ENDS 


by Jack Card 


A SUB-CONSCIOUS MIRAGE 


HE multiplex mind that weaves his 

patterns into so 
angles of Jack Card’s chameleon-like 
personality peered into the innermost 
recesses of a mammoth plant in central 
Massachusetts the other day. 
he had ambled 


many hues and 


And when 


somewhat in haste 
to catch his train, he went into a lunch 
room filled with bustling diners. As 
he greedily munched his brief repast, 
he continued to visualize what he had 
seen, and to speculate on the future 
[The tiled floors of the lunch room, 
with its enamelled brick walls, shining 
coffee urns and soup kettles, and ar- 
tistic delph patterns which so skillfully 
elevated the tone of the place carried 
their lesson. These lunch he 
thought, have made one’s presence in 
them more enjoyable than those devout 
ing the almost execrable line of food 
they serve. If one can be induced to 
study a milch cow done in delph on 
the walls instead of brooding over the 
fly he has just picked out of his milk, 
surely there is good philosophy in mak- 
ing this interior attractive. He had 
just come from the wet finishing de- 
partment of the big plant, where fulling 
mills, cloth washers and process ket- 
tles of all kinds were in obstreperous 
competition, each trying to make the 
place less attractive. And he compared 
this environment with the old style lunch 
rooms and found an analogy. Then 
his mind soared into the clouds, and he 
saw there a plant with its exterior 
velvety lawns, and rangy sunlit areas. 
He travelled through its mazes and came 
at length to the finishing plant. The 
lunch room image persisted on the walls, 
with its dazzling white enamelled gloss. 
The slimy floor merged into mosaics, 
with an attractive pattern. Silent over- 
head carriers moved all the heavy bur- 
dens, and unseen conductors carried all 
the fumes completely out of sight. 
Glistening white process kettles shone 
round about, with polished copper rims, 
and silent fulling mills and cloth washers 
were doing their bit with polished monel 
metal covers and sides. Men and women 
about, touching 
deftly here and there the semi-automatic 
mechanisms of almost human _intel- 
ligence, with scarcely a sign of effort. 
And they all seemed content, filled with 
the joy of thei in a cheer- 
ful place. y did not appear to be 
what they 


on, 


rooms, 


too, moved leisurely 


associations, 
The 
noticing much 
and it was not 
them to. smile. 


1 
thought, 


were doing, 


tell 


mes, 


necessary to any of 


These t 


such mirag 


lL 
Jac NK 
make 


es come true 
* + . 
TOO MUCH EFFICIENCY 

66 HAT’S the matter with the—— 

mill nowadays?” Jack asked a 
foreman who had previously been con- 
nected with a plant whose reputation 1s 
not what it used to be. 
tized,” answered the foreman. “They've 
tried to make efficiency methods take 
the place of practical experience. I be- 
lieve in system but I also believe in the 
value of first-hand knowledge. In the 
plant we're speaking of they are run- 
ning everything through a Central Con- 


“Oversystema- 


trol Board, which determines the for- 
mulz to be used on each lot in process 
This is all very well, but often a fore- 
man, when he looks at a certain batch 
of goods, can tell that for some reason 
or other the formula which the office 
theoretically believes to be the right 
one will not do. Take away this free- 
dom of decision and the foreman’s value 
is depreciated. Theory has been of 
great help to me in my work but I’ve 
always found that it has to be supple- 
mented by practice. The office can de- 
cide that a certain truck should be 
moved to the floor above, but it’s up 
to us men in the mill to move it—and 
in fact to ascertain whether not it 
is feasible to move it.” If a column is 
supposed to have an editorial policy, this 
column stands for the introduction of 
efficiency methods in textile mills. Nev- 
ertheless it is often true that enthusiasm 
will cause the patient to take efficiency 
in too big doses. 


or 


ITS LIKE THIS 


ACK was looking over the payroll of 
“ a certain textile mill and his salaried 
soul was somewhat shocked to find that 
the wages ranged from $57.50 to $75 per 
week, with a few getting well over the 
latter figure and with all receiving a sub- 
stantial bonus at the end of the year. 
“How much did one of these $57.50 
hands get before the war?” he asked the 
superintendent. “ Between $15 and $18,” 
was the answer. Jack chewed a mathe- 
matical cud for a minute or two and 
the n proceeded to 
“Government 


follows: 
indicate that the 
necessities of life cost a little over twice 
as much. That doesn’t account for a 
wage advance of from 3 to 4 times the 
pre-war scale.” “ Well, it’s like this,” 
explained the 


argue as 
figures 


accommodating superin- 
tendent, “the average textile worker 
wasn’t getting a living wage before the 
war. Or rather he wasn’t getting a wage 
which would enable him to live in a man- 
ner which would tend to make him a 
fairly contented, respectable member of 
society. Try dividing $18 a week into 
sums to cover food, clothing and rent 
for a family of 3 or 4—and then see 
what you have left to lift a man out of 
the work-horse class, or to provide him 
with the least feeling of security against 
sickness or trouble. The workers knew 
it; many employers knew it but tried to 
close their eyes to the fact. I could see 


nothing but a social revolution ahead. 
The war came along and solved the 
problem in a different way. Nowadays 
workers are getting enough to make 
them comfortable and happy [hey 


the office any more and 


$50 to ( 


don’t come into 


borrow unexpected 


over an 

doctor bill. And I certainly would not 
like to see a return to pre-war condi- 
tions. I admit that the pendulum is 


swinging in the other direction and that 
labor’s demands are in many cases ex- 
orbitant but on the whole it is better for 
industry that employes should be making 
a comfortable wage.” So, you see, that’s 
how it is. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Sick and Health Benefit 


Conors, N. Y.—The Harmony Mu- 
tual Association,-Inc., was chartered 
with the Secretary of State at Albany 
this week to pay sick and death bene- 
fits to its members and their families. 
The association membership will be 


limited to employes of the mechanical 
and outside departments of the mills. 
lhe association will pay sick benefits to 
its members and death benefits to the 
families of the deceased. The eight em- 
mechanical and outside 
who signed the certificate 
for a charter are Frank S. Ablett, Emer- 
son B. Tifft, Michael J. Evers, Everett 
Fairfield, William Ryan, Joseph Hicks, 
William O’Brien and J 


ploye S oft the 


departments 


Nelson Hayner. 


- aw 


Insure Employes 

Each of the employes of the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has received 
a paid life insurance policy for $400 and 
a sick benefit policy for an amount de- 
pending upon the earnings of the em- 
ploye. All workers who have been in 
the employ of the company for thre« 
months or longer are insured for $500 
each. The amount is increased by $100 
yearly until the maximum of $1,000 is 
reached at the end of five years’ serv- 


ice Periodic health examinations will 
be given to safeguard the health of the 
employes. 
Plans Employes Homes 
Pawtucket, R. I. April 20 The 


Lorraine 


about to 


Manufacturing Co. is reported 
close a deal for the purchase 
tract of land on Grott and 
Smithfield avenues, this city, upon which 
it will erect the large number of em 
ployes’ homes it proposes to erect dur 
ing months. It has 
been reported that this big manufactur- 
ing firm will eventually erect something 
like 200 houses to be sold to 
its employes which number several thou 


sand 


of a large 


the coming summer 


le ased or 


To Erect Mill Houses 

Mass.—New Bedford 
of-town contractors are figur 
plans for the erection of sevénty 
dwelling houses on a tract of land for 
William Whitman, whose interests con 
trol the Manomet, Nonquitt and Nash 
awena mills. The new addition to the 
Nashawena mill is nearing completion, 


NEW 
and 


BEDFORD, 
out 


ing 


and the houses are being erected in part 
¢ 


to take care of the additional operatives 
which will be found necessarv 


Employes May Own Homes 
Che Saco-Lowell Shops, at Biddeford, 
Me., has drawn up plans by means of 
which it will finance the construction of 
homes by any of its workers. The com- 
will purchase a building lot and 
will erect a structure if so desired, the 
employes paying monthly 

than rental 


pany 


amounts 


slightly higher 


Employes Celebrate New Building 
th 


the 


In celebrating completion of a 
large addition to plant of Jacob 
Miller Sons & Co., Sixteenth and Reed 
streets, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
shirting, and shirts, 1,200 employes and 
their guests attended a dance held in the 
new building, on Friday evening, April 
16 


Democracy in New York Textile Mill 
Ascher Plant Has Changed 


Plan to Meet 
66 FNDUSTRIAL 


Democracy is of 
value if applied with common 
and with discretion. The indi- 
vidual conditions of the particular mill 
concerned must be carefully considered 
in working out this plan.” This is the 
opinion of Harry Grumbach, superin- 
tendent of Simon Ascher & Co., Inc., 
New York City, manufacturers of fancy 
knit goods. This plant has been work- 
ing under a system of democracy for 
over a year with exceedingly good re- 
sults. During that time the plan has 
been undergoing a continual series of 
experiments in order finally to arrive 
at the system best suited to that par- 
ticular mill. 

Over a year ago, Mr. Grumbach was 
intensely interested in reading John 
Leitch’s book, “Man to Man”, and at- 
tempted to secure Mr. Leitch’s assist- 
ance in installing Industrial Democracy 
in the Ascher plant. Failing in this 
owing to pressure of work which con- 
fronted Mr. Leitch, Mr. Grumbach de- 
cided to put it in himself. As he ex- 
pressed it he had always been a “bug” 
on organization and the practical side 
of Mr. Leitch’s plan strongly appealed 
to him. 

It was by no means easy sailing for 
the superintendent. The rest of the 
firm were inclined to condemn him for a 
theorist but he finally persuaded them 
that there decidedly a_ practical 
idea in the plan. Nor did the opposi- 
tion end here, for Mr. Grumbach en- 
countered what all other pioneers of 
employe representation have met and 
that is the suspicion and distrust of the 
men themselves. 


sense 


was 


Usual Organization 


Finally however, there started 
in the Ascher plant, three legislative 
bodies as prescribed under the Leitch 
plan, namely, the Cabinet, consisting in 


were 


this case of the three owners of the 
mill: the Senate, consisting of the Board 
of Directors and the foremen of the 
various departments, and finally the 


House of Representatives, members of 
which were chosen from the employes 
by popular ballot. The Senate has a 
membership of approximately 20 and 
the: House of about 21. The latter 
number approximates one for every 
fourteen workers. At the Ascher plant 
they have tried to get as complete rep- 


resentation as possible and one man 
never represents more than twenty 
workers. Consequently some of the 


larger departments have two members 
in the House. 


Changes in Plan 


One of the developments which ex- 
perience has brought about in this mill 
is the lessening of the number of meet- 
ings held by the House. At first this 
body met once a week, that is on Sat- 
urday from eleven to twelve on com- 
pany time. It was found that the nat- 
ural result of these frequent meetings 
was the tendency to use the large 
amount of extra time which was always 
left over to manufacture grievances. 
Furthermore much of the important 
work is of course done in the commit- 


tees. Consequently it was finally de- 


Its Conditions 


cided to meet once in three months 
only. Naturally 1f any urgent matter 
comes up, special meetings can always 
be called. The Senate likewise meets 
at present once in three months. 

Another change which experience has 
produced in the Ascher democracy is in 
the matter of dividends. Careful rec- 
ords were at first kept of departmental 
production and dividends were based 
on increases over a certain period taken 
as a standard. There was in connec- 
tion with this, a system of penalties 
for tardiness, etc. Dividends paid under 
this plan averaged between seven and 
eight per cent of wages and were dis- 
bursed weekly. It was finally discov- 
ered that this plan was too involved 
to meet the particular conditions of the 
plant and at the end of 1919 it was de- 
cided to guarantee a bonus of 10 per 
cent of wages paid during 1920. This 
amount is flexible in an upward direc- 
tion; that is, if conditions warrant it, 
the firm will pay a greater percentage. 
In addition employes receive 1 per cent 
for each year of service up to five years 
so that an employe may get as much 
as 15 per cent even should the base per- 
centage not be increased. 


Notable Increase in Production 


During the first three months of 1920, 
production showed an increase of 11% 
per cent over the same period in 1919. 
During the first half of April, a re- 
markable spurt was noted and Mr. 
Grumbach was inclined to believe that 
by the end of that month this figure 
would be as high as 30 per cent. 

“Do you credit this increase to In- 
dustrial Democracy?” he was asked. 
Mr. Grumbach thought a minute or two 
and then said, “I credit it to organiza- 
tion and as Democracy happens to be 
our form of organization, I suppose it 
gets the credit.” 

One of the most serious tasks con- 
fronting the firm was the adjustment 
of the scale of piece work rates. <A 
joint meeting was held of committees 
from the Senate and the House. Nat- 
urally there was a discrepancy between 
the ideas of these two committees, the 
scale proposed by the latter being con- 
siderably above that of the former. Af- 
ter an interesting session, the two com- 
promised by splitting the difference. 
Since that time there have been remark- 
ably few complaints registered regard- 
ing the scale adopted, outside of the 
routine number of grouches which crop 
up in any human organization. 


System of Records 


Nor does organization stop with de- 
mocracy. The firm has a most complete 
system of cost accounting and mainten- 
ance of production records. Under this 
system it seems almost impossible that 
there could be any slip-up in keeping 
check on the various lots as they go 
through the plant, and the superintend- 
ent stated that mistakes had been re- 
duced almost to nil. From the time 
that yarns enter the mill to the moment 
when they are shipped out as sweaters 
or coats or scarfs, their progress is re- 
corded step by step. Furthermore the 


records look into the future, for by 


comparison with figures for the 
ous year and consideration of ket 
trend at the present time the boo . jp- 
dicate how much additional yar: of 
each number should be purchase: 


evi- 


how 
many machines should be kept on each 
particular kind of work and how pro- 


duction is progressing day by d 
Other Plans for Employes 
The company has many plans fo~ the 
continued betterment of working ¢ ondj- 


tions in its mill. It has at present a 
lunch room and provides a mess: nger 


service whereby the workers can order 
what they wish from a nearby rvstau- 
rant. In addition it serves tea, coffee 
or milk at a nominal price. 

This phase is to be still further 


broadened since the company has se- 
cured the lower floor of their building 
and within a month hopes to provide a 


much more commodious _ recreation 
room. Furthermore it is expected that 
an association will be started which 
shall have a permanent club room ana 
a place to hold periodical social gather- 
ings. The formation of athletic teams 


will also be encouraged. In addition 
there is a hospital room for first aid 
treatment. Sooner or later, the roof of 
the plant will probably be converted into 
a roof garden which will provide an ex- 
cellent recreation place for the summer 
months, 

Altogether his visit through this plant 
convinced the representative of this 
publication that there is a mighty good 
place to work right here in New York 


City. 


DECISION NOT RECEIVED 


The decision of the judges as to 
the best title for this page has not 
yet been received. The task of 


choosing from the 131 excellent sug- 


gestions is a difficult one, but we 
hope soon to be able to announce the 


winning name. 





May Establish Mill Store 

Woonsocket, R. I., April 14—The 
French Worsted Company of this city 
is discussing plans for the establish- 
ment in the near future of a coopera- 
tive grocery store for its employes 
Stock at $5 a share is proposed and 
under the plan now under considera- 
tion it is declared that a store erected 
on the concern’s property can save em- 
ployes from 33% to 50 per cent. on 
food purchases. It is expected that 
definite plans for the project will be 
forthcoming in a short time. 


400 Home Gardens 


The Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., has laid out 400 home 
gardens which will be allotted to those 
of its employes who desire to cultivate 
them. The company will plow and har- 
row the ground and will give to each 
gardener a bag of fertilizer, free of 
charge. It will also sell seed potatoes at 
cost. 


Encouraging Employe Garden: 


In order to encourage the cultivation 
of home gardens by its employes, th 
Chemical Division of E. I. du Pont 


Nemours & Co., has planned to all 
ground at Carney’s Point, N. J., to any 
of its workers for this purpose. 
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AMES, my overalls and jumper, please— 
«’ The ones creased on the side. 
d pin a rosebud at the neck, 


Where the two lapels collide. 


Put moth balls in the old dress suit, 
And pack it long away 
li cost me ninety, but blue Denim’s 
Bn ee U 
in St. Louts Times-Democrat. 


Twice as dear today 


x * * 


H OSIERY manufacturing in Philadelphia has re- 
sulted in 15,000,000 pairs of socks made in that 
ity in the 115 mills during 1919. 
. *” ~ 
SPEAKER at a meeting of credit men said 
4 ‘The world is looking to the United States for 
ud Judging from recent developments here it is 
about time America discovered a fairy god-mother 
* : » 
iy ROM recent newspaper reports it would seem as 
it the people of the United States were de 
termined to adopt the slogan ‘“‘ America in overalls ” 
is against the ““Deutschland Ueber Alles.” 
* + . 
e )LUMBUS, the son of a Genoese wool-comber, 
discovered America. The way 
outselling carded woolens in the 


worsteds are 
current suiting 
market a voyage of discovery to obtain more wool- 
ombers may be next in order. 

* * + 


NTERESTING tips might have been secured by 

the “flying squadron” if their members had been 
present at the convention of cotton growers when it 
was recommended that raw cotton should sell at 60 
‘ents a pound, based on middling. 


* * * 


) ROPONENTS of legislation to abolish the use 

of shoddy may find at least moral encourage- 
ment in the report that a mill in England is using 
shoddy for fuel, and in this manner produces all the 
necessary steam for operating its plant. 


* * * 


from conveys the 


A REPORT 3ombay, India, 
4 news that spinners in twenty-five mills have 
gone on strike for a minimum monthly ‘wage of 
hirty rupees and a ten-hour working day. (The 
lue of the rupee before the war was 33 1-3 cents 
\merican currency.) 
+ * * 


I EPORTS trom Akron, Ohio, state the demand 
for automobile motor truck tires at 
shows an increase of more than 200 per cent above 


1 
} 


he output of a year ago. 


present 


This is some development, 
vould seem to indicate further inroads upon the 
n industry because of the heavy consumption. 


7 HE 


cance, has gained enough impetus in this country 
taken as 


* * * 


“overall”? movement, or at least its signifi- 


‘the hand writing on the wall” by 


th labor unions, whose members are employed 
the necessities of life, in their planned demands 
tor further wage advances. 

~ * * 
r ae — . : 
| HE Chamber of Commerce of Madrid has 


adopted resolutions demanding modification of 
th tax laws affecting commerce and industry. The 
Hise had increased taxes 30 per cent, and the 
ite added a further 20 per cent. This it is de- 
clered will ruin all their chances for competition in 
foreign markets. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


RITISH competition in woolens and worsteds 


is looming up more strongly. Buyers report 


that importers are offering these goods in larget 
quantities than at any time in the last few years 


In comparison with domestic fabrics, the quality 
and price of the goods is much disputed 


* * * 


Buc k 


- is reported from Augusta, Ga., that the 
manufacture of 


eye Oil Mill has started the 
paper pulp from the lint in the cotton seed hull 
This is said to be the first plant in the world with 
the exception of one in Memphis, Tenn., erected by 
the same company, where pulp is made in this man 


ner. It is hoped to have a capacity of fifty tons a 


] 


day, the product to be s id to paper makers 


York City have 


“jobs ” of dress 


I RESS manufacturers of New 

organized a company to deal in 
goods and coatings. The number of costume com 
panies has increased rapidly since the war closed 
The lack of outlets for surplus uncut merchandise in 
the rapidly changing demands of the current period 
seems to augur a success for the enterprise and a 
partial 
tempted cancellations, in the primary market 


relief to be swelling cancellations, or at 


* * * 


N the Philippines, embroidery has always been a 
household industry, and it has been taught in the 
public schools since the early years of American occu- 
exporting firms to 


pation. It is the practice of 


furnish goods to be embroidered to “ Cabecillas,” or 
head workers, who in turn give them out to individ 
ual women, who do the work in their own homés 
For the past four or five years practically all of the 
embroidery workers have been steadily employed at 
a considerable advance over former rates of compen 
sation 
* * * 


HEN a 


organized in 


business men’s “overall” club was 
Birmingham to discourage the 
high price of clothing, the price of the stout and 
useful garment of the trades hopped from $2 to $6 
And Birmingham, devoted to iron industries, can 
hardly complain, being in a cotton State, of the 
patriotic effort of cotton 
augment the value of the State’s principal crop. ’Tis 
a queer world that wags its way under the laws of 


dealers in overalls to 


supply, demand and avarice—Omaha Bee. 


* * * 


HE hand embroidery industry of the Philippines 
has made exceptional progress during the past 
year, as shown by customs returns received at the 
Insular Affairs 
States, owing to the limited supply of embroideries 


Bureau of Buyers in the United 
from Europe, have had occasion to place an increas 
ing volume of orders in the Islands, which has ri 
sulted in considerable expansion of the industry as 
shown by export figures for the period 1915-1919 
1915, $367,651; 1916, $1,164,012; 1917, $1,964,659 ; 
1918, $2,180,676: 1919, 


entire output is being sent to the United States 


$3,456,502. Practically th 


+ * * 


HE “wear overalls” movement has apparently 
PI 


gained a strong foothold in this country, and 


now we may hear echoes of a movement being 


preached by the clergy of England for wearing 


cotton hosiery. The strong point of the clergy’s 


argument is not only are cotton stockings cheaper 
but “they will lengthen the dresses and thus have 
a beneficial effect on the country’s morals.” A turn 
of demand from silk to cotton hosiery would not be 
unwelcome by the majority of hosiery knitters, and a 
lengthening of dresses should be beneficial to the 


entire textile industry. 


— extremes of the reclamation idea, hand the 


prize to a South Jersey commuter who came 


year’s scarecrow in the garage when he 


across last 
began this year on his annual spree of planting a 
I HCL. “ ¥ou 


home garden in order to beat the 
said he, to the unresponsive 


may keep the coat,” 
| 


dummy ‘Nobody will object if you go without 


nether garments. But with a patch or two those blue 
serge pants will serve me better than a pair of $6 
overalls in the garden.” The tailoring was accom 
plished on the selfservice plan, and that commuter is 
quite bus) 


these days saving daylight 


— to statistics compiled by the I 
4 W. Dodge Co., the 


awarded during March in the 


total of building contracts 
territory east of the 
Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers showed a 
large increase over January and February and was 
greater than in any month of 1919. The total for 
March was $327,897,000, compared with $235,848,000 
in January and $216,663,000 in Feiriary. The total 
for the first quarter of 1920 is given as $780,408,000 
as compared with $275,555,000 for a corresponding 


period in 1919. Of this amount $267,193,000, or 34 


per cent., was for industrial buildings 
* + * 
reports from correspondents in 


I ECENT 

Europe studying the Bolshevik movement in 
dicate, it would seem, strenuous efforts on the part 
of the leaders to increase productivity in their fa 
tories, without success. Recently they have been 
compelled to call in the services of expert managers 
belonging to the bourgeoisie to supervise and con 
trol the work in factories. In addition reliable r« 


ports of production in many of the larger plants 


show a steady reduction in production. Cons: 
quently the trade commissary decided that the eight 
hour working day must be increased to ten ot 
twelve hours; that the powers of councils in the 
factories must be greatly reduced; that obligatory 
work must be enforced upon all sections of the ‘com 
Wonder how the apostles of the shorter 
This 


should put a quictus upon the effort to sectire a six 


munity, 


working davs will receive this bit of news? 


hour day and a five day week. 

* * ’ 
a following letter appeared in the Bos‘on 
News Bureau, written to C. W. 


tor: “Referring to the March 13th article headed 


Barron, edi 


The Russian Problem’ under a sub-division ¢1 
‘ Bolshevik 


attention—‘ In forty-six textile work 


titled Failures, the following sentenc« 


ittracted my 


while the number of hands increased 19.5 per cen 


1 


the output declined 19 per cent.’.. This statement 


very interesting in comparison with actual condi 


tions in Massachusetts: 


‘IT am connected with one of the most succe 
Massachusetts and the record 


1919 as compared with 1918 shows the 


textile plants in 
1 
following 
Increase in number of hands a 21 per cent 
14 per cent 


40 per cent 


Decrease in output 


Increase of labor cost per yard 


“The character of the output in 1919 was identi 


cal, or practically so, with the character of the out 


put of 1918 


“ 


It is my judgment that if you investigated you 
would find that the record of the other textile plant 
in New England would not average far from that 
of the plant to which I refer.” 


The above 40 per cent. “increase of labor cost 
per yard” is really 42 per cent. increase in number 
of labor units per yard. If it included the finan- 


cial cost, the percentage would be still higher. 









Cotton Manufacturers’ Convention at Boston 
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About 100 members and guests, in 
cluding 25 or 30 ladies, were present 
when the business session was called to 
order by Charley H. Ely, who acted as 
chairman of this meeting, as well as of 
the social festivities that followed, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committec \ slight change in 
the program was necessitated by the 


delayed arrival of Pre 
Shove, and it was nea 
fore the session starte 


sident W. Frank 
rly 8 o'clock be- 
d. The reports 
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Opening Business Session 


Followed by “ Pop Concert ” 

( er, th { e ( problem that has been faced by manu- 
ference, whi was distributed y facturers ever since the factory form 
ew wecks ag eally forms the Asso industry was instituted, and a solu- 

T repo! this important event. tion has never been found that would 
It was understood that Treasurer W._ stand the test of labor scarcity in pros- 
Irving Bullard was to call attention to perous periods. President Shove did 
the Associa need of larger funds not go into details that would show 
to support its increasing activities, but how a standardized wage scale might 
he avoided all reference to this subject be enforced, or whether it would be 
and read only a few figures showing limited to certain districts or be of na- 
that the association had a modest bal- tional scope. During his two years’ ad- 
ance on the right side of the ledge: ministration President Shove has ad- 





esident S 
vole 1 F 1 
\ phase 
nd placed 1 
rying need 
ot ck ( f appre 
employes that cap 
tial to the succe 
industry as is lab 
terest to manutat 
acy of a standar¢ 
ton mill labor, ; 


manufacturers wh 
nantly high wage 
run mills at night, 


to get sufficient help to operate mills 


by day in certain 


Russell B. Lowe. New President 
id \ i vanced 1a novel leas rth 
an al S ene the industry, and has demon 
] lab t n strated that he 1 hard-headed but 
emphasis up th sighted business man who seldom 


r production, and indulges in theorizing, so it is assumed 


ution on the part « that he has some practical plan for 
ital is quite as esse standardizing wages, and the hope was 
sstul development of expressed by many manufacturers that 
or. Of particular in- it may be exploited and thoroughly 
turers was his advoc- tested. This address was, in effect, 
1 wage scale for cot President Shove’s valedictory to the as- 
and his criticism of sociation, as it has been an unwritten 
oO are “ paying inordi- rule of long duration that a president’s 


Ss to 


labor to 
when it is impossible 


obtain term of 
years 
In introducing the principal speaker 


of the evening, Charles F. Weed, vice- 


office shall never exceed two 


districts.” This is a 








\pri 
ex'emy 
president of the First Nation k As 8 
Boston, Chairman Ely recow a ab 
wonderful leadership and o1 zing d« 
ability that had been shown Mfr spiratt 
Weed during the war in his 9 of am 
chairman and a member of | instan 
mittees on Liberty Bond and R ' . 
drives. Mr. Weed’s address a gret '¥ 
Stake in the Pacific” was an eetes 
ly interesting and instructive a f will P 
conditions in the Far East, and mi oe 
larly in China, and the opp ities me 
for expansion of American expo’ ° trade 
in that part of the world, Mr. Weed oa 
having recently been a meml f 3 , 
party having unusual opportu for ” Z 
investigating conditions in Chin oe 
“Pop Concert” and Smoke ef 

The scene of the “ Pop Conce and trust 
smoker was set in the same room, with but 4 
the same chairs and tables, wait and 5 gel 
menus as were used during the ess ferer 
session, but instead of facing toward sider 
the West, the audience was requested char 
to face toward the East, where the Bos- taug] 


ton Concert Company, a double mixed 
quartet, appeared and gave a most in- 


teresting program of ensemble, sol 
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Robert Amory, Junior Vice-President is 
th: 
a ; e: 
and duct work. The program was 4 re 
follows: 
; the 
** Greeting Spring a Strauss 
Ensemble me 
*‘ Because : ; pire . D' Ha 
Mrs. McKnight 
“The Long Day Close S 
Male Voices 
‘Vis D’Art from La Tose 
Mrs. Hol 
Lat Sigh g es 
Er nt 
‘A Nigh n Ver el 
Mr. a M Dani¢ | 
Ca W t e tl 
Lad vi 
La : 
Mr K le 
Sele from Lucia : etta e 
Enser a 
Phy & Was i igh 
excell ‘ rly every numbe g 
encored, and the singers being ver } 
eral in their responses 1 
The entertainment was a radical de 
parture from the programs that have 


been a feature of 
ers at 


the get-together smok- 


previous spring meetings ot tn 


Fa 1 
Association. The latter have usually 
been attended by members only, the 


es 


ladies being confined to the galle 
when galleries were available, while the 
entertainment has usually been furnished 
by vaudeville artists, combined with the 
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\pril 24, 1920 


x’emporaneous attempts of members. 


A. “get-togethers” they were unques- 
tionably a howling success, but in those 
good old days there was no lack of in- 
sp'ration to stimulate the latent efforts 
of amateur talent, while in the present 


instance such inspiration was largely, if 
wholly, lacking. While some re- 
eret was expressed at the changed char- 
acier of the program, sober afterthought 
will probably convince most of the crit- 
s that under present conditions the old 
style of entertainment could hardly fail 
to fall flat. In his formal announcement 
to Association members of the changed 
character of the program, Chairman Ely 
wrote as follows: “ The trip which many 
us took to New Orleans taught us 
several things, and there has therefore 
been planned an entertainment which we 
trust will be not only radically different, 
but a great deal more interesting.” It 
is generally agreed that it really was dif- 
ferent and interesting, but there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
character of the several things that were 
taught by the trip to New Orleans, and 


TEXTILE 


Mr. Ely has not yet explained to the sat 
isfaction of all what he had in mind. 

An interesting feature of the concert 
was its production under the patronage 
of a selected number of the wives of 
Association members. They and a num- 
ber of other wives and daughters of 
members and guests graced the enter 
tainment, and the patronesses were en- 
tertained at dinner by the officers of the 
Association at the Copley-Plaza Wednes- 
day evening. The list of patronesses is 
as follows: Mrs. Charles H. Ely, Mrs 
W. Frank Shove, Mrs. Rufus R. Wil 
son, Mrs. Russell B. Lowe, Mrs. W. 
Irving Bullard, Mrs. Philip Dana, Mrs 
E. Kent Swift, Mrs. L. M. Keeler, Mrs. 
E. H. Marble, Mrs. Randall N. Durfee, 
Mrs. George L. Gilmore, Mrs. John H. 
Holt, Mrs. John Rousmaniere, Mrs. 
Charles H. Fish, Mrs. Albert L. Scott, 
Mrs. Robert Amory, Mrs. J. A. Atwood, 
Jr., Miss Dorothy Atwood, Mrs. Albert 
Farwell Bemis, Mrs. Frederick A. Flat- 
her, Mrs. Charles M. Holmes, Mrs. Ste 
phen C. Lowe, Mrs. Fred W. Parks, 
Mrs. George P. Grant, Jr. 


Report of the Secretary 


HE several reports of standing 
committees already submitted to 
you. partially record the activities 


present and prospective of the National 
Association. During the year the 
Committee on Tariff and Taxation has 
kept in close and informing touch with 
the national aspects of those subjects. 
The work of the Committee on Labor 
during the same period, while unob- 
trusive, has been most effective. The 
same holds good of the work of the 
Committee on Foreign Trade. 

The outstanding event of the year, 
considered from the standpoint of col- 
lective -effort, was the World~ Cotton 
Conference, held at New Orleans last 
October, and which included repre- 
sentatives of more than twenty na- 
tions. From it resulted a permanent 
organization which will hold its next 
meeting in Manchester, England, in 
June or July of next year. This is 
the first world coordination of all 
branches of the textile industry and it 
is the confident belief of its sponsors 
that great and continuing good will 
result from it. 

The secretary again wishes to thank 
the officers, directors and_ individual 


for a generous measure of cooperation 
and helpful counsel, without which his 


Rufus R. Wilson 


Secretary 


individual efforts would have _ been 


members of the National Association | faulty and ineffective. 


Thursday Morning Session 


HE human element in relation to 
the textile industry was strongly 
emphasized at the second session held 
Thursday morning. It was realized 
that workers demanded to be recognizea 
as human beings and no longer as mere 
cogs in the textile machine. The gen- 
eral theme was “The Way to Indus- 
trial Good Will,” and various phases of 
subject were discussed by experts 
1 the whole discussion summed up 
the venerable Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
rsity, who was warmly welcomed by 
members present rising both at the 
mmencement and conclusion of his 
ldress. 


} 


+! 


The session was called to order at 10 
‘lock, half an hour behind time, with 
very slim attendance, but the room 
led up as the morning wore on. The 
ilairman, James Thomson, who is the 
hairman of the Labor Committee of the 
\ssociation, said that they met there to 
‘scuss the problem of industrial good 


will. He discussed the continuity of 
employment, which later Dr. Eliot said 
was one of the most important of all 
questions affecting the welfare of the 
worker, and recommended that the 
manufacturers present look ahead and 
build on the foundation of industrial 
good will without which continuity of 
employment could not be safeguarded. 
He thought the excess of demand over 
supply of workers would, unless the 
unexpected happened, prevail for some 
years. 

The economic education of employes 
was the first subject brought before the 
conference. Dudley R. Kennedy of 
Philadelphia> in a clean-cut convincing 
talk, asserted that he had no panacea to 
hand out; that there was only one real 
way to industrial good will and that, ab- 
solute confidence between capital and 
labor, which confidence today is largely 
wanting. Larger industrial units have 
of course made for efficiency, but have 
also resulted in loss of confidence, in 
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absence of the personal touch between 
employer and He thought 
that a “state of mind” was largely re 
sponsible for things as they are today 
and that mill managements, as a whole, 


employe. 





Pe 
ie 
= 


Charles H. Ely 


Chairman of Entertainment Committee 


had been greatly to blame, referring to 
workers as “hands” and_ reserving 
themselves the right to do all the think- 
ing. Mill management had been asleep 
at the switch. The average worker had 
the most ridiculous views 
but he honestly them He 
thinks that there is an inexhaustible 
supply of gold in the mill office 

A recognition of the fact that greater 
frankness very desirable in rela 
tion between employer and employe was 
evident throughout the entire discussion 
The day of secrecy, continued Mr. Ken 
nedy, has gone by. If the workers oi 
the country understood exactly the tex 
tile situation, in its main bearings, un 
rest would collapse. Referring to the 
attitude of labor he said that production 
cannot 


about business 
believed 


was 


be driven out today: it must he 
led out and the foreman or 
the proper intermediary to put confi 
dence into the worker. Production fot 
profits, he concluded, has no longer any 


driving force; it must be production for 


overseer is 


the good of every American citizen 
This address was characterized by the 
chairman as a very necessary dose oi 
sulphur and molasses 

“Welfare Work in Southern Mills” 
was then outlined by Mrs. Ethel 


LaGrange, Ga., who in a 
simple, sincere, unaffected manner re- 
ferred to her work which she said was 


Thomas of 


self appointed and without salary and 
which had brought her during the last 
six years into close contact with the 
workers of nearly 600 mills located in 


the Southern States. This was the first 


time Mrs. Thomas had ever spoken be- 
fore such an audience explaining her- 
self and her work. Originally a mill 


girl from the Red Hills of South Caro 
lina, she has by her self education and 
perfectly unselfish interest in south- 
ern workers earned for herself the title 
of “ The Sunshine Lady of the Southern 
Mills.” She said that to the extent that 
lack of appreciation is denied the work- 
ers so long will industrial unrest con- 
tinue. The use of suitable moving pic- 
tures, not to explain industrial pro- 
cesses, but to inculcate American ideals 
of character and achievement, express 
one of the prime needs of the hour. 
Her position on this matter was strong- 
ly endorsed later by Dr. Eliot. 

Boyd Fisher, industrial adviser to 
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some forty plants in Detroit, idealistic 
but practical and scholarly withal, gave 
“Collective Bar 
gaining as a Basis of Efficiency.” Col 
lective constantly as 
suming greater importance inasmuch as 
the individual contract had al 
most completely broken down. He did 
not this method of arranging dit 
ferences and bringing 
understanding either on 


a strong address on 


bargaining was 


system 


urge 
about a_ better 
moral or eth 


he basis 


cal grounds but simply on t 
efficiency and increased production. He 
would exclude morals, but the is- 
frequently confused that 
they can easily be shifted from one side 


not 


sues are so 


to another and are thus of little prac 
tical value Soc 1ety today demands 
greater production, but it also insists 
upon a balancing of conflicting claims 
and this establishes a real problem 
A New Spirit Abroad 
The balance of labor has been great 


ly disturbed as a result of the late wat 
\ new spirit is abroad and some entire 
ly new, permanent and perhaps entire- 


ly unexpected results will result from 


present day redistribution of labor. 
The sense of personality lost in pres 
ent modern industrial organization will 


have to be regained \ worker gives 
himself when he is a genuine 
partner in enterprise. Labor can 
nor do workers 
gratitude for advances they 
Industry will have to 
be reorganized to appeal more strong- 
ly to various ranks of workers. In 
concluding he gave many illustrations 
drawn from his experience where col 
beneficial 
in reducing cost, increasing production 
and bringing industrial 
stability 


more ot 
any 
no longer be coerced 
show 


have to 


any 
extort 


lective bargaining has been 


about greater 





E. Kent Swift 
Board of Directors 


The miseducation of labor was then 
discussed in a paper by Sherman Rog- 
ers of New York, which was read by 
Irving W. Bullard, Mr. Rogers being 
detained. The title of the address, 
“Direct Action vs. Inaction,” gave lit- 
tle clue to the strong virile sentiments 
uttered. Chairman Thomson character- 
ized Mr. Rogers as a man of large ex- 
perience in adjusting labor troubles in 
the Western timber districts. As the 
hour was late the main points only of 
the paper were given. Industrial facts, 
contended Mr. Rogers, had heen ma- 
liciously mis-stated and radical elements 
were engaged in miseducating Ameri- 
can labor. Labor was being taught 
that the first two hours of a day pro- 
duced about all that ever came to a 
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man in return. Radical propaganda 

ymmbined with the arrogance of fore- 
men and overseers were responsible for 
about 99 per cent. of the difference ob- 
taining between employer and employe. 

The addresses of the morning were 
summed up in a masterly manner by 
Dr. Eliot, who took up and further 
elucidated the chief points made by 
each speaker, expressing his own very 
strong interest in labor questions and 
incidentally explaining the origin and 
present working of the pension system 
it present in force at Harvard. Dr. 
Eliot's address was distinctly broad 
gauged and of fine spirit. The em- 
ployer, he asserted, needs education 
quite as much as the employe and the 
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quickest way to educate the latter is to 
give him some genuine part in the 
management of business. It was of 
incalculable importance to the country 
that employers should arrange for the 
proper education of their employes. 
He thought that very little responsi- 
bility was felt at the present time by 
workers for good management and 
efficiency in the various plants. No 
one could overestimate the extraordi- 
nary profits and prosperity that would 
result from the establishment of indus- 
trial harmony which among _ other 
things would certainly dispel that real 
terror to the worker—the dread of un- 
employment. Dr. Eliot spoke in part 
follows: 


as 


“The Way to Industrial Goodwill” 


» By Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


MEAN to take quite a short time be- 
cause I am very much interested 
myself in hearing other people talk in 
this open forum, I, of am not a 
manufacturer, and never have been, and 


I declined this 


‘ourse, 


to preside at meeting 


when I was invited to do so by Mr. Wil- 

mon that ground. I think a manufac- 
turer ought to preside, but I am glad to 
have an opportunity of taking part in the 
open discussion because I have studied 

ese problems for a good many years 
und have had a good deal of experience 
myself, not in manufacturing, but in 
de with all sorts of mechanics, from 
printers to masons, all sorts of builders, 
ill sorts of peopl who are concerned 
with the erection of buildings, and of a 

1 class of building 

Chis experience of mine has led me to 
tak very wide interest in labor ques 
tions and I have studied these questions 
carefully now for more than twenty 
year I have also been very much in- 
terested in all questions relating to pen 
sions or annuities, provisions against 
death and disability, for people who 


work and whose incomes are not large. 

In 1880 I introduced into the service 
of Harvard University the pension sys- 
tem which was really copied from the 
British Civil Service Pension System, 
and I also brought before the faculties 
of the University a co-operative pension 
system, a contributory pension as it is 
now called to-day. That contributory 
pension was copied from the great in- 
surance company of France, which in- 
sures against disability risk on 
land and sea, life, health, cattle, every- 
thing else. They had already had long 
in use a contributory method which was 


every 


of the highest value, highest value to the 


company as well as to all its employes, 
but turned out that although the fac 
ulties of the University preferred the 
contributory pensions or annuity, it was 
not p ssible, for the owners of the funds 
and buildings of Harvard University to 
carry out that system because it en- 
dang ed the total ¢ xemption of an edu- 
ational institution from taxation. The 
co utory pension provided a fund for 
ea ndividual, which he could with- 
lraw a vy time if he leaves the service 
| tan \ in take possession OT It 
ediately after he es, so that con 

I ( pension was held here in Mas 
ichusetts to be private property and on 
that account this svstem was rejected 
1 we have iblished in 


blind pension est 
t experience 
all dis- 


all sorts 


Harvard University Phat 
] terested me ever since in 


ons ot pensions, al 


sions for working men against 
) ure death, sickness, total disabil- 
ity of every kind. We have heard a 


good deal about those provisions to-day 
already. 
Continuity of Employment 


Your chairman dwelt chiefly in his 
opening remarks on continuity of em- 
ployment and the means of providing it, 
on the apprehension of the working men, 
of his employes. It is of course all im- 
portant that any such continuity of em- 
ployment should be provided in a man- 
ner which the working man himself un- 
derstands and believes in. There is no 
doubt that doubt concerning continuity 
of employment is one of the worst evils 
from which our working men suffer. 
The apprehension of sudden discharge is 
one of the worst evils from which our 
laboring population suffers and to pre- 
that liability of 

for 


vent discharge, except 

cause in indis- 
putable cases, is what we most mean to 
study in order to bring about happier re- 
lations between capital and labor. 

Mr. Kennedy laid before you a propo- 
sition of the utmost significance and I 
want to say at once that what he said 
about education being the only means of 
relieving the intense tension among all 
our laboring people to-day and the ten- 
sion and anxiety on the part of all em- 
ployers to-day, that education is the only 
hopeful remedy for the present distress- 
ing situation. The real question is what 
are the means of educating both the em- 
ployer and the employe, for, as I think 
Mr. Kennedy remarked, the employer 
needs education quite as much as the 
employe. As Mr. Kennedy said, edu- 
cation is a slow process, terribly slow, 
if you have got to begin with the chil- 
dren. How can we quicken it? How 
can we take hold of this education of the 
adults, of the people who are already at 
work, of the managers who are already 
at work, and don’t understand their 
business ? 


of course sound 


The most hopeful means, so far as I 
have been able to apprehend the situa- 
tion, is through the introduction in all 
factories, mines, railroads, every- 
where, of what is called co-operative 
management; the method which has been 
introduced with such extraordinary suc- 
cess by Mr. Mitten in the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. The moment 
you give employes a real power in the 
works, a real power of controlling, for 
instance, wages, rules, discipline, and a 
real power of providing works gradually 
with foremen and forewomen that are 
satisfactory to the employes the faster 
you produce the needed education. It 
is through undertaking part of the man- 
agement that the employes learn quick- 
est, and they not only learn the busi- 
ness, the actual business of the factory 


our 


or mine or railroad, but they learn the 
means of removing waste, discontent, 
slackers. The last point is important. 
They not only learn who the slackers 
are but they are positively ruthless in 
their demands for the removal of such. 


Co-operative Management 


The effect of introducing co-operative 
management into the factory which I 
have lately heard of and talked about, 
is very striking indeed. Collective bar- 
gaining under a judicious scheme of co- 
operative management really disappears 
aS a question between employers and 
employes. It actually disappears. I 
will cite a single instance in a factory 
owned really by a family—it has only 
been going on four years, so it cannot 
be used really as a very strong argu- 
ment for the system, and it is a rather 
small factory, too, so it does not afford 
a perfect example for a great factory 
with thousands of employes; but the re- 
sults so far are so significant that I will 
take a moment to mention two or three 
of them. 


In the first place, they had a manag- 
ing committee set up in which a ma- 
jority were from the rank and file. The 
manager was on the same committee, 
and two or three foremen were on the 
same committee, but the rank and file 
had an actual majority. In the course of 
a year’s experience the rank and file 
changed the nature of that committee, 
and for two years past it has consisted 
of the general manager, another officer 
whom they call superintendent, and three 
or four foremen and forewomen, and no 
representative of the rank and file—and 
this by the action of the rank and file. 
The rank and file have no membership 
in that managing committee. 

Now that managing committee deter- 
mines all questions of wages and hours. 
There are a few directors of this plant, 
but they have nothing to do with the de- 
termination of either wages or hours. 
This managing committee does it all. 
As one of the results, they change wages 
with the different seasons of the year 
somewhat. They made numerous 
changes of wages in the course of the 
last two years, mostly, of course, in the 
direction of increase. That committee 
classifies the workers throughout the es- 
tablishment, classifies them into four 
classes, according to their merits and 
according to their function. Then they 
determine the number of hours a week, 
and this very last year they shifted those 
hours five times for the needs of the 
factory in the different seasons of the 
year. Further, they put the number of 
hours a week up as high as sixty at the 
peak of their business—it is a seasonal 
business—sixty hours a week without 
overtime. That is, there was no com- 
pensation, no pay for overtime at all. 
They worked on the same weekly wage, 
so to speak—they call it salary—in sum- 
mer and the early autumn that they did 
in the winter. Although they worked 
sixty hours a week not infrequently at 
the peak, they would only work forty- 
four in the winter. Think what those 
people have learned about the conduct of 
the business and the means of securing 
its prosperity, and what they will do 
with their own hands in order to keep 
that prosperity. 

The last address to which we listened 
dealt with an insurance method about 
which I cannot pretend to have any real 
knowledge, but the method as described 
seemed to me to sacrifice or do away 
with some of the most important moral 
influences of insurance, particularly of 
life insurance and disability insurance, 
and sickness insurance, which a man 
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takes in the interest of his wife 1 
children. 

One of the best influences which 
life insurance companies have exerc: ed 
upon the community at large, resuits 
from the physical examination which 
every applicant for insurance underg \¢s, 
That is an important contribution of a 
very sound influence to the community 
at large—that examination. I am told 
that the examination is dispensed with 
in Group Insurance. Well, of course, 
that means that somebody has go: to 
pay for the influence of tuberculous and 
drunken people, and people with ve- 
nereal disease already established, though 
perhaps not active, have upon the others, 
Who will pay for that? Who is going 
to pay? How are we going to preserve 
the difference in rate of insurance on a 
man who is a total abstainer from that 
on a man who drinks? There again the 
insurance companies, as we all know, 
have been of enormous service to the 
community at large. Their testimony is 
of great value—namely: That the total 
abstainer is a very much better risk than 
a man who is not a total abstainer. We 
should have lost all ‘of that benefit on 
this principle of no examination. 

I should hesitate on that account alone 
to advocate the group insurance as de- 
structive to us. 


— 


Then the fact that the group insur- 
ance is paid for by the company seems 
to me to dispense with one of the best 
moral influences of life and health in- 
surance. The worker who has an in- 
come of $1,500 a year says to himself, 
“Well, I will spend $25 a year on life 
insurance premiums for the benefit of 
my wife and children. I want to do 
that. I want to do it very much.” It’s 
a very good thing for that man to d 
It shows the moral fibre, which is invalu- 
able, Now, he gets an increase of an- 
nual pay. He earns $2,500 a year, and 
immediately the right sort of man dou- 
bles the amount of his life insurance for 
the benefit of his family. It is as good 
an act as he can do; but then if the 
company is to pay for it, there will be 
no moral training or influence resulting 
from that kind of insurance. 


I suggest these doubts with regard to 
the group insurance method which we 
have heard of to-day; but they are only 
doubts. I do not know enough about 
the insurance business to express a con- 
fident opinion, 

And, now may I say a single word 
about the enormous, the incalculable im- 
portance to our country of this taking 
hold immediately, by all employers, of 
the education of the employes; and 
giving them the opportunity to enter 
into the management in many parts of 
the work—to share in the management 
itself—thus giving them a sense of re- 
sponsibility accordingly. That sense of 
responsibility is of great consequence in 
its effect on character, in its effect on th 
actions of the persons who feel for th 
first time that responsibility. 

There is no sense of responsibility now 
on the part of the employes in most 
our factories for the good management 
and prosperity of the work. There 1s 
moral influence within your reach, 
it is of the utmost consequence to 
American people—and, of course, to | 
American people now, to rescue thi 
from any kind of moral downfall, wh 
the people have experienced since 
went to war in April, 1917, and partu 
larly since the Armistice of Novem! 
1918. 

We need a great revival, a great mo! 
revival, and here within your hands 
one of the best possible means of brit 
ing about that revival. 





(Goodwill 


—it is the real force, the 
last pound of flesh back of 
any business; and it is a 
personal matter. 


National goodwill is the g00d- 
will total of a certain number 
of thousands of given com- 
munities—the goodwill total 
of a certain number of in- 
dividual merchants. 


National goodwill can only 
be accomplished by build- 
ing store by store—town by 
town—state by state 


—and always it begins and 
ends with the individual re- 
tail merchant. 


The Department Stores and 
Dry Goods Stores of America 
represent the most highly 
competitive business in ex- 
istence. 


They .are invariably the 
greatest retail factors in their 
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communities — people turn 
instinctively to them for 
their requirements. 


The retail merchant cannot 
escape the responsibility of 
public satisfaction — the 
satisfaction which depends 
more upon merchandise 
values than upon advertised 
impressions. 


The retail merchant must 
select merchandise not so 
much on the basis of a name 
which the public may know 
but rather on the basis of 
merchandise that will com- 
pete in price, quality, ap- 
pearance and final satisfac- 
tion with merchandise simi- 
larly selected by his com- 
petitors. 


He lives and grows by just 
that process. 


His goodwill is the greatest 
asset of your business. 


Do you really know the 
Dry Goods Economist? 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 New 39°St- 
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oO 


of Dry Goods 
and allied lines 
are sold on the 
the Daateil 
tai 

Merchant 

In the eyes of 
the Consumer 
he is responsible 


* 
PROVED By RESCARCH 
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Discussion of Industrial Good Will 


The discussion following the presenta- 
tion of the papers on the subject of 
industrial good-will was as follows: 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentle 
men, chairman of the Labor Com 
mittee of the National Association ot 


Cotton Manufacturers, I have felt it to 


be my job to be at these meetings to 
listen to what the speakers tell us, and 
nobody appreciates more than I do the 
value of a general resume such as Dr. 


Eliot has given us. I cannot claim the 
ability to present to you as clearly, not 
so well as Dr. Eliot, the manufacturers’ 
of what has been said this 
morning. If you will bear with me | 


will try to do it very briefly. 


viewpoint 


There is no question about all we can 
do to educate foreman and our 
workers should be done, and should be 
There is a means though 
which collectively in the cotton industry, 
this has been started. Its work has not 
yet borne fruit, but I believe it is on 
the way to do so 


our 


done at onc¢ 


Now as to Collective Bargaining—col- 
lective bargaining as a basis of efficiency 
from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer. I will briefly touch upon that by 
saying that the only 
gaining we have had so 
with leaders who 
sent anywheres near 
the people employed 

Now the introduction of industrial 
democracy, as outlined by Mr. Leach 
and as introduced, as we are told, in a 
number of factories, has impressed me 
as a manufacturer to be lacking in the 
test of time. I do not believe that any 
manufacturer should be the last to take 
anything up, but I am quite willing to 
let somebody else be first until I can 
see how it works out. Mrs. Thomas’ 
story about how education was brought 
about in the South was very interesting 
to me, and I know what she said was 
true. 

Group Insurance for 
Workers—I have viewed 
executive of a sizable 
mill in various ways. 
have not introduced it into my mill is 
not conclusive evidence that I do not 
see the value of it But I think we 
might just as well be outspoken in saying 
that from the viewpoint of the manu 
facturer the group insurance is per se a 
help-getter and a help-holder. There 
is nothing of philanthropy in it. 

Well, gentlemen, I have concluded my 
remarks on this subject. The open dis 
cussion will now start and I hope there 
will be active 


Mr. Rice: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to raise a point about group in- 
surance. I believe in the statement 
that group insurance is a_ help-getter, 
and, as I stated, a help-retainer. But 
I believe you have overlooked one of 
the prime reasons for group insurance, 
and that is its influence. Consider the 
influence upon the worker after he has 
been absent on sickness, to find that he 
receives something. It is something for 
him. It brings him back to work with 
less debt as the result of his illness. In 
the same way the insurance paid to 
the widow of a worker—it is good from 
a community standpoint, and you can- 
not raise community conditions without 
raising the business conditions of the 
manufacturer. 


bar- 
far has been 
do not repre- 
100 per cent. of 


collective 


union 


the Industrial 
that as the 
cotton and yarn 
The fact that I 


participation 


THe CHAIRMAN: 
by “ 


What do you mean 
raising the standard in a com- 
munity” and why should it be raised 
by the manufacturers? 


Mr. Rice: Just in the same sense 
that a worker with a savings bank ac- 
count has a higher standard of living 
than one who has not, just so as you 
increase the number of workers who 
have bank accounts you increase the 
standard of living in that community 
and that necessarily redounds to the 
advantage of business interests. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is not a savings ac- 
count something the individual has of 
his own volition put away? 

Mr. Rice: Yes, sir. 

I believe the argument is correct pro- 
vided you do not have a scientific method 
of handling group insurance. If you 
have a method to check disability, and 
report back absenteeism, it will check 
you in your work and the company that 
that will see that the worker is 
able to return when he is ready to re- 
turn to work, and not before. 


sees, 





W. Irving Bullard 


Treasurer of National Association 


I do not believe group insurance 
should be handed over gratis to the 
worker, without any response from his 
side. Co-operation with the worker is 
good, and the worker's efficiency is se- 
cured in that way to a greater extent. 

Carr. Wuite: I might say in regard 
to group insurance that we would not 
adopt it without physical examination 
because the insurance is for the dura- 
tion of the employment in the particular 
factory, and the aged and decrepit would 
probably be discharged or leave the em- 
plioyment before that time came. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is there any other 
question? 

Mr. Dunn: I was asked by Mr. Wil 
son to be here to say anything that 
might perhaps be helpful. I wanted to 
say that I feel on this question of col- 
lective bargaining that I believe that 
there is an element in there that ulti- 
mately before we get through with it, 


will lead us toward what it seems to 
me is a thing which industry is ulti- 
mately leading to, that is, a sort of 


league of industry. It appears to me 
that a great deal of our troubles come 
on us because we haven't industry suf- 
ficiently closely allied in the working 
out of its common problems, the com- 
mon problem of production and other 
things that affect industry as a whole, 
and that while the question of collective 
bargaining on an upward market is 
easier going than on a downward mar- 
ket, on the whole they will come 
together they will be able to take care of 
both the rises and declines with some 
scientific calculation in advance so to in 
a very large degree offset the conditions 
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that will arise in our own country, as 
well as offset the conditions arising in 
foreign countries. 

So far as education is concerned it has 
always seemed to me, if I may speak 
figuratively, that in industry we should 
take down the glass partition, in other 
words the partition which separates the 
office from the factory. The man on the 
outside of that glass partition does not 
come in contact with any of the problems 
that are so interesting and important to 
the management, so necessary to the 
production output. Their problems on 
the inside are entirely different. There 
is no understanding on the outside as to 
what goes on on the inside. The out- 
side people think that behind the glass 
partition there is no limit to the money, 
that it is all put away in a stocking with- 
out a bottom. They look upon the banks 
as places where they have a big lot of 
money and all they need to do is to pull 
it out in bunches. They do not know 
how it gets in there; they do not know 
the problems and the burdens of the 
men on the inside. That is figurative 
language, but the real line of democ- 
racy is one of mental attitude, it is the 
ability of the management and of the 
employe to appreciate the standpoint of 
the other. 

I feel this way about the question of 
group insurance: To begin with it ought 
to be on a basis like your own factory 
mutuals, probably improved to the de- 
gree that it has been in the non-profit- 
making organizations. The basic idea 
of group insurance is to make a common 
platform on which the employer and em- 
ploye can stand. 

My own experience comes from my 
connection with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, where the entire plan was worked 
out in a well thought out program in ad- 
vance. On the Union Pacific Railroad 
there are 8,000 miles of iron and 40,000 
employes. When that plan was put into 
effect, I talked over the plan with the 
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men in the machine shops, the supc. in- 
tendents, those in the clerical offices, .nd 
I told them to take the applications h me 
and talk them over with the ben. ¢j 

aries. I told them that this was a m ‘ter 
of thrift. That it was a thing to be -ar- 
ried in addition to their own insur ace. 
paid for by themselves. And whe: th 
applications were to be signed I di not 
want them to be signed in a perfur 
manner, but wished them to have a per- 
sonal interest. I told them to take them 
home and discuss them with the be: 

ciary, thereby making the benefici: ry a 
part of that job. She saw him wr te ip 
his name and her name and whe: the 
policies were handed to them, they were 
given them personally and were told | 
put them away carefully and keep 
because they were of great value. | told 
them of the advantage of having this in- 
surance and pointed out that some 
fellow could not get insurance because 
he was too old. 

When death came in that organization 
of 40,000 employes, and there were two 
or three hundred deaths every year, the 
employer had this means of personally 
coming into contact with two or 
hundred homes. 

This insurance is a matter of great 
influence on the people in their relation 
to the employers. On this bit of road 
during the period of Government control 
the question of hours and wages was 
regulated from Washington. Nat- 
urally when you come to put in blanket 
orders to affect thousands of men there 
is some trouble as to their applicability 
These same troubles were among those 
of the thousands of employes on the 
Union Pacific, but as a result of the 
common platform which the group in 
surance gave to the people they could 
understand the fairness of the com- 
pany in their dealings with one another, 
and all these disputes with respect to 
these details that arose, were easily ad 
justed. 


hree 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


HE third session Thursday after- 

noon was devoted to another vital 
problem of the cotton manufacturers— 
the problem of increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of his raw 
material. The subject was “ Growing 
and Handling of Cotton.” Never before 
have cotton manufacturers felt such a 
vital interest in this problem, It can no 
longer be left to the grower alone, but 
the whole industry must cooperate so 
that the close relations between the raw 
material, its transportation and _ final 
manufacture into goods is brought to 
the attention of’ all branches of the ir 
dustry, so that they may get together 
to meet the abnormal conditions which 
have arisen since the war and will con- 
tinue in the future. With that idea in 
view a special committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Cotton Manufacturers 
has given very careful consideration tu 
this subject and has prepared a report 
which outlines some definite steps that 
may be taken. 

The meeting was opened by Albert 
Greene Duncan, Chairman of this ses- 
sion who briefly outlined the purpose 
and object of the group discussion. The 
report of the special committee was pre- 
sented as follows: 


Report on the Cotton Situation 


We believe that the cotton situation 
in this country, with respect to the ade- 
quacy and quality of the supply, is so 
serious as to warrant concerted effort on 
the part of manufacturers. 


Statistics furnished to the World Cot- 
ton Conference at New Orleans by Mr 
Oscar P. Austin of the National City 
Bank of New York show that the 
world’s production of cotton during the 
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last four years in 500 pound bales ‘1s 
averaged 19,300,000, or even less t'.an 
the production in 1904-1905. Consu 
tion on the other hand has incre: 


steadily since 1904-05 until checked »y 


the war. 
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P; duction has shown no tendency to 


incrcase. The consumption on the other 
han’. until checked by the war, showed 
a decided increase. With an American 
crop averaging for the past five years 
(1915-16 to 1919-20) less than 12,000,000 
bales we are faced with a probable de- 
mani for several million bales in excess 
of this amount. The Textile Committee 


at te Allied Trade Conference at At- 


jantic City held conference with repre- 
sentatives of the textile industries of 
Great Britain, France and Italy. Based 


on the requirements of American cotton 
as stated by the representatives of these 
countries, it was estimated by the Tex- 
tile Committee that the needs of the 
world for American cotton (provided 
fnancial arrangements could be made) 
during 1920 were for almost 15,000,000 
bales—including about 6,000,000 for the 
United States. Exports before the war 
give backing to the soundness of the 
above estimates. 


The growth of the automobile indus- 
try and other new uses for cotton and 
the growth in civilization and population 
seem certain greatly to increase the de- 
mand for cotton in future especially 
when the world has recovered its pro- 
ductive capacity. 

We believe that from our own point 
of view as American cotton manufac- 
turers it is important to take steps to 
remove this shortage by dealing with the 
cotton situation in our own country, so 
far as possible, rather than by depending 
upon increases in cotton production in 
other parts of the world. We must be 
sure of our own supply, with the cheaper 
freight rates, but above all because this 
supply is essential if our industry is to 
remain in a strong position and to de- 
velop. Great Britain is looking after 
her own interests in Egypt and is mak- 
ing every effort to improve cotton pro- 
duction there. Japan is developing 
rapidly her cotton growing work in 
Korea (and incidentally, through such 
concerns as the Southern Products 
Company, backed by Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, has already placed herself in a 
very strong position in the South for 
securing an adequate supply for herself 
from this country). 

Protection Needed 

It seems clear from the above that as 
cotton manufacturers we ought to do 
something to protect ourselves. The in- 
terests of the growers lie in the same 
direction also. The supply of cotton in 
this country can be increased in the fol- 
lowing ways: 1. By increasing the acre- 
age. 2. By increasing the yield per acre. 
3. By improving the quality. 4. By de- 
creasing waste in ginning, baling, samp- 
ling, etc. 


, 


We believe that we can do little to 
aid in increasing the acreage, the chief 
difficulty there being the shortage of 
labor, especially during picking time. 
Our only practicable assistance in this 
direction might come through aid in 
fighting the boll weevil, as will be dis- 
cussed later. 

We believe that our best opportunity 
to help in enlarging the supply is in con- 
nection with increasing the yield per 
acre and the quality of grade, character 
and staple. We should work towards the 
end of improved methods of crop culti- 
vata, seed selection, fertilization, fight- 


ing ‘he boll weevil and other pests. We 
sho. d try to bring about greater effi- 
ciency of labor and improved ginning, 
bali: + and sampling. 


V - should like to recommend the fol- 
low’ g method as the one which seems 


to v the best practicable way to deal 
the situation: 


That a committee be appointed by the 
National Council to report to the Coun- 
cil at some future date their detailed 
recommendations as to exactly what is 
to be done. 


That this committee should include a 
paid Secretary, who shall make a careful 
investigation and report back to the 
above committee on the practicability of 
the following suggestions and who shall 
at the same time submit to the commit- 
tee any other plans of procedure which 
may seem best to him. 

1. Plantations. Would it be desira- 
ble for cotton manufacturers, through 
the National Council, to cooperate with 


cotton growers individually or as a 
group, in the establishment of one or 
more experimental plantations in the 


South to study methods of increasing 
the yield per acre, of improving the 
quality, and of diminishing the waste in 
handling? If so, what should be the 
scope of the work of these plantations? 
How should we undertake such a plan 
and‘in what way should the whole work 
be organized and managed? Would it 
be desirable to have the plantations of 
such character and size that authoritative 
information and evidence could be fur- 
nished on such matters as: The relative 
values of different seeds, methods of 
seed selection, methods of cultivation, of 
picking, of ginning, of combating the 
boll weevil (such as by poisoning with 
calcium arsenate), and so forth? 
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The work of such plantations should 
be considered from two points of view: 
First, as to the experimental and re- 
search work which may be carried on, 
and secondly, as to how the plantations 
can be made to pay—to be commercially 
successful, for if they are not commer- 
cial successes their influence as experi- 
mental plantations will be relatively 
small. The practical business side of 
the whole question must be carefully 
studied. 


2. Research Work in studying the cot- 
ton fibre. Very little pure research work 
is being done in this country, certainly 
by the mills, along the lines of a scien- 
tific study of the cotton fibre. We really 
know very little about cotton and just 
what quality of fibre or mixture of 
fibres is best for a particular kind of 
work. If the growing of cotton is to be 
studied with a view to meeting the needs 
of manufacturers, it is obvious that we 
ought to study more thoroughly into 
what we need. According to a report 
Dr. S. W. Grossley, Daniel’s professor 
of chemistry at King’s College, London 
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University, has been appointed director 
of research (under Government aus- 
pices) for the cotton industry in Great 
Britain. We believe that this matter of 
research should be given careful con- 
sideration in the investigation referred 


to above. 


3. Cooperation with Government 
Agencies. The Bureau of Standards 
nas recently established a small textile 
experimental plant. The possibilities for 
sooperation between the Bureau of 
Standards and Manufactures should be 
nvestigated. For instance, if experi- 
mental plantations are established the 
Bureau of Standards might serve as an 
excellent place to test the spinning quali 
ies and waste in manufacturing of the 
different types of cotton produced—the 
results perhaps being checked up by 
nicroscopic fibre analysis on the part of 
some other Government agency or in 
connection with the possible research 
work under the leadership of manufac 
urers referred to above 

We believe that the work of other 
Government agencies, such as_ the 
Bureau of Markets and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, as well as that of the 
Bureau of Standards, should be studied 
with a view to recommendation of the 
pest methods of cooperation. We should 
know what such agencies are doing in 
order that we may benefit by their work, 
and they should know the problems in 
which manufacturers are most. in 
crerested. 

4. Publicity. We believe that the suc- 
cess of anything that may be done will 
depend to a great extend on the pub- 
icity obtained among growers and mills. 
The handling and permanent organiza- 
tion of this side of the question should 
ae studied. 

5. Permanent Supervision. The 
methods for permanent organization 
ind supervision to coordinate-all-of-the 
above work should be reported. 

We believe that the man selected to 
make the above investigation should be 
a man of high calibre, and that he 
should be given the full backing of the 
National Council in his work, so that 
he may be aided in every way possible 
by Government officials, cotton growers, 
and others with whom he may consult. 

In summary we reaffirm our belief 
that the serious prospective shortage of 
cotton, especially cotton of good staple, 
and the labor situation alike require 
prompt efforts on the part of manufac 
turers carefully to investigate the possi- 
bilities along the lines of a more scien 
tific production and handling of cotton 

Mr. Scott Speaks 


The chairman introduced Albert L. 
Scott, who was the representative of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers of this Special Committee, to 
speak on this report 

Mr. Scott pointed out that the funda 
mental idea of the Publicity Bureau was 
not so much to inform cotton farmers 
about methods of growing cotton, but to 
disseminate information which would be 
of value to them in directing their ef- 
forts how to obtain best results for the 
market desired by the cotton spinner. 
It was not intended to depress prices, 
but to help farmers get a better price 
for good cotton and to try to foster 
good will between all branches of the 
industry. 

He recalled the impression that had 
been made upon the spinners as to the 
need of better understanding at the 
Cotton Conference and that a great step 
had been taken at that time toward this 
end, but it should be followed up by 
consistent work and it was vitally im- 


best 
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portant that spinners should undertake 
this work because they were in a posi- 
tion to do this to the best advantage and 
it was the duty which they owed to the 
industry as well as to themselves. 

He pointed out the steps that were be 
ing taken by foreign spinners to increase 
and improve cultivation of cotton not 
only in their own territory but in this 
country and urged American manufac- 
turers to undertake similar work 


Mr. Murph Speaks 


Murph, of 
Agriculture, 


Ds the 


followed 


Department ot 
Mr. Scott, 
spoke of the advantages that might come 


and 


from frequent conferences between the 
farmers and the spinners. He also paid 
a tribute to the value of the Cotton Con 
ference, and, as time elapsed, he was 
more and more impressed with its value 
and with the generally satisfactory re 
sults and skill with which it was planned 
and conducted. Mr. Murph urged the 
spinners not to attempt to combat the 
present trend for diversified crops in the 
South, but to work along that same line 
urging, however, that after the farmer 
had planted the diversified 
crops for home consumption, the bal 
ance of land be devoted to more inten 
sive cultivation of the cotton crop and 
the employment of improved methods 
to yield the largest production of the 
best possible cotton for which his land 
was adapted. Mr. Murph’s address in 
full will be found elsewhere 


necessary 


Mr. Rogers Speaks 


At this point the regular order of the 
program was suspended in order that 
Sherman Rogers, of New York, who was 
scheduled for an address at the morning 
session might have an opportunity to 
amplify his address by some extempor- 
aneous remarks as his train did not ar 
rive in time for him to participate in 
the-morning session. -He.delivered one 
of the most stirring addresses of the en- 
tire convention, and one that was punc- 
tuated with applause as he eloquently 
portrayed the labor situation as he had 
found it. Mr. Rogers spent twelve 
years in the lumber camps in the North 
west, and since that time has been in 
contact with different industries 
from the labor point of view. He did 
not mince words, and declared that the 
conditions as they exist to-day are 
largely the fault of the employers who 
have done nothing to combat the propa 
ganda which has been systematically 
carried on by Socialists, I. W. W. and 
agitators of all kinds. He said that in 
all the while that he was in the lumber 
camps and other industries which were 
permeated by thousands of agitators of 
all grades of radicalism, he never heard 
but one speech made as counter propo 
ganda, or to give the real facts to the 
laborer whose mind was being poisoned 
by falsehoods. No welfare work, no 
schemes could ever 
like the personal contact and actual dem 
onstration by red-blooded men who could 


close 


plans or succeed 


meet the arguments of the radicals, and so 
long as employers neglected this direct 
method of getting in touch with the sit- 
uation, the radical element would con 
tinue to have it their own way and con 
ditions would not improve. Mr. Rogers 
asserted as his profound conviction that 
the working people are sound at heart 
and preferred sane and lawful condi- 
tions, but they must not be left to get 
their opinions wholly from the agitators 

He pointed out the necessity of get- 
ting the right kind of men for this job. 
He said he had too often met men who 
had been employed for the improvement 
of industrial relations who were wholly 
unfit for the job, men who did not win 
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VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 
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Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum 15,300,000 


258,930,360 
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the respect and confidence of the work- 
ing pople. - He thought it necessary to 
zet s' ong, able, red blooded and sincere 
men ond when they were backed up by 
‘acts, they had a much better chance of 


winning the confidence and respect of 
he men than the agitators. It would be 
necessary to permit immigration to meet 
the demand for labor in this country and 
yged that the immigrant who came in 
should be welcomed in the right way and 
welcomed by the representatives and em- 
sloyers and introduced to American con- 
jitions under good auspices rather than 
be allowed to drift into the ranks of the 
gcialists through the influence of the 


‘adical foreign press and the socialistic 


who are always on the job first. 


H. M. Cottrell 


H. M. Cottrell of Little Rock, told of 
the splendid work that is being accom- 
plished in Arkansas. He had a very in- 
teresting exhibit of posters which are 
distributed in every cotton gin, in every 
post office, school and other places where 
they are read by the entire community 
especially by the small farmers and 
planters. These posters are sent out be- 
fore the crop is planted telling the far- 
mer what to aim for and how to accom- 
olish the best results and always im- 
essing upon him that he must get the 
most profit for his crop. New condi- 
tions arising during the season are met 
y sending out new posters. Millions of 
dollars have been saved by telling the 
farmers what to do and when to do it. 
Farmers are very anxious to find out 
what the spinner wants and try to give 
itto him as far as possible and Mr. 
Cottrell wanted to get this information 
inthe North and complained that he had 
been unable to get it in spite of many 
efforts. He believed that the spinners 
could be of very great assistance if they 
would only show greater co-operation 
and help the Associatian to help educate 
the farmer and show him how he might 
obtain more for his cotton by giving 
spinners what they really needed rather 
than frequently wasting his effort by 
planting the wrong kind of seed. He 
pointed out how the association is try- 
ing to meet the labor situation by intro- 
lucing farm machinery and maintains 
the negro could be educated to use ma- 
chinery in spite of long belief to the 
contrary. 
The Arkansas Bureau shows what can 
be done by educational efforts, but it 
annot be done without the expenditure 
f liberal sums of money, and Mr. Cot- 
trell helieves that the plan outlined by 
Mr. Scott did not contemplate an invest- 
ment which would accomplish much real 
yood. Their own association and other 
cal organizations in the cotton belt is 
sending very much more money toward 
omplishing results for the amount 
sent. At the conclusion of Mr. Cot- 
rell’s address there was considerable 
ion and Joseph Newburger, 
Memphis, urged the manufacturers to 
‘cond representatives to meetings of the 
n growers getting in personal 
with them. He also advised 
letters directly to the farmers 
e spinners telling them what they 
and try to produce a feeling of 
will and co-operation. He said 
id been a great deal of improve- 
the last few years in the matter 
ginning wet cotton and compress- 
ig \-t cotton and he said that the spin- 
d have no fear but what this evil 
he overcome as it is so generally 
red by all. 
s Thomson of New Bedford, 
ed Mr. Cottrell’s question as to 
the spinners want,” by saying 
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“Grow the best cotton you can that is 
suitable to the land.” He said it was 
impossible to attempt to give exact sta- 
tistics as to what was wanted. He 
pointed out during the war they raised 
one-inch cotton which was wanted at 
that time for the kind of fabrics that 
were demanded for Government use and 
that if the growers took that as a basis 
they could not meet the new conditions 
at the present time. Nor could the 
manufacturers always anticipate these 
demands. 

Mr. Cottrell said that the wrong in- 
formation ought not to be given to the 
farmer and if left to his own resources, 
he often planted the wrong seed and 
urged that more definite data should be 
supplied. 

Mr. Duncan said that Mr. Thomson’s 
answer was probably the best that could 


be given. 
Mr. Newburger agreed with Mr. 
Thomson to a certain extent and 


thought that if each farmer raised the 
best cotton that he could on his own 
land, the greatest good would result in 
the entire industry from the grower to 
the spinner, but he would advise them 
cutting out certain grades under one 
inch as unprofitable to themselves and 
undesirable to the great majority of 
spinners. Moreover the longer the staple 
the less amount will be required and the 
better price obtained. 


W. H. Knox 


W. H. Knox, from the Arizona Cot- 


ton Association, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
and a large farmer himself, was the last 
speaker at this session and told a very 
interesting story of the problems of the 
cotton growers in the irrigated planta- 
tions of Arizona and the constant vigi- 
lance that was required to produce the 
long staple fibre on which they specialize. 
He outlined the care that was taken in 
seed selection, the difficulties of the 
labor problems and how they were over- 
come. The association is now spending 
$140,000 for publicity and educational 
work among the cotton growers of 
Arizona and expect to spend $400,000 in 
the near future. The result of their 
efforts are shown by the fact that three 
years ago the cotton crop of this section 
was valued at $500,000 and next year it 
is expected to be $50,000,000, largely due 
to the co-operative work done through 
the Association. Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand acres of cotton in 
Arizona is planted to one strain and one 
variety of cotton and the standard 
rigidly maintained. 


is 


The next step to be taken up by the 
Association will undoubtedly be 
operative movement for marketing their 
cotton crop which has been so success- 
fully conducted by the fruit growers of 
California. The Arizona farmers believe 
the best way to get favorable results for 
themselves and the spinners who use 
their cotton, is to control the product 
from the seed to the 
spinner. 


co- 


time it goes to the 


The Growing and Handling of Cotton 


By 


DO not know very much about this 

subject from the point of view and 
detail of the man who is purchasing cot- 
ton every day for mills, or from the 
point of view of the man who is grow- 
ing cotton. But I attended the World’s 
Cotton Conference at New Orleans and 
listened faithfully to the speeches which 
were made at the various sessions of 
that conference and became impressed 
as an outsider, at least a person far 
enough removed from the melee—I be- 
came impressed with the tremendous 
waste and extravagance that prevails in 
the handling and growing of cotton. 
And I was also impressed with the feel- 
ing of animosity which seemed to exist 
between the cotton growers on the one 
hand and the cotton manufacturers and 
consumers on the other. I was so much 
impressed with this that I talked this 
matter over with two or three of my 
friends, and together we went to see 
Professor Todd, whom most of you 
know, and discussed the question with 
him, and later we talked with Mr. Mac 
Coll and Mr. Shove, and one or two 
others. And finally Mr. Mac Coll asked 
me if I would not head a committee 
which he would appoint to make a re- 
port to the National Council on this sub- 
ject. With some reluctance I accepted, 
because I felt that a man who Is an en- 
gineer by profession and by training and 
by inclination, perhaps should have very 
little to do with the question of cotton 
raising. But Mr. Mac Coll was insistent 
and he appointed a committee of which | 
was chairman. We made up a prelimi- 
nary report for the National Council in 
which we embodied some of these pro- 
visions which have been read to you by 
Mr. Wilson. That report, i 


after being 
gone over thoroughly by the Council, 


was referred to the two associations, and 
it is because of that reference that I am 
to speak about the report here to-day. 


Albert S. Sc 


ott, Boston 


Now, Mr. Wilson has read this report, 
and with all of the provisions a number 
of you I know are familiar, and with 
many of the statements all of you are 
familiar. It is an open secret that the 
relations between the cotton grower and 
the cotton manufacturer are not as 
friendly as they should be, and it is 
another open secret, shown by the statis- 
tics of the Government, that the supply 
of cotton has not kept pace with the de- 
mand. 

I think it will interest us to know what 
is proposed—what is proposed to be 
done. Now, can something constructive 
and definite and real be proposed that 
can be put over? So I want to discuss 
now for a few moments the paper that 
was read to you by Mr. Wilson. 

First, it is not proposed to add another 
3oard more or less useful to already ex- 
isting organizations. I wonder if you 
realize how many boards and committees 
there are already in existence that are 
dealing with this question. It would 
seem to any of us that it would be rather 
stupid or foolish to add another Bureau 
to already existing Bureaus. But that is 
not the idea. It is the purpose of this 
Bureau, if it is created, to coordinate and 


make effective for manufacturers and 
growers alike what is already being done. 
There is, so far as I know, no coordi- 
nating agency—no bureau which takes 
information gathered here or gathered 
there and puts it together and sends it 
out to the manufacturers or to the 


growers in some way so that they may 
keep posted as to what is going on (at 
those of the 
ciations). 

Another which 
posed to do is to try 


least manufacturing asso- 
it is not pro- 
instruct the 
Some 


thing 
to 
farmer as to how to go about it. 
of my southern friends have written to 
me and said: ‘‘ What’s the use of trying 
to do anything of this kind? The farm- 
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er knows more about growing cotton 
than anybody else can possibly know, 
and if he only gets the proper price for 
his cotton, the question will settle it- 
self.” It is surely not our purpose to 
stand up here on the bleak shores of 
Massachuetts Bay and try to tell the 
southern grower how to grow cotton, 
But I think the manufacturers of the 
country can do some things for him 
which he very much needs to have done. 
In the first place, we can make effective 
for him the information as to the grow- 
ing of cotton, which is already in ex- 
istence in the world. ; 


There has been valuable work done by 
the Arkwright Club in a plantation at 
Scott, Mississippi, and other important 
investigations have been made, both in 
governmental and on private 
tarms. The result of these investiga- 
tions might be attainable and made use 
of by growers and consumers. At any 
rate, all the information available in the 
the community, whether the result of in- 
vestigations of national or state agri- 
cultural departments or by private in- 


stations 


dividuals, should be available for the 
farmer 

Others of my friends have written 
me and said: “We think this may bé 


just another attempt on the part of the 
cotton manufacturers to reduce the price 


ot cotton, and 1f so we will have noth 


ing to do with it.” Certainly none of 
us here would be foolish enough to 
argue in favor of an attempt to con 
trol the price of cotton no matter what 
our own private views might or might 
not be on that subject. But I think 


might be a good plan, in view of what | 
learned at New distribute 
and disseminate a little sound informa 


Orleans, to 
tion as to how prices are really made and 
as to what the law of supply and dk 
mand is, and how it eventually controls 
prices. It is something to disseminate 
information on that subject in a friendly, 
kindly way, so that there may not be 
these terrific disagreements on the sub 
ject of prices, which have been so preva- 
lent in the past. 

There are also one or two other ques- 
tions in regard to the price of cotton 
which it seems to me as a layman and 
an outsider more or less, it is fitting to 
speak of; and one is to try to get the 
farmer to produce a better grade of cot- 
ton and to reward him for producing a 
better grade of cotton by paying him 
more for the better grade of 
As it now, in many a little south- 
ern city, a farmer brings his cotton, 
and cotton is cotton, and whether it is 
good cotton or poor cotton it commands 
the same price. That is not fair to the 
farmer, and he should be paid a better 
price for a better grade of cotton and 
stimulated in every way to produce bet- 
ter cotton and be rewarded for so doing 


cotton. 


1S 


When we were in New Orleans and 
later in Memphis, those of you who were 
with the party were probably shocked, 
as I was—although I have been a great 
deal in the South and lived there for a 
good many years—you were shocked to 
the conditions of sampling and 
handling cotton in the warehouses, both 
at New Orleans and Memphis. If after 
all these years that is the best that the 
industry has been able to do in the way 
of sampling and handling cotton, it 
seems to me that it is time that 
thing new was tried. The manufac 
turers, if they should attempt to 
something, could do no worse 
ruthlessly torn open, cotton strewn over 


sce 


some- 


do 


sales 


the floor, poor cotton—damaged by wet 
and rain and exposure to the weather— 
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were shown in the warehouses of Mem- 
phis and New Orleans and it was a 
shaine, it was a stench in our nostrils. 
Finally, and most important, I think 
this bureau could do this: It could per- 
sistcntly strive to stimulate and foster 
goo |-will between the growers and the 
consumers. A long step in advance was 
taken at New Orleans. There the grow- 
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ers and the manufacturers had an oppor- 
tunity in the same meeting to express 
their views, and the growers realized that 
not all the manufacturers had horns 
and a tail, and the manufacturers real- 
ized that a good many of the growers 
had troubles of their own to consider 
which they had never fully realized 


Producing Cotton in Arizona 
By W. H. Knox 


the Arizona Cotton 
Association, which is an 
association between the ginners and the 
buyers of cotton. We raised $160,000 
for our work last year, and then we are 
planning for a fund of $400,000 to carry 
m farming with brains. 


I REPRESENT 


rowers’ 


man starting to grow cotton in an 
irrigated section must have brains. He 
must pick land that has a steady easy 
slope, that is easily cultivated, and has a 
splendid water supply, and one that is 
not foul with weeds and grasses. He 
will plow that land deep and put it in 
condition. We find the mule is the best 
everyday worker for pulling a plow 
through the ground. Take six mules and 
you can throw up two furrows, and that 
means about eight acres a day. He irri- 
gates that, and knocks off the ridges, and 
he uses a two-row planter. 

Now, let us consider the question; we 
started in to grow cotton in Arizona 
with the idea that if we grew the best 
staple possible we would get the best 
price possible. One day in walking 
through one of the day experimental 
plots, one of the larger plant breeders 
found a singular type of a new plant. 
It had better and longer staple than any 
of its neighbors. It was a true mutation 
from that single plant, and by careful 
selection from that he has grown a sta- 
ple industry in the West. A type of cot- 
ton known as the Bemar. We have one 
that is unique. In the Southwest this 
year there are 225,000 acres of cotton 
of one variety. 

Now, how does the farmer know that 
he is planting that strain?—how can I 
say this is all of one strain? We have 
a system like this: This year there will 
be a field of about 35 acres that was 
planted to cotton turned over to us from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Of this same strain of cotton 
hat has been carefully rolled and se- 

ted, that 35 acres bv the first of July, 
that is gone over by half a dozen trained 
men, and all plants off type are torn up 
and destroyed. Twice later in the sea 

n it is reviewed again, and any plants 
not showing good fruit and large, are 

lled up and destroyed. Next year they 

| plant 300 acres from that seed, and 
that cotton again is watched very care- 

lv; and it will not deteriorate for 

hably four years. That 

tton is picked and taken to the larger 
gin, and used for gins sea cotton. 

We have one gin of ten stands, and we 

ly plant seed cotton. That will give 
enough seed for a little more than 4,000 


acres. 


three or 


[he year following we have enough 
d for the whole valley. Now, this is 
continuous operation and rotation 
every year, so that we have a guaranteed 
ed for the farmers 
We are trying to provide for the long 
iple men of the United States, all cot- 
n that we can from year after year 
guarantee to hold up. 
[Then comes the chopping season 
It is planted 
ckly in a drill, and about the first of 
ay we thin it out to six or ten inches, 


or fifteen or eighteen inches. That man 
must know the soil. He must know its 
water-containing power, and whether it 
comes to the surfaces, etc. He must 
know this, for if he has a strong soil 
and the plant takes and retains its wa 
ter, then he must plant them farther 
apart. With thin or sandy soil they are 
planted from six to eight inches apart 
With good medium soil from eight to 
twelve inches apart; and on the sub- 
irrigating soil from eighteen inches to 
two feet. We have these plants some 
time standing up six or seven feet high, 
and one of these little standstorms will 
hit it and make it look as if somebody’s 
hog has used it for a rubbing post. 


During the early season on ordinarily 
good land we hold the moisture down 
and cause the plant to root deeply and 
to branch heavily. Then as the plant 
blossoms and makes crops, it must b« 
watered, but not too much; and not al 
lowing the blossoms to reach the top of 
the plant, for then you might as well 
quit. 

This brings us to the picking. Then 
comes our labor problem. You have 
your labor troubles in the factories, and 
we have them in the fields. We have a 
little green spot in a desert there. La- 
hor is scarce, and we depend on either 
the Mexicans or the Indians. The In 
dian has been the ward of the Govern 
ment so long that his usefulness has been 
greatly limited. We get some from a 
tribe of wild Indians who have not been 
on any of the reservations, and from 
these we get excellent results. 

Now, in order to provide labor we 
started to form a labor organization 
We got a long distance down into Mex 
ico, and we brought these people up there 
and we divided them among our farm 
ers. We have been compelled to do this, 
and we would be thankful to this Asso 
ciation for its assistance in getting the 
immigration laws of the United States 
so modified that we could thes« 
peopl in 


bring 


Last year we supplied by direct im- 
portation from Mexico a little over ten 
thousand men. We had about 
thousand people that have passed 
through our office. Our reason for the 
uniform price is this: Unfortunately, 
increasing our pay does not increase 
the amount of work that is done. We 
find if we pay a Mexican enough so he 
can make his $2 a day, he would have 
his ideal of life, for that ideal is to 
make enough so that at the end of one- 
half a day he quits. It is not a question 
of three or four cents a pound, but 
whether we are to get our cotton picked 
or not. We find with a three-cent rate 
he gets a good wage, and he can pick 
125 or 150 pounds a day, and his wife 
and children can pick about the same 
amount. If he is looking for just 
enough to get by on, it will take nearly 
all day to get his $2.50. 

Our point is to pick that crop, and 
to pick it as quickly as possible. Each 
year we have a larger and larger per- 
centage. I represent probably 3,000 
farmers in this organization. There is 


twenty 


one thing to dwell on for a minute. We 
do not allow our bales to be cut. They 
go through this gin each time. They 


take thirty samples, or rather a com- 
posite sample of the bale. The whole 
sample generally weighs from one pound 
to one pound and a half. That consti- 
tutes our sample. If a man is to use 
any brains in farming he will keep 
books. He can then tell how much it 
took to irrigate his land and so forth; 
and at the end he will tell you how 
much it costs for his cotton, and if his 
ledger shows it is a loss he will study 
to learn why it has been a loss. 

We are organizing another organiza- 
tion that does the marketing. The mar- 
keting organization should not be any 
terror whatever to the manufacturer. 
It is the desire on the part of the 
grower to come into direct contact with 
the manufacturer. There is no reason 
why the grower and the manufacturer 
cannot deal direct. I do not know enough 
to pass an expert opinion on the situa- 
tion, but I know that in many of the 
large market organizations of California 
this has been done successfully from 
their standpoint. We want the market 
prices for our cotton. 

One year ago we had about six hun- 
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dred bales on the Boston market. We 
decided to pool it at a certain price— 
I think it was sixty cents. While we 
were in the meeting talking this over 
we had several telegrams from the firm 
which was acting for our agents, mak- 
ing an offer of fifty-five cents. 1 think 
we had three telegrams from them, each 
one about one hour apart, and stating 


that was the highest possible market 
price, and stating that they had gone 
the whole limit and they were cutting 


out their commissions, etc., et We 
told our agent that our price was sixty 
cents, and we wired to the firm in Bos 
ton from whom we had borrowed money, 
and the next day we got an offer of 
sixty cents for that cotton, and this firm 
before that was telling us with tears in 
their eyes that fifty-five was the high 
est price, and they were only making 
$25 a bale. 

We are trying to produce the best 
cotton that can be grown. The staple 
is about one and three-quarter inches 
We are trying to produce that on a 
basis that will give the manufacturer a 
guarantee that he can depend on year 
after vear, and year after year he can 
obtain a supply of that class of cotton. 


Discussion of Cotton Handling 


HE discussion on the subject of 
cotton growing and handling was 
as follows: 

Mr. NeEwsurcer: I was glad the last 
speaker said one thing, and that is this: 
If you want to do something construc 
tive with the farmer in order to teach 
him what kind of cotton to raise, the 
greatest thing is to send 
them, as Mr. Cottrell 
spent over $30,000,a year. 


men among 


says. Now, we 


You 


meeting 


say to you this word 
must go down to the farmers’ 
and meet them. Let the gentleman who 
handles the Industrial Board and the 
Farmers’ Bureau at Little Rock put you 
in touch with them. But you cannot do 


I want to 


that with fifteen thousand dollars. You 
must have money and spend it. The 
great thing to do is to send to every 
farmer a letter telling him about it, and 


let it be signed by most of the farmers 
Get in touch with the southern farmer, 
and let him know a little more about the 
relationship between your conditions and 
But do not be frightened 
The gin and the 
people must be conside re d 


his conditions 
by the gin compress 

We are not compressing any white cot 
ton to-day. The only people to-day that 
are handling cotton carelessly, is a lit 
they bring the cotton 
remain on the 
rained on. 


tle railroad wher« 
in and let it 
while it gets 


platform 
To day there 
than ever befor 


tu ruin it. It 


is less cotton damage 
You get the cotton | 
is compressed 


vefore 
when it comes to you 
the round bale 

In conclusion, let me say you need not 
worry about that. The new warehouses, 
even with the high cost of 
that are¢ built in the South will 
take that Everybody 
cotton is something when you get a dol 
lar and a quarter a pound. The South 
will take care of cotton when it gets to 
the gin and the compressor. You tell th 
farmer you want and three-six 
teenths cotton, and he will fall into line, 
especially if you are paying 25 
pound premium 

Mr. JAMES THOMSON: I want to make 
a direct answer to a direct question. The 
answer is: Grow the best cotton you can 
on the soil you have, and everything else 
will take care of itself. During the last 


You cannot use 


construction, 
being 


care of know ; 


one 


cents a 


two years we manufacturers did not 
know what cotton we wanted first, be 
cause we did not know what kind we 
could get; and, second, we did not know 
when gambling in cotton would 
and, third, we did not know what the 
people wanted to buy from us. During 
the war we were forced on to one-inch 
cotton to make tents for the 
ment. After the Armistice we swung to 
better cotton fot people to wear, and for 
And the southern 
people, they may make a mistake as to 


stop ; 


Govern 


automobile — tires 
what is needed; so, as a manufacturer 
who has tried all kinds of cotton from 
linters, and all kinds of Egyptian to the 
Isle want to say if 
produce the best cotton which you can, 
everything else will take care of itself 
Mr. CottreL_L: Four or five years ago 
same advice, 
the Mississippi we did 


Sea cotton, I you 


we got the and on the 
Delta lands of 
so. In one county of Texas, where they 
have especially good land, they were told 


to produce one and one-eighth, and then 


that one and one-eighth sold for a dis 
count below the one and one-sixteenth 
so we must be careful 

CHAIRMAN Duncan: There are prob 
ably as many different kinds of cottot 
used as there are mills to produce it 


Fashion decrees one season that women 
peek-a boo waists, and the 


should kee p on 


shall weal 


e 1 
manutacturers making 
these peek a-boo 


materials for waist 


and 


storehouses 


will have material in th 
They do not 
is to die 
farmer to raise on his 
land will 
If everybody tries to raise long 
drug 


they 

know when 

Train eve 
} 


land the be 


the fashion 


that his raise and grow the 
most of 
staple, long staple will become a 
on the market. If you make it all 
that, too, would in its turn 
drug on the market. There is no living 
more than a close ap 


how thousands 


short 


prove a 


man who can give 
proximation of many 


or millions of bales of long or stapl 
cotton would be wanted, as it depends 
on so many conditions. The 
staple, the less we need. If we get an 
excess of that too long staple, it runs it 
up. I think it would be foolish for a 
man to raise on a rich Delta cotton of 
a grade that would be better raised on 


the uplands; and vice versa. 


longer the 
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Friday Morning Session 


q ‘HE fourth session of the convention 
held Friday morning, was opened 
at 10 o’clock by Col. Peter H. Corr, 
ch. irman of the Medal Committee. The 
fir-t business was the presentation of the 
As-ociation medal to the member who, 
in ‘he committee’s opinion, had done the 
most for the industry during the year. 
The unanimous choice of the committee 
for this medal was Secretary Rufus R. 
Wilson, for his magnificent work in the 
conception and organization of the 
World Cotton Conference. After a neat 
presentation speech by Col. Corr, Secre- 
tary Wilson expressed his appreciation 
of the honor very briefly and gave full 
credit to the many men who helped to 
make the Conference a success. 


Col. Corr then stated that the Medal 
Committee was also unanimous in the 
opinion that a special medal should be 
awarded to W. Frank Shove, the retir- 
ing president, for the untiring energy he 
has put into the upbuilding of the Asso- 
ciation and for his conscientious and 
efficient service as president during the 
period of the World War. 


In acknowledging the honor of receiv- 
ing the medal, Mr. Shove stated that he 
did not realize that he had done anything 
to merit such an award. Continuing, he 
said that the good work done in the As- 
sociation should be credited to the Sec- 
retary, the Board of Government and the 
members of the different committees, 
every one of whom had responded en- 
thusiastically to anything he had been 
asked to do and had zealously co-operated 
furthering the work to be done. Mr. 
Shove asked for the same hearty co- 
operation for the incoming president. 


Mill and Office Problems 


The meeting was then turned over to 
Charles T. Plunkett, chairman of the 
group discussion on problems of mill 
and counting room. The first paper was 
on buying cotton by net weight, prepared 
by James R. MacColl, treasurer of the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
in introducing it Mr. Plunkett spoke of 
the careful study of this question that 
had been made by Mr. MacColl, and of 
his efforts to secure some action looking 
to the sale and purchase of cotton by net 
weight, which should be done. The 
planter and the maanufacturer were 
agreed upon that, but the merchants and 
some others as yet had failed to see 
the matter in this light. Owing to ill- 
ness in Mr. MacColl’s family it was im- 
possible for him to be present and Henry 
Dexter was drafted to read the paper. 


\ brief discussion followed betweer 
Chairman Plunkett and Mr. Dexter on 
the advisability of preparing a resolution 

vor of net weight buying, and it 
was moved and seconded that the Com- 
ee on Resolutions incorporate in the 
resolutions a declaration to this effect. 


Mill Construction 


he next paper was by J. E. Sirrine of 


Greenville, S. C., and discussed changes 
in mill construction. In the absence of 
Mr. Sirrine his paper was read by W. 
Irving Bullard, treasurer of the Asso- 


° 


m. Mr. Sirrine pointed out that the 
design of textile plants has followed the 
dey lopment of power and transporta- 
tion facilities, and has been greatly in- 
fluenced by changing conditions in prices 
of raw material and labor. He stated 
that the constantly increasing price of 
brick and timber, together with the 
Scarcity of the latter, have been largely 
ponsible for the big increase in the 





amount of reinforced concrete used for 
textile mill building, and pointed out 
that on today’s market for labor and ma- 
terials, reinforced concrete construction 
costs practically no more than slow-burn- 
ing mill construction, while it gives 
advantages in the matter of light and 
stability. It was stated that the flat slab 
type, if used with steel sash and doors, 
is almost ideal for cotton manufacturing 
owing to the unyielding floor for 
chinery and the 
admitted. 

Mr. Plunkett stated that this was the 
only paper on the program dealing with 
mill construction and he hoped there 
would be some discussion. 

W. D. Hartshorne, Consulting Engi 
neer, stated that the opinions expressed 
in the paper confirmed his own experi- 
ences in every detail and complimented 
Mr. Sirrine on its high character. 


Concrete Not Too Rigid 

Kenneth Moller, of Lockwood, Green¢ 
& Co., Boston, asked for a discussion on 
the point often brought up that concrete 
mills were too rigid. -On this point Mr. 
Hartshorne stated that while it was quite 
possible that a mill might be too rigid 
for some classes of machinery so com- 
monly installed, there would be no diffi- 
culty in cushioning such machinery so 
that this difficulty would be taken care 
ot. ° 


ma 
1 


abundance of light 





C. T. Plunkett 
Chairman Friday Morning Session 


The possibility of concrete construc- 
tion eliminating weave sheds was com- 
mented upon by Mr. Moller, who stated 
that there was no difficulty at all in run- 
ning looms on the upper floors of a mill. 
As an instance he cited the new rein 
forced concrete mill of the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, four stories 
high, 340 feet long and 140 feet wide, 


in which the weaving will be done on the 
three upper floors, the looms running 
across the mill. 
Cost Accounting 
In introducing the next paper “Cost 


Accounting in the Textile Industry” by 
Charles R. Stevenson, of New York, the 
Chairman referred humorously to an er 
ror in printing the title, the word “Cost” 
being spelled “Cash.” Mr. Plunkett 
stated that while the words cash and 
cost are not always exactly synonymous, 
cost generally means that someone has to 
put up cash. 

Mr. Stevenson urged the Association 
to get on a common basis of cost work 
He traced the development of Associ- 
ations and showed their value in devel- 
oping constructive methods and spread- 
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ing knowledge. The most constructive 
work, in his opinion is to correct and re- 


move the two great sources of inade 
quate prices—fear of competition, and 
lack of kt owledge Ot costs He recom 
ie: 5 je Sn we ] ) 
mended the open price plan and _ th 
gathering and publishing of statistics to 
eliminate fear, and the adoption of uni 


form cost methods throughout the in 


dustry in order to give adequate know] 


edge of costs and make figures of differ- 
‘ 
ent manufacturers comparabk 
The essentials of successful cost work 
were given as simplicit y and 
. ] ] 1 
completeness without excessive details 
\dequate sts must show the orrect 
figures for each line and article manu- 


that he was familiar with lends 


factured 


dustry 
The speaker stated that no in- 
itself more easily to an adequate cost 


thar 
conclusion 


system cotton manufacturing. In 
the speaker recommended the 

or a reversal of the present 
market to a buyer’s market by 
formulating and installing a uniform 
method of cost finding in every cotton 
mill, and stated that this would do much 


to eliminat 


preparation 
s¢ ller’s 


wide quotations and would 
This paper will be 
found on another page of this issue 


stabilize prices. 
Too Many Questionnaires 

The Chairman calling for any ques- 
tions or discussion, Arthur H. Lowe, 
treasurer of the Parkhill Manufacturing 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., complimented Mr. 
Stevenson on the study and care which 
his paper reflected, but said that he could 
not agree with the statement that the 
Federal Trade Commission had been 
helpful to industry, as it seemed to him 
as though the Commission had filled mill 
offices with questionnaires and unneces- 
sary work. Mr. Lowe also stated that 
he doubted the practicability of one uni- 
form cost system for the entire industry 
such as was recommended. 


Mr. Chase of the Draper Corporation, 
spoke of the difficulty of securing im- 
portant manufacturing information be- 
cause mills had no adequate system for 
collecting it, and announced that the 
Draper Corporation had developed a 
method of getting costs of operating and 
facts on distribution of materials which 
they are about ready to put at the ser- 
vice of mills without expense. He said 
they hoped for splendid results from 
their system which could be carried out 
on the same lines in any industry. 

Henry Dexter commented on a state- 
ment made by Mr. Stevenson that 60 per 
cent. of the mills had cost systems and 
40 per cent. had none, and the further 


statement that the mills that had cost 
systems could not get the same results, 
which led to the impression that mills 


with costs systems better off 
than mills that did not have them 
Mr. Stevenson replied that 


the point that he 
home 


were no 


this 
trying to 


was 
was drive 
; that the wide variation in present 
ot give cost figures that ar¢ 
Uniformity of 
and the 
ing costs should be decided upon by ma 
the Association Reply- 
Mr. Lowe 


Commis 


methods cant 
methods is 
method of determin 


comparable 


necessary, 


jority 
ing to the 
regarding 
sion, M1 


was to the 


vote ol 
earlier comment of 
the Federal Trade 
Stevenson stated that his ref 
work of the 
sion as it was started under Mr. Hurley. 
He would not attempt to defend its later 
activities 


erence Commis- 


In closing the discussion, Chairman 
Plunkett questioned the statement by the 
speaker to the effect that machinery, 
methods and labor costs are pretty well 
standardized, and gave instances of vari- 
ations. 
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The next paper was presented by 
Frank M Ashley of New York, whose 
subject was “The Substitution of Oil fc 
Coal as Fuel In introducing the 
speak c. the Chairman said th t fuel | 
grown to be ne ¢ th vel! ( 
factors in the st of cot t 
turing, and that anythiu whic 
shed any light on its ett ent S ( I 
be of grea ilu 

Mr. Ashley first read from 1 t col 
tradictory newspaper clippings hich 

scussed oil supplies and pt 
} d the pe t that oal il ) ( 
scarce and expensive Continutr he 
said that it would appear from the re 
stricted wavy in which coal is being mint 


that it is probably being 
reason, and it may be equa 
the oil fields are not being worked tor 
the same reason, because when the out 
put of a commodity is restricted the 
prices must advance 

The usual arguments for the use of oil 
as a fuel in mill power plants were ad 
vanced and some interesting comparative 
results were given. Mr. Ashley cautioned 
against the hasty changing over of plants 
to burn fuel oil and advocated careful 
analyses by competent He 
stated that the demand for oil exceeds 
the supply and that unless deliveries aré 
sure the changeover should not be made 


engineers 


Two ipteresting subjects brought out 
in this paper were the use of combined 
coal and oil power plants with one sup 
plementary to the other, and the use of 
colloidal fuel, or mixtures of coal and 
oil The such mixtures, he 
pointed out, tends to economize in both 
oil and coal and allows the use of low 
grade coal that otherwise could not be 
burned by the mill. Mr. Ashley's paper 
is printed on another page. 


use of 


A very interesting and ayimated dis 
cussion followed Mr. Ashley’s remarks, 
covering the subjects of types of burners, 
fuel temperatures, combined oil and coal 
installations, insurance, etc., in which 
Messrs. Ashley, Flather, Heathley, Mer- 


rill, Lowe and others took part. 


Insurance Service 
William M. 


Boston, then 
presented a paper entitled “Mutual 
Liability Insurance Service,” which he 
stated could be summed up under the six 
heads of Simplicity of Contract; Sta 
bility; Prevention of Accidents ; Prompt 
ness in the Payment of Benefits; R« 

habilitation of the Injured; and Econ 
omy in Expense. The average 

of mutual companies during the 
year was stated to be 20 per cent. It 
was pointed out that the safety depart 
ments of the insurance compan 
safety department of the 
ident 
insur 


3urch, of 


saving 
past 


> coop 
erate with the 
mills, it being considered that a 
prevention is the first service an 
ance company can render to an employer, 
and no employe should be subject to a 
condition that ident A 
very large part of the expense of mutual 

i | 


makes for a 


companies is for accident prevention an 
rehabilitation of the injured, restoring 
them to useful employment sometime 

paying higher wages than before the 


victim was injured. 

The next paper on the program was 
on “ The Ethics of Insurance” by Fred 
S. Smith, Boston, and owing to the late- 
ness of the hour Chairman Plunkett sug- 
that Mr. Burch’s 
paper be postponed until this had been 
presented, when both could be dis 
cussed together. Mr. Smith showed 
the practicability of insurance, traced its 
origin and growth, recommended that 
the insured should read and understand 
contracts thoroughly, and pointed to the 


gested discussion of 
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3 sur ince companies service in fire and 
S § cid nt prevention. He recommended 








sme improvements in contracts, the 
orop:r adjustment of amounts and study 
of proper kinds of insurance to 
art) 


Publicity as an Aid to Industry 
The last paper at the Friday morning 
sessiin was by A. A. Talmage of New 


Bedford, whose subject was “ Publicity 
as an Aid to the Textile Industry.” Mr. 
Talmage stated that publicity is a 


weapon that has been used in the past 
thc great disadvantage of big business, 


¢ AIRMAN RUSSELL B. LOWE 
presented as the first speaker W. 
H. Docley, principal of the New York 
textile school, an institution of com- 
paratively recent origin which is doing 
excellent work in New York. Mr. 
‘'s paper, entitled “ Functions of 
the Textile School” will be found else- 


Doolk 


where 
CHAIRMAN Lowe: It is very inter- 
sting and instructive to hear from 


Mr. Docley, about the great field for 
textile education in the city of New 
York. His figures on the employes are 
very interesting. He speaks of mills 
having small departments or schools 
for the education of their employes. 
That is being done. I know two or 
three mills doing quite successfully. 
Mr. Dootey: I am very glad to learn 
hat, Mr. Chairman. 

A MemBer: I would like to ask Mr. 
Dooley in relation to the employment 
problem, whether there is any tendency 
f the young men from the high schools 
nd grammar schools of New York 
City entering the employment of cotton 
mills as operators, with a view to ele- 
ation to a better position? 


Mr. Dootty: I have one hundred 
boys who are willing to spend their 
summer in the cotton mills. The 
sweater and knit goods association has 
leveloped that to some degree, and 
practically seventy-five per cent. are 


going into the designing and manufac- 
iring side, rather than the distribution 
= @ ide; and I have twenty-five who are 
gong into the designing and manufac- 
turing side while fifteen go into the 
listribution side. There is a distinct 
tendency on the part of these young 





= men to go in on the manufacturing 
= side. 
Mr. Duncan: I have believed that 





manufacturers have pursued the wrong 
? licy i 


in securing employes. Our 
policy has been to go to mill centers 
hen we need employes, and induce 





men to leave their present work; there- 

not increasing production, but in- 
teasing the large flcating population. 
thought that it would be good 
go to New York and develop a staff 
= employes from outside material that 
uld be distinct gain to the industry. 
CH 





i RMAN Lowe: I know two or 
: ree mills which have started in their 
: eave rooms a small corner, where, 


nder a competent weaver they teach 


= ung men that come to them. It is 
: tking successfully. It is a simple 
‘ing 1o do, and it is turning out a lot 

M vers, 


Textile Design 

_The second speaker was Miss Jessie 
Turner, one of the leading designers 

stumers in New York who 
oke ‘rom the standpoint of one hav- 
£ commercial experience with the use 
' te.tile fabrics. Her experience in 
Ne pst few years has convinced her 
‘th wonderful improvement in taste 
' An erican women and she felt that 
ton manufacturers had not kept 
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but one which is capable of being em- 
ployed just as effectively for its benefit. 
Industry in the past has chosen to re- 
main silent and not answer attacks, or 
call attention to its own merits. Execu- 
tives have shrunk from publicity on ac- 
count of modesty or fear of breeding 
controversies with socialistic persons. 
But the doings of corporations are news 
and they cannot escape publicity, so the 
question is whether news shall be put in 
a hostile manner or whether manufac- 
turers will cooperate and put themselves 
in a more favorable light. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


pace with this growth in supplying 
wider range of distinctive and attrac- 
tive designs. She felt it was pcssible 
to give some definite expressions to 
American individuality and called at- 
tention to the Chinese and Japanese 
products which could be recognized at 
a glance by their peculiar characteris- 
tics which expressed the ideas of those 
people. In the same way, India cotton 
fabrics have a distinct individuality. 
Economics of Research 


The next speaker was Harrison E. 
Howe, of the Government Bureau of 
Research. His subject was “The 


Economics of Research in the Textile 
Industry.” Mr. Howe presented numer- 
ous illustrations of wonderful accom- 
plishments of scientific research in man- 
ufacture and emphasized the point that 


research always paid if properly di- 
rected and consistently followed up. 
Often times the negative results of 


proving what could not or should not be 
done are as valuable as the positive de- 
velopment of new methods. 

H. C. Meserve, of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, gave a short 
address which was not scheduled on the 
program. Mr. Meserve said in part: 

I come to you from the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, of which 
your organization is a member. You 
have your mills; with your mills you 
have your industrial engineers, you 
have your chemists, you have your 
specialists. You have, in other words, 
a background of scientific information 
which is continually pouring in upon 
your practical operations and_ has 
largely to do with the determination of 
those operations. 

Now, back of your organization and 
twenty-six national organizations which 
are represented in the Industrial Board, 
is the Industrial Board itself, the 
scientific background for industrial 
eperations. We deliver, not theories 
but facts, not isolated experiences but 
country-wide experiences 
world-wide experiences; not things that 
men have dreamed about or things that 
men would like to happen, but things 
that have actually happened and what 
they mean when brought together with 
other experiences and carefully worked 


as 


and even 


out and determined and the value of 
them set forth and then returned to 
you. 


Somebody speaks to you about wages 
and about the increase in wages. I was 
talking with a manufacturer the other 
day and he said, “When my people 
come to me and ask for an increase I 
figure out whether I can give it or not, 
and if I think the public can stand it 
I pass it on.” I said, “ Why don’t you 
get accurate information? Now I can 
tell you you have increased your wages 
in the industry 169 per cent. for men 
and 179 per cent. for women—that is, 
for hourly wage—and for daily wage 
155 per cent., and that the increase in the 
cost of living is only 95 per cent. In 


other words, you are 60 per cent. over 
the cost of living.” 


Now those are actual experiences. 
lt is not a guess, it is a fact. 
Export Trade 


Philip B. Kennedy, chief of Export 
Division of the United States Bureau 
of Commerce, was the concluding 
speaker and his address is printed else- 
where. He emphasized the importance 
of continuity of effort in the export 
trade. The manufacturer must decide 
which market he will choose and if he 
decide definitely that he wishes to en- 
gage in export business he must stick to 
it and assign a certain portion of his 
product for export regardless of the 
demands made at home. If he is not 
willing to do that he better not go into 
it at all. He believes the best time to 
work out a plan of development of ex- 
port trade was when there was no press- 
ing need for it so that it could be done 


with deliberation and the initial steps 
taken to supply the demand which 
would be welcome later on when do- 
mestic needs were not so great. 


Final Business Session 

The final business session was called 
to order at 4.00 p.m. Friday afternoon 
by President Shove and was all over 
in a very few minutes. Secretary Wil- 
son read the reports of the Resolution 
Committee, one pledging the support of 
the association to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and individual rail- 
roads in their efforts towards efficiency 
and operation, and others stating the 
attitude of the association toward the 
larger and complex readjustment re 
quired during the present period of in- 
dustrial unrest and reaffirming the need 
of adequate tariff protection. The reso- 
lutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously, were as follows: 


Protection for Industry and Increased 


Production 
The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers voices the unanimous 
sentiment of the American people that 


peace should be consummated without 


further delay. 


We believe that the United States 
should give unmistakable assurance, 
compatible with the constitution, to 


the nations allied with us in the great 
struggle for world liberty that we will 
stand again as we stood in the past with 
all our resources of men and money for 
the preservation of civilization, for the 
maintenance of world liberty and for 
the security of the rights of humanity 
land and sea. 


on 

As we bore our part in the terrible 
fighting that brought victory to the al 
lied arms we should bear our part in 
the peaceful ministrations needed 


throughout a stricken world 
Only an industrious nation can be a 
contented and and we 


welcome the revival of industry in na- 


prosperous one, 


tions torn and devastated by the rav- 
ages of war. This has been a fit and 
proper time for international coopera- 


tion; but as the nations recover the full 
measure of their streneth 
there will again 
competition. 


industrial 
com¢ international 

We have developed by wise economic 
measures a higher standard of living in 
this country than in any other country 
earth. We pay here the highest 
wages paid in the world. America is an 
-industrial democracy. Here 
merely a class of workers but all classes 
work. It is a system whose foundations 
are laid upon the broad national policy 
of protection. If we are to retain our 
place as the foremost manufacturing 
country of the world and maintain our 


on 


there is not 
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high standard of wages and of indus- 
trial efficiency, it will again become 
necessary to apply that policy of pro- 
tection which has diversified our indus- 
tries, multiplied opportunities for em- 
ployment and made us strong and pros- 
perous. 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers urges loyal cooperation 
between employers employes in 
order that the increased production of 
the necessaries of liie may more near- 
ly equal the demand for goods and thus 


and 


reduce the high cost of living. We be- 
lieve that the worker is entitled to a 
fair wage, to healthful conditions of 


labor and to reasonable working hours. 

We believe that war-time profits and 
war-time taxes should give place to the 
reasonable profits and reasonable taxes 

We stand 
under the 
a square deal for capital and labor; for 
equal opportunities for all our citizens; 
for the Americanization of the foreign- 
born within our borders and for loyalty 
to our Constitution and our in 
peace as well as in war. 


for 
law; 


or- 
tor 


of times of peace. 


derly Government 


Flag 


Freight Rates and Regulations 


Whereas, Congress by the passage of 
the Transportation Act has declared it 
a national necessity that the railroads 
shall function continuously and efh- 
ciently, and has empowered the Inter- 
State Commerce to 
regulate and supervise them that 


Commission so 
this 
purpose be accomplished; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 
pledges its support to the Commission, 
and its assistance to the carriers in 
their efforts to so readjust rates, that 
advances be equitably distributed, with 


out unwisely disturbing present. terri 
torial or commodity relationships. 
Resolved, That The National Asso- 


ciation pledges its assistance to indi- 
vidual carriers, where the conditions 
under which they serve the public may 


warrant special consideration in the 
division of the earnings upon. traffic 
handled jointly with other carriers 
And be it finally 

Resolved, That The National Asso 
ciation pledges its assistance to the 


carriers in their efforts towards effi- 
ciency in operation and conservation of 
equipment, by the prompt loading and 
unloading of cars, and by loading in- 
dividual cars to their maximum capa 
ity in so far as is possible. 

Russell B. Lowe Elected President 


The of the Nomination 
mittee was then received and the secre 
tary instructed ballot 
for the list as read, which was accord 


report Com 


was to cast one 


ingly done, and President W. Frank 
Shove thereupon introduced the new 
President, Russell B. Lowe of Fitch- 


burg, who expressed his appreciation 
of the honor bestowed upon him and 
hoped that he would be able to follow 
in the steps of his predecessors and 
that the under his presi 
dency, by the assistance of the mem- 


association 


bers and Board of Directors, would 
continue to occupy its present strong 
position among national associations. 
Following is the list as elected: Presi- 
dent, Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; senior vice-president, James 
Thomson, New Bedford, Mass.; junior 


vice-president, Robert Amory, Boston, 
Mass.; Directors: Nathan Durfee, Fall 
River, Mass.; Charles M. Holmes, New 
Bedford, Mass.; John E. Rousmaniere, 
New York City; Samuel Stewart, Lew 
iston, Me.; FE. Kent Swift, Whitins- 
ville, Mass 


— 
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236,000 Spindles WAMSUTTA MILLS 4310 Looms 


PRODUCING THE DURABLE AND WELL KNOWN 


Wamsutta Sheetings 4-4 Bleached 


AND FULL LINES OF FINE SHEETINGS IN THE 
GREY FROM 4-4 TO 12-4 
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ALSO 
Shirtings, Lawns, Cambrics and Muslins.. . 
. and Fine Goods for the Converting Trade 
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ALANNA 
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BLEACHED GOODS YARNS GREY GOODS 
LAWNS, FANCIES and SPECIAL SOLD DIRECT PLAIN a 
FABRICS 5 
Sold by and by Sold Direct 4 
Watts, Stebbins & Co. Richard A. Blythe, Inc. Wamsutta Mills 4 
44 Leonard Street 308 Chestnut Street NEW BEDFORD a 
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Report of Medal Committee 


A the meeting of the Committee on 
\ssociation Medal held this day at 
he xchange Club the following mem- 
rs were present: Col. Peter H. Corr, 
€hairman; George L. Gilmore, George 
Francis Payne, Dexter Stevens, William 
P, White, Charles H. Fish. 

C. H. Fish was chosen secretary of the 
‘ommittee and he herewith begs to re- 
port that after a friendly discussion the 
ittee unanimously voted to award 
he Association Medal to Rufus R. Wil- 
son, “For the Conception and Organiza- 


Con 


ion of the World Cotton Conference.” 
TI Committee also unanimously 
yoted to award a special medal to W. 
Frank Shove, “For Conscientious and 
Efficient Service as President Covering 
the Period of the World War.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. H. Fisu, Secretary. 





Peter H. Corr 


Report of the Industrial Research Committee 


D' RING the past six months and 
since our last report, the Com- 


mittee on Industrial Research has held 


many important meetings to determine a 
plan of action best suited to the needs 
ofthe Association. 


The results of these meetings were ex- 
pressed in a report to the Board of Gov- 
emment of the Association presented in 
January, 1920. Briefly, it was recom- 
mended that a research or field secretary 
with technical training and cotton mill 
experience be secured to work under the 
direction of the Committee, and to de- 
vote his entire time to the work of the 
Industrial Research Committee. 


The committee was authorized to pro- 
ceed along the lines outlined in the 
report and is at present about to em- 
ploy a man with the necessary qualifica- 

ns to fill this position. Respectfully 
submitted, Frank W. Reynolds, Chair- 





F. W. Reynolds 


Report of the Committee on Statistics 


\ssociation has received many 


T 


x € 


juiries for statistical and other in- 
during the past 
been answered by 


n 
on 


year, and 
the Com- 
Statistics, through the Secre- 
H, Garside 


me from 


These inquiries 
manufacturers, Gov- 


fficials, newspapers, magazines 


and other important sources 

The committee has collected a large 
amount of statistical material and is 
prepared to furnish any information that 
is available, at the 
of the Association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
John Sullivan, Chairman 


request of members 


Report of Committee on Cotton Buying 
and Storage 


Buving and Stor- 


content in 


Y' . committee on 
has 


een simply 
developments since its last 

The World Cotton Conference 

H Orleans brought prominently the 
of proper warehousing, financ- 

the use of the future markets 
textile interests. Your 
e feel that the work along 
s previously done by the Asso- 
has advanced consistently from 
Every branch of the cotton 
from grower to spinner are 
n the necessity of proper ware- 


whole 


there are still differences of 
pir as to whether these warehouses 
‘hall |» state or nation controlled but 
the lom of having all warehouses 


-ense| under the U. S. Warehouse Act 
lerally controlled is more ap- 


the 
coun 


parent as time goes on. Some of 


largest banking in§titutions in the 


try are re fusing loans on cotton unless 
the cotton is stored in warehouses 
licensed by the Federal Government 


Your committee feels that these licensed 


warehouses should be controlled by 
neutral parties and that loans on cotton 
owned by parties controlling the ware 


houses where cotton is stored should be 
refused by national banks 

Spinners have been greatly disap- 
pointed with the New York future 
market during the past few months as 
it has in no way been a safe hedging 
operation. This view is shared by 
brokers who have been used to protect- 
ing their operations by the use of the 
future market. Your committees feel 
that the question of tendering cotton at 
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points outside of New York and New 
Orleans should be discussed with a com- 





Randall W. 


Durfee 


mittee from the Exchanges. Your com- 
mittee also are of the opinion that the 
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present rules governing deliveries should 
be broadly changed so that more grades 
can be delivered. At present quite de- 
sirable spinning cotton is undeliverable 
and this does not seem just to either 
producer or spinner. 

The proposed changes in rates of 
freight are most important and should 
merit the investigation on the 
part of a special committee from the 
Association. We are living under ab- 
normal conditions but we must not 
handicap certain sections by rates which 
in normal times might become disas 
trous. The railroads must receive rates 
which will allow them to function 
healthily but not at 
dustries which 
which 


closest 


the expense of in 
might be throttled, in 
matter how hich the 
if there were no business the 
ids would suffer also 


case 


no 
rates were 


Traliro 
Your committee have called a meeting 
of the interested in Egyptian 
Certain handlers of this cot 

ton wish to change the method of financ 
ing their purchases. 


parties 
imports. 


Some members of 
your committee feel this a step back 
ward but we want all parties heard and 
the changes thoroughly discussed 


Randall N. Durfee, 


Chairman 


Report of the Nominations Committee 


_ Nomunz 
National Association ot Cs 
Manufacturers respectfully 
the the 
nual meeting of 
held on April 23 
President, Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; senior vice-president, 
Thomson, New Bedford, Mass.; 


the 


tton 


Committee of 


i 
IONS 


recommends 


1 


election of following at the an 


the Association, to be 


James 
junior 


vice-president, Robert Amory, Boston, 
Mass. 

Directors: Nathan Durfee, Fall Riv 
er, Mass.; Charles M. Holmes, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; John E. Rousmaniere, New 
York City; Samuel Stewart, Lewiston, 
Maine; E. Kent Swift, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Respectully submitted, Philip 


Dana, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Publications 


HE principal work of the Com- 

mittee on Publications during the 
past year has been the completion of the 
1920 edition of “Standard Cotton Mill 
Practice and Equipment.” 

This edition covers comprehensively 
the field of cotton trade statistics. It 
contains a large number of statistical 
tables, showing the development of the 
cotton industry, year by year, 


Also 


during the 


past decade. numerous graphic 


charts and several articles written by 
authorities in different departments of 
the industry. 

Much of the information was se 
cured from foreign countries, particu- 
larly England, India and Egypt. 

It is expected that members of the 
Association will find it valuable for ref- 
erence purposes 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
Charles H. Fish, Chairman. 


The Convention Banquet 


HE 


Association 


banquet com- 

menced at 7:30, nearly 500 mem- 
bers and guests being present. Before 
dinner was served, the entire audience 


rose and | 
Shove and then 
in operation in honor of the 


iring President 
| operation 
new presi- 





dent. Russell R. Lowe \ flash light 
picture was then taken, after which the 
banquet proper began to the popular 
strains of “ Dardenell plaved by Ive’s 
band. One of tl eable features 
of the banquet w the musical ability 
and enthusiasm shown by Stephen .C. 
Lowe, of the S. C. Lowe Supply Co. of 
New Be lford, M aS who ven ) to 
the orchestra and gave ar kable im- 
personation of Sousa conducting one of 
his own marches. A number of popular 
songs were ung a the banquet pro 
gressed and good fellowship was every- 
where domina \ very attractive 
menu card was provided by the Asso- 
ciation, the front of which was 

n of a cotton 





graced by an illus 
plant in fruit 
Members and guests were seated at 
round tables in groups of six or eight 
and many of the machinery and supply 
firms, commission houses and individual 
manufacturers entertained dinner parties 
at one or more tables. The Pacific 


Mills had two tables for its represen- 
tatives; E. A. Rusden of the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co. entertained a 
large party at four tables, while the 
Saco-Lowell Shops provided for its rep- 
resentatives and guests at three tables. 
Among other firms and individuals who 


entertained were the following: Will- 
iam Whitman Co.; E. Kent Swift, of 
the Whitin Machine Work Draper 
Corporation; Amory, Browne & Co.; 
Wellington, Sears & Co.; F. U. Stearns 
w ( Bhi | n & C l_ockwood, 
Greene & Co.; Thomas W. Slocum, of 
Minot, Hooper & Co.; Stafford Com- 
pany; National City Bank; Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works; Philip C. 
Wentworth of the National Ring Trav- 
eler Co.; Antonio Spencer and Ezra 
Yixon: Fred W. Parks, of the G. M. 


Sharp Mfg. Co., Arthur H. 
niel F Aver; C. T. 
Wamsutta Mills; 


z<owWe 5 Watnhan 


roughton, treasurer 


William M. Butler; W. Irving Bullard, 

the Merchants National Bank; 
Henry C. Dexter of Fales & Jenks Ma- 
hine Co.; J. C. Wadleigh of the Mer- 


rimack Mfg. Co., Harry Marsh of At- 
kinson, Haserick & Co.; National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co.; C. M. Plowman & 
Co.;: C. H. Stone. 

Seated at the head table with Presi- 
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Russell B. Lowe who acted as 


d it 
toastmaster, were former presidents W. 


Frank Shove, Albert Farwell Bemis 
aid Albert Greene Duncan; treasurer, 
\ Irving Bullard; vice - presidents. 
James Thomson and Robert Amory, 
together with Randall N. Durfee, Hen- 
ry F. Searles, George P. Grant and the 
speakers of the evening. The latter 
were Willis H. Booth, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr. and Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton of this city; Percy R. Todd, of 
Bangor, Maine, and Col. Amos A. Fries, 
Washington, D. C. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before 
istmaster Russell B. Lowe opened the 
peaking with an interesting analysis of 


s 


business conditions in the industry, in 
which he admitted that wages and com- 
modity prices had reached abnormal 


ieights, and expressed the hope and 
confidence that from this high altitude it 
would be possible eventually to make a 
sate landing. 


President Lowe Speaks 

President Lowe spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

There is one subject which was 
brought out at the Labor Meeting Group 
and Discussion yesterday morning which 
I think was of great importance. The 
speakers who had had considerable ex- 
perience in this work brought out the 
fact that publicity was necessary to com- 
bat the radicalism found in textile and 
other industrial centres. The theory 
that they work on is that we should com- 


with truth the untruths which are - 


being spread by the radical element. 
The point was very strongly brought 
out by one of the speakers who had at- 
tended an I. W. W. meeting in Chicago. 
At that meeting the radical who was ad- 
dressing that meeting had the whole 
crowd with him, and the meeting had 
voted to go on strike, when one man in 
the rear rose and came forward. He 
said, “ Boys, I have been with you on 
every strike. I will be with you on this 
strike, and fight with you. But I will let 
you know the truth before we go out.” 
\nd he produced figures which contra- 
dicted absolutely the statements made by 
the radical leader. 

Now the point was brought out that 
Labor is under the apprehension that 
Capital receives four or five or as many 
more times what they receive. In dis- 

sing this with a group of manufac- 
turers yesterday, we took three mills, 

1 we found the average shop that 
ne year paid to labor at the present 

e would equal the previous eighteen 

irs’ dividends paid to capital. 

Now I believe such statements as this, 

t is a correct statement—it was made 
tthand at a meeting—would do a great 

1 to settle the labor unrest which we 


wish to read a few remarks on the 
ciation and its works. 

The Association and Its Work 
Che last ten years were constructive. 

association has moved onto a 
ider plane. The vital problems of 
cotton industry are now made a 
part of the work. 
Inder the five preceding presidents, 
association has become united with 
Southern or American Association, 
and later united through the Industrial 
Conference Board with most of the Na- 
tonal Industrial Manufacturers’ Asso- 

tions, and last year became the lead- 
factor in the World Cotton Confer- 
( “Ee 

Ve are, therefore, doing the broad- 
est work. The directors ask for sug- 
gestions. The policy has been, and will 
be, to benefit the cotton industry, and 
n so doing serve the public. I will 








briefly lay before you the larger issues 
for the coming year. 

1. Our supply of cotton. I will quote 
from probably the highest authority on 
cotton requirements in the world, Mr. 
John A. Todd, from a study made 
from July to October, 1919: “For at 
least twenty-five years before the war, 
1914, the acreage under cotton in 
America was increasing on the whole 
steadily. 

“ During the war the acreage has been 
very substantially cut down, and now 
the whole question turns on the point 
whether we may expect the American 
crop to resume its pre-war rate of in- 
crease. To that question there can be 
only one answer, a definite negative.” 

Again, “I am afraid that in future 
calculations we dare not estimate the 
cost of production at less than twenty- 
five or even thirty cents.” Again, “ the 
standards of living and social condition 
as a whole, in the small villages and 
country towns, of the Cotton Belt, are 
still far too low.” These views were 
endorsed by those who attended the 
New Orleans Cotton Conference. 

This association proposes to study 
and cooperate with State agencies, in 
an effort to better the seed yield per 
acre, farming and ginning. The Eng- 
lish, in the meantime, have become 
alarmed, and propose such measures as 
6d a bale tax to raise Empire cotton, 
and ultimately become independent of 
the American crop. 

The cotton manufacturer is willing to 
pay a price that will net the planter a 
return which will provide an American 
standard of living with good schools 
and good social conditions. Many stu- 
dents have pointed out our declining 
agricultural condition. Our raw mate- 
rial is unfortunately a product of agri 
culture. 

The Goodyear company are 
fully showing us one solution in their 
Arizona cotton plantation English 
and American spinners would do well 
to follow their lead in developing 
American Cotton Lands. It is hoped 
that the efforts of the association along 
the lines of cotton production may bear 
results, as the issue is vital. 

2. Transportation. No explanation 
is necessary. Everyone has suffered 
for months from the nightmare of em 
bargoes and shortage of coal and cot- 
ton. We approve rates that will insure 
good service and good wages 

As business men, we would approve 
a rate to allow a surplus for improved 
equipment, but railroad and public serv- 
ice financiers say this will not go. Any 
extras means demands for lower rates, 
more wages or larger dividends 

This association is going to 
for service at a fair rate to 
ton manufacturers. 

Buying our cotton in the South, hav- 


success- 


work 


us as cot- 


ing it shipped to New England and then, 


reshipped from Boston all over the 
country, causes the matter of transpor- 
tation to be of great importance to us 
In the rate changes that will soon be 
made, the association will do its best to 
accomplish fair ones to the industry. 

3. Labor. The directors of the asso- 
ciation take no action on this subject. 
It is a local matter, but I would like to 
say a word on the subject. 

We are trustees of a leading indus- 
try, trustees for the public. Without 
their support and approval, our busi- 
ness would cease. Therefore, we must 
pay such wages, make such prices and 
maintain our property in such cleanly, 
moral and Americanized conditions as 
the public approves. 


Now, why not better this and make 
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the textile industry the shining light 
and public show industry? Make every 
textile mill “the best place to work” 
and the matter is solved. This is a 
fact in many mill cities to-day. 

The textile mills are the most sani- 
tary, best painted and furnish the best 
conditions. They have advanced from 
a position considered inferior, to one 
of the best and most approved. 

The foreman is the key of the labor 
situation. The policy of a mill at the 
top may be the finest, yet the feeling 
of the employes toward the manage- 
ment may be hatred, because the fore- 
man does not transmit the true condi- 
tions. 

Every person who from choice or ne- 
cessity, expresses his views these days, 
has a remedy that will cure all our 
troubles. My cure-all would be trust 
Every group now distrusts every other. 
Therefore the laborer will not produce 
because he is told it all goes to capital. 

Since the war, the world has 
lining up for and against the German, 
the English, the Irish, the Government, 


been 


the League of Nations, the Socialist. 
Apply the Golden Rule 
Wheeling, West Virginia, got labor 


and capital to both say that the Golden 
Rule is the only solution. This is the 
first indication that trust and faith in 
one another is returning. 

Labor is 
saw a school 
in Chicago, where a 
taught, interested 
started to work 
in cotton mills, 

One our that 
mills will take only experienced work 
but those that are. taught in a 
kindly way make the best employes. 

Our labor problem would be cleared 
if the Administration would come out 
strongly for individual rights as set 
down in the Constitution; Nationaliza 
tion, Socialism, etc not met 
squarely. 


ago ] 
Field’s 
tear he 5 
who 


Ten vears 
Marshall 
tactful 
held those 
should be 


scarce. 
room in 


and 
This 


done 


of troubles is many 


ers, 


’ are 


Lloyd George, who was favorably in- 
clined to many of these new thoughts, 
has suddenly turned and thus declared 
himself. “Individual enterprise must 
the supreme active power in 
the production of wealth and be- 
ing.” While in Russia, Lenine seeing 
that his Socialism means starvation, 
goes back to the next stage above slav 
ery, namely, conscript labor. 

4. Prices. Without doubt 
some who would like some expression 
from this meeting about prices. There 
is no present indication that prices in 
textiles will fall off. Cost of production 
is increasing every month. Supply and 
demand will be the deciding factor as in 
the past. 

Some 


remain 
well 


there are 


this country and 
England figure, with short hours 
destruction of textile machinery 
production can not equal demand. Only 
a large increase in machinerv, taking 
many years, can bring about this result 
3ut every cent added to a 
eliminates a percentage of buyers, who 
can or will not pay. This refusal to buy 
may bring down prices 


students in 
and 


that 


ard of goods 


A little of this has been seen in the 
market, but as soon as cloth is off the 
least bit, buyers come in with a rush 


again and send the market higher than 
before. This and the shortage of job 
bing and retailing stock, prove the fact 
that the supply is well below the 
mand. 

Speaking from my own observation, 
I would say that there are less cotton 

: a ; ; 

goods in mills’, jobbers’ and retail hands 
to-day than there were a year ago to- 
day. 


de- 
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If this is a fact, it would prove that 
observers who feel that present hours 
and machinery will not supply the de- 
mand at present prices, are correct. 

Out of about fifteen basic commodities 
last month, approximately 25 per cent. 
showed a decline since the first of the 
year. Some the best authorities 
forecast a decline in prices, beginning 
April and May. 

Any prediction by me as to the future 
would be of no value. But because of 
the enormous demand and _ shortage, 
clothing manufacturers and jobbers buy- 
ing cotton goods should conservatively 
cover their requirements early, until 
they feel a slackening from the con 
sumer. 

Money unwisely spent in Washington 
and taken from industry in taxes, pro 
longs the high prices, because this money 
would be largely used to increase ma 


of 


chinery and production. Manufactur 
ing risks are great at these times 
What goes up must come down. In 


many cases profits are book profits. 

If the year’s taxes, mark 
down in inventory, and no profits fall 
together, which is probable, much of 
the profits of the last three years will 


vanish, 


previous 


In conclusion, it would seem that the 
the the 
coming year would be to try to aid the 
industry in making a 
,this 


safe policy of association for 
safe landing 
record-breaking flight which we 
have been on, and to follow the policies 
established in the preceding years 
Willis H. Booth, the first speaker of the 
evening, and vice-president of the Guar 
anty Trust Co., New York, and former 
the Pa 
ern 
He emphasized the 
fact that he was inclined to be optimis- 


trom 


ly a leader among bankers of 
took for 


Business Outlook.” 


cific Coast, his subject 


tic regarding the business and financial 
outlook, but that there are so many 
usual the world to-day 
that one cannot afford to be absolutely 


un 
conditions in 


certain regarding the immediate or dis 
tant future. 
of the business and financial conditions 
in Japan that led up to this week’s panic 
in that country, and made it very plain 
that he Ameri- 
cans to give careful thought to this cau 
signal. He had too much faith 
i strength of our and 
business structure and in the wisdom of 
our financial and industrial leaders to 
believe that such a result need be feared 
in this country. 


He drew a vivid picture 


considered it wise for 
tionary 


in the financial 


Mr. Booth Speaks 


Mr. Booth spoke in part as follows 
An English economist, discussing busi 
ness conditions and outlook as he viewed 
it the other day, made the observation 
that we were so full of conflicting forces 
that it reminded him of a bowl in the 
bottom of which were a number of 
in one marble chang 
all the 
If he had carried his compari 
little further and had found 
his bowl swept hither and thither, un- 
in its position, by the cross-cur- 


marbles, a change 
ing, of course, the position of 
others 


son but a 


certain in 
rents of an undetermined and undeter 
minable character, then he would in 


truth have really spoken of the condi 
world-wide as I think he had a 
right to view them. But when you study 
these conditions, it becomes largely a 
matter of the point of view. So many 
are the factors, so intense at times is 
the confusion, that it really depends a 
good deal on how we look at things, 
what conclusions we reach. We can at 
almost any time take any definite set of 
factors and throw them together in a 
measure which seems satisfactory to us, 
and by lines of perfectly logical deduc- 


tions 
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56 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


COTTON DUCK 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


“LOWELL” TIRE FABRICS-SPECIAL DUCK 


CRASHES—TWILLS—DRILLS—SATTEENS 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
208 So. LaSalle Street M & M Building 161 Devonshire Street 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
J. Spencer Turner of Canada, Limited 
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_ WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


OCEANIC WIDE COTTON DUCK 


26 inches to 120 inches wide 


OCEANIC and SUPERIOR SAIL DUCK 


22 and 24 inches wide 


SHAWMUT HOSE and BELTING DUCK 


DIXIE SHOE DUCKS 


37 inches wide 


Columbus Fine Sheetings 


36 and 40 inches wide 


, 7, 714, 8 and 9 ounce 


SAN FRANCISCO 


All All Widths, Weights Weights 
and Numbers Numbers 


SUPERIOR ARMY OUNCE DUCK 


281% and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ounce 


MONARCH DOUBLE FILLING DUCK 


29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 


MAGNOLIA and CYPRESS SINGLE FILLING DUCK 


29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 


AQUAPELLE AND STORM KING WATERPROOF DUCK 


Fairfax Crashes, Bleached 


16 inch Plain, Twill, Huck, Fancy. 


18 inch Absorbent 
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tion -urow the whole world into chaos. 
We .an, on the other hand, take another 
4ifc ent group of facts, array them a 
ittle more differently and none the less 
logic lly, and determine when we are 
through that by and by this world of 
urs. Which progresses and grows only 
roubles, will ultimately work out 
4 ht, that the sun will continue to 
shine, and that the cotton business will 
ie to be profitable. Let us hope 

will. 
| want to take just'a moment to dwell 
ur credit situation and the dan- 


gers and some of the joys which are 
associated with it. We all know full 
well the rapid credit expansion through 
wh we went at the time of the war, 


expansion absolutely necessary 
to do our job as we should do 
at the same time, in the un- 
settled conditions which have followed 
have a real job to do to see 
that that expansion and the contraction 
is done in such a way as not 
pardize the real foundation of 

ur isiness Structure. 
lcok at the credit structure 
as it is today, much as it is in nominal 
al we must appreciate that business 
s strained almost to the breaking 


nd the 


$i We 


As we 


There is almost no place we can go 
now to extend credit. It is not so alone 
with us. It is the same all over the 
world—even worse than with us. The 
bank of England, as you know, within 
the past few days has made its dis- 
‘ount rate upon a seven per cent basis. 

s is a higher rate than England has 
ver used except in panic times, and it 


idicates very clearly that the situation 
in credit there has gone about as far as 
t can go. 

There is nothing that can make us 


feel that this is to improve, even in 
England. 

France on a six per cent. basis has 
reduced some of her bills, but largely 
by selling bonds here. 

With us, what have we to look at? 
Taxation budgets of approximately six 
bill dollars, perhaps a little 
more; a budget for the refinancing of 
he railroads which will run into two 

ll a year. 


ns of 


Almost in equal amount for rebuild- 
ng thus approaching eleven and a half 
llions or twelve billions to be imposed 
na credit structure now already ap- 
ching the breaking point. 
We are today paying five and five 
ind a quarter per cent. upon our own 
ficates of indebtedness, and in that 
tion I wish to call your atten- 
one particular situaticn: there 
ng upon which we, as business 
in afford to give our thought, 
is any more important than to 
end that this floating indebtedness 
country, amounting to two and 
hali billion dollars, be permanantly 


nately, in your Boston situation 

New York, there is a little im- 

nt We have loaned New 

nd some banks in the West 
venty-two million dollars. But, 

u, that western demand, com- 

ng as it does now, is coming at a time 
should normally be flush 
It is an easy thing. It 
ot be unnatural to extend this 
edit extensions of credit were be- 
ng mide in normal times. But the 
crop ving season has yet to come, 
and that in front of us the west- 
err ation is very badly strained. 
We e informed the other day that 
ther s something like one hundred 
milli ushels of cereals not able to 
teach be market owing to the freight 


ley 
ney. 
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embargo, or through a shortage of 
cars. Think of this, of manufactured 
articles and raw materials seeking mar- 
kets in the same way. If we could 
change this it would improve our 
credit situation. It means that the last 
aborted strike, through which we have 
just been, is its own destruction; it is 
one of the worst things to happen to 


us just at the time when our credit 
system needed all possible improve- 
ment. 


In this connection, we must consider 
the support which our 
must give us. I refer particularly now 
to the question of Banker's Accept- 
ances. I would like to submit a thought 
in that connection. As it 


Government 


stands 


now, 


Willis H. Booth 


have, following the lesson which 
England had taught us—and in inter- 
national banking, I am bound to say 
that England today is leading the way, 
not only for courage, but for complete 


we 


knowledge of the wise thing to do in 
her national interests. 
jut, patterning cur efforts after 


England's efforts, and realizing the im- 
portance of liquidity, the banks have 
endeavored to develop an acceptance 
market. This means that a bill drawn 
by Jones upon Brown guaranteed by 
the bank may be taken into the open 
market and in that way a frozen credit 
is loosened. There is some disposition 
to a too great and tco easy develop- 
ment of the acceptance market. That 
from the fact that the Govern- 
going to feel it is to be 
using the credit we have to 
use, to differentiate as to whether or 
not it is a transaction or not. 
In other words, if the commodity rep 
y the transaction on which 
the acceptance is based is otherwise a 
non-essential acceptance, that will not 
be accepted. In the expansion of this 
financing and this credit structure, there 
is a certain validity in the position which 
the bank has taken, for the reason that 
the banking fraternity is representing 
you in the credit of the ccuntry, and 
it has to see that that credit is used 
in proper development of credit and 
enterprise throughout the country. That 
must be such that it will add to the 
wealth of the country when it is so 
used and so they have to discriminate 
against a credit which by itself will 
not add materially to the wealth of the 
country. But the Federal Reserve 
Bank in gcing above that gives to the 
banking acceptance a double scrutiny. 
The bank gives the first scrutiny and 
they will give a more intense scrutiny 
in the second case. I am not pleading 


comes 


ment Is neces- 


sary in 
necessary 


resented by 


that this should not be done, but I am 
only expressing the hope that you may 
consider this in the matter, to the end 
that in your influence upon those who 
make for the operation cf the .system, 
that it may have the result of giving 
heed to a situation which has _ been 
developed with some effort, and which 
has proved itself thoroughly worthy. 
As a matter of principle, the credit 
of a bank pledged to that f 
transaction is in 


kind of a 
itself a usable 

mcdity, independent of 
ing, and base d 
the credit which you use in your busi 


only on responsibility 
ness is a transferable commodity. 
Che troduced by 
Coastmaster Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., who described him as the 
distinguished member of the New York 
var who conceived anc 
the 


Choate’s 


next speaker to be in 


Lowe was 


brought into be- 
Mr 
Importance 

\merica,” 
vivid picture 
that he drew. He impressed his hearers 
the fact that 
protection of the 
be considered from the unselfish, patri- 
otic standpoint, entirely free from po- 
litical bias Its development and ade- 
quate protection 
to the 


necessary 


] 
| 
ing Dyestuffs Foundation 


subject was Che 


ot the Dye Stuffs Industry to 


and it was a remarkably 


with the development and 


industry deserved to 


is absolutely necessary 


the 


nists ready to 


country if we are to have 
number o 
meet any possible tuture war emergency 


Mr. Choate Speaks 





Mr. Choate spoke in pat is fol 
lows: I think that to ry large nut 
ber of men who are en 
branches of the textile 
present themselves 
self to the Irish boy in the story, as 
“the stuff that makes potatoes nasty if 
yeu don’t put it on.” 1 know one 
branch of the textile industry which 
shall be nameless where, in spite of all 
that has been preached to them in this 
year of campaigning in favor of the 


feel confident 
a considerable group regards dyes 


American dye industry | 
that 
as of interest only 


as they are of use 
in the particular work of that textile 
branch It seems to me that nothing 
could be more fallacious than that and 
nothing has been more fully demon- 
strated than that by the public utter- 


ances ot innume rable spe akers and 
writers. 

Now, gentlemen, I think you owe 
something to the dye makers. They 
took a very big risk. Thev knew what 


the German dye trust was, what its cor 
ruption was, its absolute ruthlessness, 
and its power; and they put in millions 
and millions to pull this country through 
the 1915 and 1916 period. They did what 
the German said it was impossible fot 
any do Nevertheless, that 
impossible thing has been accomplished 
It has made you independent, 
stand to-day, with the « 


a few products 


nation to 


for as 
you xception of 
the market, 
world. So, 


of view of self 


coming on 
you can compete with th 
not only from the point 


interest and patriotism, but from the 
point of view of common justice, you 
owe the dye industry of this country 
the continuance of that support which 
you had given it so generously in the 
past. 

The forces of civilization have 
knocked the tar out of the Germans, 


but if you expect to get any profit out 
of that victory, you will have to knock 
the coal tar out of them too. 
Mr. Fries Speaks 
General Amos A. Fries, chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Bureau of the War 
Department, followed Mr. Choate, and 


his story of “The Lessons the Great 
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War Taught the American Business 
Man” gave added emphasis to the im- 
portance to the country of a highly de- 
veloped chemical and dye stuff industry. 

You well ' 


are how the 


aware disap- 
pearance ot German dyes from Ameri- 
can markets caused not only a tremen 
dous rise in the prices of dyes, but a 
terrible reduction in the quality of out 
dved goods. his situation 2 s bad 
that there Was not enough dves to e1 
able the Government to keep the postage 
stamps up their standard of lor 
indeed, that standard had l oO 
lowered at one time that it is ( 
ertain colored stamps would hav 
€ ely abandoned 

Chis assoc \ sing tl ) 
tecuuon of our chemical and 
tries until they can becom: 
enough to take care of them s 
competition with the \ Id ha 
portunity do remend kt 
safeguard the ruture peace ( 
United States, so vital and so d 
to all tous 

Chemical warfare has come t ty 
Like all other methods of wartare wi ' 
have only been tried for a few yea 

in its infancy. 

In any future struggle tha ‘ 
which can produce, transport to the 
field, and hurl upon the enem he 
greatest quantities ot pol nou Pas 
and the other chemicals which tl lye 
stuff and chemical industries pre 
duce, will win, and if the United State 
has those i preponderant state and 

prepared to use them, we will have 
li Wal 

It is a thousand times better that vou 
and I and all of us pay a few dollars 
more per year for our clothing if nece 
sary, to insure the building up of the 
dye and chemical industries of this 


country, than to pay hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars in war to develop 
a production under pressure of the 
things that we could have produced in 
peace, and at the same time in war take 
the chance that the production may b« 
too late. Just as the best guarantee for 
the safety of a rich bank is the strength 
of its vaults, the efficiency of its burglar 
alarms and the vigilance of the police, 
the safety of a modern Na 
tion dependent upon its trained man 
hood, upon its developed resources and 
upon its ability to produce all needed 
substances in the aid of 


just so is 


war without 
foreign Nation 

Percy R. Todd, vice president f the 
Bangor and Aroostock Railroad spoke 
of the problems of the railroads and the 


any 


particular difficulties confronting New 
England which may have a serious ef 
fect on her manufacturers in being 
obliged to pay higher rates propor 
tionately than other sections. He urged 
the co-operation of the manufacturers 


with the railroads to help them meet the 


tuation for their mutual benefit. M1 
[odd’s address was of vital interest and 
made a deep impression 

The last speaker in the long program 
was Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, now of 


New York, and formerly pastor of the 


City Temple, London, an American of 
international experience who spoke ot 

[The Future of the (Anglo-Saxon 
Race” and urged the friendship and 
fellowship of the two great American 


and British nationalities, without which 
the civilization of the world would be 
imperilled. The lateness of the hour 


this 


permitted only a brief outline of 
very important subject. 

(Convention notes, and names of those 
bresent at the convention, will be found 
on page 166a.) 
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Addresses Delivered at National Association Convention 


HILE the formal papers presented 
at the convention of the National 
n of ( 


urers 


Manufactt 


character 


\ssociati tton 


more or less varied in 


the majority treated in one way or an 
other of the 


ill manufacturing industries, 


eve! problem in 
viz, the re 


There 


are sO many angles to this situation that 


present 





ition of employer and employ: 


it was not difficult to arrange a varied 
program nor was it difficult to discover 
uthorities who could treat the subjects 
elected from the viewpoint of personal 
cTIENC? 
These papers on industrial relation 


1 


ip grouped 
ng “The W 


iturally the grea 


hemselves under the head 
to Industrial Goodwill.” 


est interest was taken 


the presentation of the subject from 
us viewpoints and the development 

e theme led to discussion whicl 
"\ invaluable to those who attended 
While emphasizing the desirability and 
CeCe f reater ope! with 
perator her¢ Wa dis ¢ ig 
Y) im) ( el ¢ VOT h | 
pate 1 e ind 
1 | rkn ds the 

tT 1 0) 
' 1s at 
[wo other 1 »d fforded 

1 timel It 
| \ he Grow! 1 Hlandh 


which was 
Government official and representatives 
of the growers; and “ Problems of Mill 
and Counting Room.” Naturally only a 
few phases of this comprehensive topic 
could be touched in the formal addresses 
but these papers led to the 
pression of views by the members which 
fully justified the course of procedure. 
The purchase of cotton, mill construc- 
tion, oil consumption, 
and insurance, were among the prob- 


ot Cotton,” 


also ex- 


> t 
cost 


accounting, 


lems that were treated in an interesting 
way, when the subject of publicity for 
the industry was also included as a sub- 
ject which needed thx 
ation of numbers 

\t the last 
laneous papers was presented which al 
though not combined under group head 
ng presented equally important 
jects for deliberation. Research and th¢ 


careful consider 


session a group of miscel 


sub 


export trade were considered at this 
session, the latter as a supplementary 
offering of a paper read at the outset 

the meeting. These papers will b 
found in more or less detail in the 
pages following with the exception « 
those that have been included in the 
Technical Section of this issue, because 
tf their ue and bearing particularly 
upon the cotton goods division of the 1 
dustry which is specialized in this sec 
ti0n 


President’s Annual Address 


By i 
I AVI 1 th ivilege ¢ addres 
1 m f I} N ynal 
\ clal I \ tl Mant ( S On 
1 I di l } t 
wo years d dvent of each special 
( ( ecm mak« | more d 
ult the choice o 4 ipject by th 
I do not m oO \ is difficult 
l metl ) ak a it, | tha 
1 dithcu ke ci vhat t speak 
Oy ‘ esent occa n it 
! ten » touch upon several ma 
h h ufficientl oad 
» occupy the time allotted to me, bh 
hich I can only briefly dire t 
tention 
The fir tl upon which I w 
his thet ( f the universal pu 
e al tton on a 
h asl (One tl pe il 
ects o he \ 1 ( yn Conteren 
October was tl ringing togeth« 
pinner and pl witl view 
he establishmen ( stem ot 
1 ] ton ind the 
y \ nd nea is¢ 
II ( undation of 
( w I M M { l i.ddres 
la nd | head 1 I hope 
Ou V | eS¢ 1\ give hit 
: earnes We have 
ed with tl ( I | 
h and Ww 
Sil : 
One subjec vhich | 1 lik 
( n is the technical educat fen 
\ We w by exp W 
ls .¢ ic } th 4 ; 
th h . S rainit fill 
s ove s and superintend 
ent To re ( his situation Mr 
Nichol Bradford Durfe Tex 
tile Sch 1 Riv made a sug 
or n s 1 hs a to the local 


( 
manufacturers, that the mill should send 
ol of which he is the head, a 


th and 


the sch 


ertain number of cir younger 
brighter men to receive technical educa 
ion in the cotton mill business, with 


the idea of giving youths who showed 


I rank » hove 





promise the necessary instruction 
enable them important positions 
later These youths will receive their 
ual wages in the mill while receiving 
training in the school and will be edu 
cated during mill hours The _ idea, 
which met with very hearty support, is 
one capable of great development; it has 
already been taken up by the Textil 
Schools in New York, Lowell, and New 
Bedford, and is spreading widely It 
should ultimately be of great benefit to 


all concerned. I am sure the scheme re 
ives our very favorable endorsement 
as a body, we will do our ut 
st to help it to ] 


omt f friitior 
mipiels ruii10n 


Standard Wage List 
\nother 


matter to which I would 
iain call 


attention 1s the matter ot a 


tandard wage list for the xtile trades 











f this country. The difficulties in the 
vay of such an agreement are great be 
Cause of the wide areas to be c yvered 
and differing local nditions, but they 
r¢ insurmountable, and I feel 
y strongly that the subject should 
taken up very seriously at an early 

te Time and again have we had 
ufficient illustration of the folly of 
maintaining the present system in view 
the fact that there is a better one 
ivailable, and a standard list would elim 
nate to a very great extent the evil of 
onstat i I 1 certain per 
‘ g r S trom one centre 
other ecau ( ll nsidered 
Variations in es ot \ Not only that 
t such variations are used as a lever 
by one section to obtain increases in 
order to bring schedules up to the level 
of another section, and so this insensate 


ompetition continues. The doffers strike 
n Fall would not have lasted for 
f so long a period but for the fact 
that rather foolish inducements in the 
way of higher wages have been held out 
to the doffers in the effort to persuade 
them to migrate to other cities. Such a 
practice, combined with the fact that, 


River 





devel ped by 


in order to obtain sufficient labor to run 
during the night, many mills have been 
paying inordinately high figures, mili- 
tates very seriously against economical 
operation. Such high rates have been 
paid that many operatives have pre- 
ferred to work three or four nights per 
week for almost twice the pay obtain- 
able by working 48 hours per week dur- 
ing the day time. No one can blame the 
operatives for this; it is simply a matter 
of the manufacturers themselves work- 
ing in direct opposition to the best econ- 
omic interests. Under certain condi- 
tions—say with a surplus of labor avail- 
able—such a practice might be justifi- 
able, but at the present time it is im- 





W. Frank Shove 


possible to find sufficient help to operate 
mills during the day in certain districts, 
a condition which is not only aggravated, 
but probably actually caused by the prac- 
tice of running nights. I am not alone 
in saying this is a practice which should 
be strongly and it is 
about time we made a concerted effort 
to eradicate the evil 
Shortage of Labor 


discountenanced 


hand 
there is a huge shortage of labor, and by 
some means or other the present labor 
capacity of the population of this coun 
try must be increased or labor will have 
encouraged to from 
abroad if production is to be extended 
and the cost of living reduced. There is 
import labor with a view to 


but it is rec 


It is admitted on every that 


to be come here 


no desire to 
undercutting present rates, 
ognized that the resources ol the coun 
try must be developed, and with the 
present situation there does not seem to 


be the least possibility of development 


work being carried on—further than 
that, there is not sufficient labor for 
present needs and it will have to be 


furnished. It is very doubtful if the en 
couragement of immigration will meet 
with the approval of the labor unions 

rather the reverse if the tone of many 


bills now waiting attention by Congress 


is anv criterion—but, whatever their 
attitude, the progress and development 
of the country cannot be retarded by 
any selfish considerations I do not 


that labor should be 
l 


indiscriminate immigration should be 
selective and with a view to increasing 
the desirable citizenship of a nation. 
The area and resources of the United 
States furnish a huge field for develop- 
ment at any time, while the present state 
of affairs renders it imperative that we 


suggest 


imported 





muc.. O 
our alr 
of «xp 
pour dir 
have additional labor to carry xist sim 
ing enterprise. I am somewh fraiqay 4mos. se 
that we who are born hére— mel sel’ 
who were immigrants themselvy: saat Acmi 
of years or so ago—have the t lightcne 
looking upon the immigra: 5 realized 
“foreigner,” forgetting that at al essi ies 
a great many of us are only era- ns th 
tion or so removed from im gran t0D 
ourselves, and that what as: tior f grea 
and education have accomplish: tis mp!oyi 
can, with profit to the natior a this arg 
complished for the unjustly vise exposed 
immigrant of the present day. O urs abor sh 
it is quite possible that labor woylqg™ pletely 
take the broader view, recognizing tha of the 1 
progress is impossible without labor ani Wwroms 
that by development a nation a‘yan ye th 
Can we do anything to ren th 
tendency toward industrial biliousness Re 
Present inflation and the cost living 
are the result of many causes, 
the principal are, (1) demar 
place property destroyed during War ACC 
(2) lack of production during, secre 
the war; (3) reduction in rking day on | 
hours; (4) the attitude of labor re con! 
heavy taxation. With the first | dor purpose 
propose to deal, and the in tween § 
taxation is a subject in itself Let m« 
second, third, and fourth ite: rit me to 
me back to my opening on thi erence 
the attitude, the tactics, and tl spinners 
bility of labor. function 
As we all know, in the cot First, 
each successive advance in y ss th 
marked a distinct diminutio: eere 
quantity produced. To my m . the 
only possible to ascribe this t I iS a rs 
son, which is that the tender id chi 
the majority of our operatives oe 
steadily for sufficiently long a 1 Aten 90 
make possible the accumulati Hit 
certain amount of money over a mn 
actual necessities, and then wal 
more or less extended holiday. T1 oe 
sult is that, where possible, t! 08 
tives’ places have to be filled du th 
temporary al sence either by les ll Lee 
labor or by persons who ar¢ 
accustomed to the particular 
which distinguish each task, 
sequently production suffers. 1 sit ” 
ation is sufficiently bad but ortunit 
worse when you take into cons {0 obtai 
the fact that because of high \\ 5 oroader 
many formerly steady workers find naps by 
possible to take increased periods _ H 
leisure, with the result that chains 
number of operatives working at am . a life 
one time is inadequately to full comfort. 
ll the machinery available, and Con: 
tion is enormously diminished - 
: 7 Unfor 
It is unnecessary really for m st e 
this situation as it is a situat monary 
which you are all only too gested “ 
quail ted, but in my opinion os on 
great necessity of the day is that la ne felt, 
should come to an early reali be ag 
the absolute necessity for increa we 
duction; the futility of the ex “a : 
of any decrease in living costs be 
such productive increase, is so ae 
that it is almost a matter f "gag 
labor as a body should fail 3. 
We, as employers, may argue as W 
iainst the lessened endeavor I 


workman, but all rg 





present 


ments in favor of increased eff S ee 
to make very little impressiot — 
people we wish to reach, and os 
viewed in many labor circles 8 

certain amount of derision and of “Aid 
sentment, if not actual hostility. >! ee 


an attitude can only arise fron 
ficient understanding and the | ul ry 
ities are that we confine our arg: en's  Wareh 
too much to our own circles—spe d 0° ulture 
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muc.. of our time in adding conviction to 
our already settled convictions—instead 
of .xpending the same effort in ex- 
ling economic matters directly and 


ool 
sim where explanation would be of 
mos. service, among the workers them- 
selv 

Acmittedly, some of the more en- 
lighicned labor leaders seem to have 


realized that greater production of ne- 
-essilies is essential, but in many direc- 
tions the fallacy still lingers that restric- 


tion of output is some sort of guaranty 
f greater distribution and security of 
mployment. Surely, the inaccuracy of 


this argument has been so thoroughly 
exposed that any and every leader of 
abor should make a great effort to com- 


gletely eradicate the idea from the minds 
of the rank and file. Is this inherently 
wrong theory of what is imagined to 
be the advantage of restricted produc- 


tion to be so eradicated? Or are we to 
learn by bitter experience that in the 
direction of restricted output lies scarc- 
ity, and want, and famine; that money 
is useless except as a means of ex- 
change; that no matter how high wages 
may be—if the workers had all the 
money in the world—if commodities 
have not been produced they cannot be 
bought; and that mankind must suffer in 
proportion to lack of necessities, while 
paying correspondingly high figures for 
those available? 

Is it impossible for us to show the 
worker that the best way to extend the 
market for a commodity is to decrease 
the of it to the consumer, thus 
bringing the article within the financial 
reach of a greater number of people, 
increasing the demand, and finding em- 
ployment for a larger number of opera- 
tives? 


cost 


Relations Between Grower and Spinner 


By D.-S. 


\CCEPTED the invitation of your 
secretary to address you here to- 
day on the subject assigned me with en- 
re confidence in the earnestness of your 
purpose to promote better relations be- 
tween growers and spinners of cotton. 
Let me say at the outset that I have not 
me to adjudicate any matters of dif- 
erence or dispute between growers and 
spinners—here I am without judicial 
function. 
First, then, let me say in all frank- 
ness that the first great task of the 
spinners appears to be one of psychology. 
For the past fifty years cotton farmers, 
sa rule, with the aid of their women 
id children, have eked out only the 
most niggardly existence. Cotton has 
iten sold below the cost of production, 
dif you should attempt to run your 
on mills on the same business basis 
1 with the same relative income 
se that have obtained on the average 
tton farm, the Referee in Bank- 
would have had a much better 


as 


v1 


Most of the cotton crop of the South 
s raised by the small farmer. Often, | 
father was a cotton farmer 
efore him, he has not had a decent op- 
ortunity to go to school or college or 

obtain an outlook upon life any 
broader than that circumscribed, per- 
haps by his own community or county 
line. He has felt the chafing of the 
chains which bound him, body and soul, 
oa life of unremitting toil and scant 
comfort. 


ause his 


Considered Spinners Unfriendly 


Unfortunately, there were circum- 
stances from time to time which sug- 
gested to him particularly that spinners 
were unfriendly to him in his struggle. 
He felt, in many cases, that the spinners 
were in league, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to keep down the price of cot- 
ton, abetting the practical application of 
he Malthusian doctrine by allowing 
receive barely so much for his 
ton as would assure a continuance of 
roduction. On the other hand, 
inners were under serious mis- 
‘epiions as to the conditions under 


"ich cotton was produced and mar- 
xeted. Unhappily, there are not want- 
ng 1 such conditions persons with 
some cgree of shrewdness, as it were, 
asin diagnosticians of the public 
weal, ) for their own private ends 


in any potential contest be- 


Veen classes to aggravate a petty dis- 
*Spejalist in cotton marketing and 

_— ng; United States Dept. of Agri- 
ure 


Murph 


order into a serious ailment; and cot 
ton producers and spinners were not 
free from the wiles of such persons and 
were not immune to their suggestions. 
And so the legitimately divergent inter- 
ests of growers and spinners were ex- 


aggerated into an attitude of mutual 
unfriendliness. 
Farmers’ Cooperation Essential 


I understand that it is your purpose t 
endeavor, through an orderly and or- 





D. S. MURPH 
(Photo by Harris & Ewing) 


ganized effort, to promote better rela- 
tions between growers and spinners. I 
do not know and neither do you, I pre- 
sume, at this time the exact scope of 
your plans and activities for accomplish- 
ing this purpose. I suggest, however, 
that whatever steps you take be taken 
with the inside co-operation of the farm- 
ers themselves. I think your plans what- 
ever they may be will be received with 
much more favor by producers and 
will be much more productive of good 
results if they are matured as a result 
of advance conference with representa- 
tives of farmers. 


I urge therefore frank co-operation 
between your association and representa- 
tive organizations of farmers and I may 
add that the participation of State de- 
partments of agriculture and marketing 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in formulating plans with 
reference to the growing and marketing 
of cotton would place upon such plans 
the stamp of public welfare and would 
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aid in establishing them in that public 
confidence which is absolutely necessary 
to their success and which under some 
conditions might conceivably require a 
long and tedious period to establish. 


The Cotton Supply 


The matter in which spinners, in view 
of existing conditions, are probably most 
vitally concerned at the moment is, the 
assurance of production of cotton in su 
ficient quantity and of proper 
keep their mills going and to supply 
world’s needs. In this regard there 
some disturbing elements, 
uation being, perhaps of chief impor- 
tance. It is that thousands of 
young men who left the farms to enter 
the army during the great war are not 
returning to the farm when discharged 
from the army. Labor the South, 
in other parts of the country, 
been largely demoralized by conditions 
resulting from the war. Many of the la 
borers, lacking in vision, cannot see be 
yond the fulfillment of their immediate 
needs, and so unwill 
ingly interfered with production. The 
necessity for gathering cotton by hand 
is up to this time insurmountable 
difficulty tending to limit the size of the 
commercial crop. consecutive bad 
seasons, with a sixth beginning inaus- 


quality t 
the 
are 
sit- 


Has: Tea Benes 
the labor 


said 


in 


1 
as nas 


have willingly or 


an 
Five 
piciously, almost persuade one to speak 
of unfavorable weather as 
condition. boll 
advancing, and, at recent rate.of prog 
ress, will presently have 
tically the entire cotton belt. 


a permanent 


“he weevil is steadily 


covered prac 


The iron hand of necessity taught 
southern farmers during the recent wat 
the lesson of crop diversification. They 


have learned from actual experience that 
their soil is capable of producing profit 
ably any of the staple food or feed prod- 
ucts, and that it is the part wisdom 
for the individual cotton farmer to pro 
farm all of such food 
which he needs and 
surplus acreage and 


on his own 
feed products 


to devote only his 


duce 
or 


ed farming 
and I think 


this association 


attention to cotton. Diversi! 
probably has come to stay, 
t would be unwise for 
from a standpoint, either of public good 
of its own enlightened self-interest, 
attempt to combat this principle, 
which is economically sound, or to turn 
back the clock persuading cotton 
producers to rely almost entirely on cot- 
ton, depending upon purchasing their 
food and feed products. 


or 


t 
to 


by 


Production Per Acre 


But this does not mean that the South 
cannot produce and should not produce 
sufficient cotton to keep the spindles of 
the world busy and to furnish the world 
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a/ 









all the cotton clothes that may be needed 
An increase in production is not depend 
ent upon abandonment or relaxation of 
Che 


pro- 


the principle of diversified farming. 


answer, Of course, is in increased 


duction per acre. The average produc- 


tion per acre during the present 


season 


was 157.2 pounds. An increase of only 
20 pounds per acre would have increased 
the crop from 11,329,755 bales to 12.- 
770,899 bale Ss, Or an increas¢ ft almost 
a million and a half bales 


With a system ed farming 


in the South and 


of diversit 
permanently in vogu 
with the 
} 


necessity rr overcoming 
| have mentioned to the 


production of a larg 


L&C 


obstacles which 
crop, particularly 
adverse labor conditions, it is clear that 
production needs the stimulation of prof 
itable 


Phe spin 


prices for raw cotton 


ner is interested to see that the farmet 
receives a profitable price for his prod 
uct, so that he will use every effor 


produce an adequate supply 


Spinners are increasingly demandin: 
cotton of better quality | 
Such 


and longer sta 


ple cotton 


some disad 


vantages from a standpoint of produc 


presents 


tion, and farmers who have met thes« 
dithculties and have produced better cot 
ton have sometimes experienced bitter 
disappointment when they have been 


mpelled to sell it for prices represent 


liee > } 
ing littke or no advance over short cot 


ton or cotton of average quality. Spin 
ners can co-operate with growers to se 
that cotton having the qualities desired 
is produced on a community basis, and 
that after it is produced there is a sure 
market for it at just and legitimate 


miums 


pre- 
I should like to emphasize, in 
passing, the importance not alone of the 
payment of the ed but 
the continuity of the market at such 
premiums for cotton of. this better na 
ture. 


justi premiums, 


ot 


I have not attempted to go into detail 
as to the methods to be followed in s¢ 
curing co-operation and promoting bet 
ter relations between growers and spit 
ners. I have merely attempted to su 


gest the essential principle which should 
underlie all efforts for 


to point out 


co-operation, and 
two three unquestior 
ably fundamental lines along which c 
operation is possible, and, indeed, im 
perative in the best interests of both 
I have not attempted to deny 
that the trade interests of spinners and 
producers in some respects may be legit- 
imately divergent, but I have tried to 
show that, fundamentally, the interests 
of the two classes are not irreconcilabl 
and to sound the note of co-operation 
and co-ordination of effort along lines 
of common interest. 


or 


classes 


Spinner and Grower Cooperation 
3y H. M. Cottrell, Little Rock, Ark. 


VER three million cotton producing 
plants called farms, working inde- 
pendently and disconnectedly, are pro- 
ducing annually over two billion dollars’ 
worth of raw material that you manu- 
facture. The cotton growers are pro- 
ducing this enormous value of raw ma- 
terial without any information from you 
manufacturers as to what grades and 
staples and what quantities of each you 
need to handle the crop to the best ad- 
vantage both for yourselves and for 
them. They have no conception, be- 
cause you have never furnished them 
the information, of why you do not 
want the extremely short staple that 
they find so easy to produce, or of the 
enormous waste in spinning cotton of 


various lengths mixed together. They 
do not know the defects found in spin- 
ning poorly grown or immature cotton 
or the difficulties and losses in dyeing 
and printing stained, discolored and 
damaged cotton. 

Conservative estimates of the gains 
that could be made annually by the cot- 
ton growers in Arkansas are as follows 


From planting better varieties $25,000.000.09 
From securing 100% stand. 15,000,000.00 
From a moderate increase in 

SOPCTIRNETD 0.6. 6ct eee eee. ° - 30,000,000.00 
From prevention of avoidable 

CG oa ce waneen omen eanee 8,600,000.00 
From cultivating longer....... 090,000.99 
From earlier picking....... a 50,000.00 
From proper storage and care 100,000.00 


$94,350,000.00 
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Multiply these various items by 10 to 
as the gains that can be made vary 
diferent lines in different states, and 
ave a total increase in value of 
the growers of the United 
sate. of more than one billion dollars 
year and a better quality of product 
the spinners. Strong, friendly, help- 
| work by The National Association 
tton Manufacturers in co-opera- 
vith the bankers and merchants 
who finance the growers, conducted in 
very school district where 


ol 


to 


cotton 1s 


sown, would in a few years add this 
ease 

Cooperate with Growers 
fhe manufacturers should) make a 


ey of the cotton producing area ot 
ted States in co-operation 

h local specialists determine the sta 
d grades most profitable for each 


and 


xal to raise. They should obtain 
| distribute the information as to the 
st varieties and strains to plant to 
best results in each district. They 
stimulate the growing of seed ol 

high vielding strains of the varieties 
mmended. This work can be con- 


ted in such a way as to add one-halt 


the present returns the cotton 
growers and will add to the profits ot 


ol 


vanufacturers because it will give 
hm the kinds of cotton they need 
seed increases the vield, adds 
vith to the fibre and gives full stands. 


itton manufacturers should join 
the Southern Soil Improvement 
in inducing cotton growers 
use the quantity and kind of fertilizer 

will increase the yield, length of 
ple and quality ot fibre and the prof- 


mmittee 


sto the farmers. A few cotton dis- 
ts are doing this, but only a few, 
the average net profits in raising 


tton can be increased at least ten dol- 
ims an acre by the intelligent use of 
mmercial fertilizer fer- 
lver is specially valuable in increasing 

length of the 


Commercial 


fibre, its streneth and 


othness 


\voidable diseases and insects 


are in 
sing steadily vear by year in the 
n field and the cotton manufac- 


rs should 


spread information 


of 

y to profitably combat them. 
ater cultivation will lengthen the 
tuple and improve the quality of the 
such an extent as to make it 
rth two cents a pound more, half of 


ch gain is profit 


ast fall the Arkansas’ Profitable 
ming Bureau oft the Little Rock 
id of Commerce conducted a vigor 
ampaign to secure early picking of 
tton, that a much larger proportion 
the cotton of the state might be 
tketed white instead of gray or 
uned. The success of this movement 
so much greater than was antici- 
d that the men back of it are con- 


d that it will pay the National As- 
irk throughout 


territory 


ation to do similar we 
t owing 


gt 


Advice About Losses 


nners need strong admonitions 
he losses from gin cutting, gin- 
‘ p ton and 


the greatest 


cot baling. 
in cotton 
s the mixing of planting seed 


This forces the growers to 


careless 


losses 


| that produces a mixture of 
lengths of fibre and_ plants 
mature at the same time. As 

g ire now built, it is impractic- 


id the The cot- 
acturers can take up the mat- 
gin manufacturers and exert 

as will secure the change 
it will easily permit the keep- 


seed mixing 


ANUAUAAWAUMAAAANNANANNUUUUUUUUUUAQOMLAAAAALAANALTT 


ure 
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ing of seed unmixed at the gin untl 
the seed is wanted for planting. 
The damage to cotton while in the 


hands of the railroads amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars annually, every dollar's 
unnecessary. The manufacturers 
appreciate the losses and depreciation in 
quality and use of cotton from weath 
ering, gray, yellow and blue staining and 
deterioration in fibre from exposure to 
rains, mud and dampness. Most of thes¢ 


loss 


losses could be easily and cheaply 
avoided. They occur through the ig 
norance and_ shiftlessness of growers 
and handlers. The manufacturers, as 


an outside force, could come to the cot 
ton districts through a strong organiza 
tion and with the the 
bankers, business men and progressive 


co-operation ol 


vrowers, create a sentiment that would 
stop these unnecessary losses 


Living Profits Necessary 


The solution of these problems is the 


making of such profits by the average 
cotton grower that will enable him 

vive his wife and children the home, 
clothing, conditions of living and asso 
ciations that will satisfv them The 
acreage in cotton, so far as raising the 


crop is concerned, could easily, with the 
labor yet available, be doubled bv the use 


of large modern farm implements. For 
the past five years enormous quantities 
of cotton have stood in the held until 
so badly weather damaged that it 
brought less than the cost of production 
because there were not enough pickers 
to gather it at the proper time. Why 


raise more cotton than can be picked in 


a condition that will make it bring a 
profitable price? In the future the 
quantity that can be picked while in 


good condition will be a most important 
factor in determining the acreage 
Suggestions for Betterment 
The most practical plan yet proposed 
is to limit the acreage in cotton to the 
amount that can be picked at the proper 
time; to such a rotation ot} 
crops, selection of seed, use of fertilizers 
and tillage as will more than double the 
present yield per acre; use large modern 
implements; employ the labor 
and equipment to raise other cash 


practise 


power 
crops 
and feed crops when not needed in the 
cotton fields; put the idle land 
pastures and make the income 
from live stock equal to that from the 
These methods will mak« 
increase in the 


into 
good 
crops a larg: 
total production of cot 
ton, improv the quality ot the fibre and 


give cotton growers such an income as 


an American citizen should have. 

The leaders in the South in farming 
banking and business will bring thes« 
changes too slowly, because they have 


little knowledge of other conditions. The 
as vitally at 
these difficultie S. & 


cotton manufacturers, just 
fected by 
and forceful viewpoint 
able plans, but are absolutely 
experience in handling local conditions 
and labor. The Southern leaders and 
the manufacturers can and 
should get together, and when they d 
can mutually the 

in cotton growing. 


bring a 
and valu 
lacking in 


an 
new 


cotton 


solve many problem 
Every succeeding 
manufacturers 


vear the cotton 
finer, 
beautiful 


call for longer, stronger, mort 


create deli 
These 
unitoTrm, 
cleaner, more lustrous, whiter, smooth 


more 


cate and more fabrics 


er, fully matured cotton fibre The 
spinners and the most intelligent cot 
ton growers can work together wit! 
the result of producing more of. the 
finer raw and manufactured material, 


and steadily increase the demand 
add materially to the profits 
producer and manufacturer 


and 


ot both 


The closer the manufacturing and the 


sales departments of a manutacturing 


plant work, the more profitable the bus- 


iness. This is self-evident. It should 
be just as obvious that the more inti 
mate the relation between the produce 
and the manufacturer, the larger will 
be the profits of both. When cottot 
growers know what staple and grade 
of cotton is best suited for making each 
f the various kinds of cotton products 


and approximately the quantities — re 


quired in each consuming district 
supply, they 


they will he ble 


} 
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because of lack of information on what 
the market needs, they will be active in 
co-operating with the 


ure greater prohts 





growers to se 

and less misdirected 

energy ot both growers and spinners 
Campaign of Education 


cotton 


The 


rease ine 


manufacturers can 

production of cotton, secure 

improvement in the quality 

Increase, first, the profits of the 

and then of themselves, if the 
energetic 

competent men 


operate 


a marked 
and 


Yrowe,#s, \ 
are sincere, and persistent 
1AVE » do the work, co 


personally with these men and 


ligently plan their acreage, fertilize and spend enough money to keep their rex 
till their land and harvest the crop to ommendations constantly before — the 
fill these needs most economically with cotton growers and handlers. This kind 
the least over and under supplies of the 1 work to be effective must 
different staple and grades. When cot peated over and over and over a 
ton spinners comprehend the variations n ways that attract attention, day after 
in the cotton caused by differences in day, month after month, year aftet 
location, seasons, s« il, ertilizer, cult cal The manutacturers mu rank 
ation, gathering, ginning and storing, keep before the people they want to 
he growers’ labor ditticulties, the enor fluence that it is not a work of philar 
mous losses (most of them avoidable), thropy, but is done » help the spinne 
nd the mistakes made by the growers make larger profi 
e ‘ ™% 1 T . 
Buying Cotton Net Weight 
By J. Xk. MacColl, Providence, R. | 
UYING cotton net weigh is beet spinners, stands in the way of an im 
discussed by growers and spinners” proved American bale and is also an in 
for more than a decade Chere should justice to the cotton growers Just so 
at the outset be a clear understanding long as foreign spinners use the = six 
as to what is meant by the phrase, “ Net) per cent. contract and think they are 
Weight “Gross Weight” is the weight buying cotton net weight because six 
ncluding the tare Net Weight” is the per cent. 1s deducted for tare, the mid 
weight after the actual tare is deducted. dleman who sells them will put six pet 
\ll other textile materials are bought emt. tare—or thirty pounds of bagging 
. net weight basis. No one would and ties per bale—on the cotton and add 
suv per cent. to the price of the cotton 
that it may afterwards be taken off 
\s regards New [éngland, so long a 





James R. MeColl 


think of buying silk, wool or linen and 
paving the same price for the covering 
as is paid for the material itself. Cot 
on grown in other parts of the world 
s also bought Ol a net we elit MAS1S 
this includes Egyptian, Peruvian and 
Indian cotton 

When cotton was worth five to ten 
ents per pound—as we have seen it 1 
weone Vea;rs there was les meru 
tv in paying the same pric r both 

ton and tare t with ol V 
worth trom el » a dolla ( 
) dl he 4 ) mm h ti«d 1¢ 

ystem becomes m I ¢ 

in irgum«¢ 1 ie gl 
ho ‘ 51 ased « | 
al \ ons de Ons l 1 ( 4 
that the present system of buying gross 
weight by American spinners, and on a 
xed six per cent. tare basis by foreigi 





spinners buy on a twenty-four pound 
tare basis, that amount of tare will bi 
used on the cotton, and there will be 
itthe inducement to make a radical im 
provement in the American bale and 
make it more hke bales from Egypt and 
thet ntries 
Injustice to Growers 

th injustice to cotton grower 
iso apparent ln the Southern. state 
vhen cotton is bought from the grower, 
the buyer figures as if the bale had six 
ver cent ire hile ictually at the 
in| compress is only about twent 
pounds of tare per bale, or four per cent 
ire \r { tton is bought from 
he grower on a net weight basis, but 
later sold to the spinner on a_ gross 
veight basi lhe growers see clearly 
rat the ire being unfairly treated by 
i em, as well as by the loss ot 
mm tor ampling and therwise nh tran 

Those in Favor 

The WwW . ir consisten ) 

rd aver of 1M veight buying 
and it) unde tand t dilatory atti 
vce pin idopting tl ten 
on aw ce cal 

The merchants or shippers are ne 
posed 10 the tem ind ( ead 
quote cotton on a net weight ba 

he spinnet vant to buy i at way 
Leading members of the New York Cot 
mm Exch; ha 1 put them 
selves on record with the National 
( neil of Ame in Cotton Manufac 
irers ! i »pposed to net 
eigh ing 

Vhen the La e Cotton Inve 
gation Commission visited thi unt 
n 1906, they mad thorough westig 
on of cotton conditions in the South 
lhe members of the Commission real 
ized for the first time that English spin- 


had been actually paying the price 
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Amory. Browne.2 Co, 


BOSTON: 48 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK: 62 Worth Street 


Selling Agents for 


Nashua Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Ala- 


bama 


Wauregan Co. 
Parkhill Mfe. Co. 


Boston Mfg. Co. 
Lancaster Mills 


Durham Hosiery Mills 


(for export) 


Quinebaug Co. 


1901 ; 3 ; 
Samuel A. Crozer & Son 


Nockege Mills 
B. B. & R. Knight 


(for export) 


‘o. La Tosea Knitting Co. 


(for export) 


P. H. Hanes Knitting ¢ 


(tor export ) 


Norwich Knitting Co. 
(for export) 
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‘“‘Mt. Vernon’’ *‘Woodberry’’ 
‘‘Greenwood’s Bear’’ “‘Selkirk’’ 
‘*Tallassee’’ ‘Hartford’ 


COTTON DUCK | 


All Weights and Widths 


Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, 
Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, 
Dryer Canvas, Narrow and Wide Drills, 
Twills, Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. 


Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton 


Yams of every description; Cotton Sewing 


Thread. Wool Bunting, 


U. S. Government Standard Khaki and 
Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored 
Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills 
for Clothing, Uniforms, Tents, etc. Pure 


Indigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. 
Print Cloths. 


TURNER, HALSEY Co. 


62 Leonard Street New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 


Sales Agent for 
MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 


Incorporated 


LTT 
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PILGRIM MILLS 


Fall River, Mass. 


H. F. Searles, Treasurer Organized, December, 19'() 


WEILL, JAMISON CO., Inc., Selling Agents 
320 Broadway New York 
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Fine Combed 


and 


Carded Specialties 


1178 Draper Automatic Looms 
53568 Tape Driven Ring Spindles 


WAMU AUT wt 


FETIONLNUASUNAUNUE 


E QU 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
APPLETON COMPANY 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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f cotton for thirty pounds of tare per 


They found at the 
resses that cotton going to England 
invariably loaded up with thirty 
sounds of tare, while cotton for New 
fngland had only twenty-two pounds of 
which was the general standard at 


tare 

hat time. They also found that the 
orice of cotton was divided by 94 in 
order to get at the price for England as 


ired with the price for New Eng- 
and. In other words, under the C.I.F. 
nd 6% Contract, they were not buying 
otton On net weight as they thought 
they were, but were practically compel- 
ng the southern shippers to put extra 
atches on the bales to bring the weight 
f tare up to thirty pounds, and they 
paying the price of cotton for the 
pounds of tare. 
\: the Washington Conference of 
ers and Spinners held in 1906, in 
the Investigation Commission 
articipated, it was unanimously voted— 
all cotton should be bought and 
net weight.” 


In the report of the Investigation 

mmission, it is stated: “If the bales 
ire meant for home consumption, they 
ave little bagging upon them; if they 
re coming to England they have much 
The explanation given of this different 
treatment is that American spinners are 
charged for the bagging, whilst the 
rules of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
lemand an allowance of six per cent. 
for tare, and good care is taken to put 
n that amount.” 


At the Third International Cotton 
ngress, held at Bremen in June, 1906, 
Mr. H. W. Macalister, chairman of the 
Investigation Commission, said: “ The 
vident intention of the recommendation 
to buy and sell cotton upon net weights 
to do away with the temptation to 
verload the bale with tare (i.e., to sell 
invas and bands at the price of cot- 


"ae 





\t the Atlanta International Confer- 
nce of Cotton Growers and Spinners 
n 1907, the following recommendation 
f the Committee on Buying and Selling 
Cotton was adopted: “Buying at Net 
Weight: Under the first sub-division, 
Equitable Tare,’ we beg to advise that 
n order to secure an equitable tare on 
otton we encourage buying by net 
weight, and recommend that the Na- 
ional Executive Committee of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, the Southern Cotton Association 
and other farmers’ organizations incor- 

rate a system which will place on each 

of cotton the weight of the bagging 
‘ 7 


1 1 


Atlanta Conference, the 
ational Federation of Master Cot 
and Manufacturers’ As 
yns of Europe appointed a Cotton 
ict Commission to arrange a net 

ontract with the Liverpool Cot 


wing the 


, 
Spinners 


\ssociation In reporting to the 
International Cottor Congress 
n 1908, Mr. H. W Macalis 
lairman of the committee and 


the 


referred to, 


Commission 


“At the Vi- 


Investigation 


said 


ngress we suggested in the first 
hat we should buy cotton gross 
t with a stipulated quantity 
upon it. The Atlanta Congress 
a resolution to the effect that 
should be sold net weight, and I 


I can safely say that net weight 
proper basis on which to buy cot- 


the same Cotton Congress, Mr. 
\rthur Kuffler said: “ The Cotton Con- 
Commission limited its report and 
its >roposals to the introduction of a 
c.i.f. contract which ought to be 
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on the basis of net weight, and without 
any franchise, instead of the present 
contract, which is on the basis of six per 
cent. allowance for tare and one per 
cent. franchise. The fact is that fixing 
a given percentage for tare is an induce- 
ment to those who handle the cotton to 
put on unnecessary tare. If you do not 
want the grower of the cotton to give 
you this six per cent. allowance, he will 
not add the extra tare, and he can save 
that money. At the same time, you will 
save the cost of the transport of the un- 
necessary tare. Mr. Macalister 
mates that the yearly saving that will be 
brought about by this change through- 
out the whole of the trade will amount 
to £4,800,000 Sterling.” Mr. Kuffler then 
proposed: “That this meeting, having 
heard the report of the Cotton Contract 
Commission, instructs such Commission 
to place before the European Cotton 
Exchanges the form of the cif 
tract on a net weight basis without 
franchise, and as soon as such f- 
accepted by the exchanges, strongly a 
vises the trade to use the contract forn 
for its chief c.i.f. purchases.” 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall “T second 
the resolution. If the suggestions mad 
in that contract can be carried into ef- 
fect by agreement among the various ex 
changes and the American 
great reform will have been accom 
plished, and a work will have been per- 
formed which will repay us for all the 
time and money expended on these In 
ternational Congresses.” 

Mr. H. W. Macalister said: “ You will 
very strongly support the Commission if 
you will at once make arrangements t 
buy cotton upon net weight terms. In 
Liverpool, purchases may begin to-mor 
row on net weight terms. One of th 
members of the Cotton Contract Com 
mission has already bought cotton upor 
these terms.” 

At the Milan 
Congress in 1909, 


esti- 


con 


rm 1 
1 


said: 


sellers, a 


International Cotton 
the chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Kuffler, said: “As you are 
aware, a Cotton Contract Commission 
was appointed some time ago with Mr. 
H. W. Macalister as its head, and one 
result of their labors has been the net 
weight contract for cotton. On that 
point I am reminding you of a remark 
made at the Paris Congress by Mr. J. B 
Tattersall, to the effect that if the Inter- 
national Federation had done nothing 
else, the establishment of the net weight 
cotton contract would repay them 
all the trouble and expense to whicl 
they have been put. After long discus 
sions and much work by Mr. Macalister, 
the Liverpool Cotton Association has 
idopted the net weight cotton contract 


Tor 


but that does not compel anybody to us: 
it. The next step will have to be 
} I think we shall mak 
uurselves rather ridiculous if, af I 


ifter 


fees 
vy the spinners 


ing spoken so much of the necessity 


introducing the net weight contract, a 
after having succeeded in getting it 
accepted by the Liverpool Cotton Ex 





change, nobody makes anv use of 

s not likely that an individual pinne 
accustomed to do business under the old 
vstem, will make a start and I 
ents to begin under t n 

That ought to be done by com} 

tion. I understand it will be 

mportant work of this meeting to find 
ut a way to introduce this contract, and 
so to give it a better trial than it ha 1 
so far. We ought to get > various o1 
ganizations to impress upon their mem 
bers from a given date—sav, September 
next—to buy 25 per cent. of the cotton 


they import under this arrangement. No 
body can engage himself to buy all his 
cotton in that way. Then, when the 
contract has been given a fair trial, 





everyone will be able to see for himself 
whether it is beneficial to him or not.” 

Mr. H. W. Macalister said: * What 
is wanted is that we shall do as Mr. 
Kuffler suggests: make up our minds 
that on and after a certain date we will 
buy a certain percentage of our cotton 
on this net weight principle. There is 
no difficulty in making the contract. Il 
have been offered the contract by half- 
a-dozen firms. If we spinners can take 
the matter up with energy, we shall be 
able to make this thing go. The net 
weight contract is a gteat advantage to 
the spinner, and unless we are firm in 


Publicity as an Aid 
By . 


PT HERE neve 


tory of the 


time in the his 
when the old 


Was 


world 


adage, “ The Pen is Mightier than th¢ 
Sword” was more true than it is today 
Telegraph, telephone and cable lines, 
-ombined ith high speed rinting 
combinec with ugh peec printing 


presses and a world-wide system of 
make tl 
the mighties 


mails have all combined to the 


written word probably 
weapon that there is on earth today 
this 


country was the public mind influenced 


Never before in the history of 


} 


by what it reads 


to so great an extent 

as is the case today. Newspapers 

magazines, books, pamphlets, bill boards 
yes, and moving pictures—these at 


the sources from which the public draws 
most of its information, and the impres 
sions it gets from these sources are the 
premises on which it forms its opinions 
and sympathies. Furthermore, the aver 
age citizen has information and opinions 
and sympathies today on a much widet 
of matters than in former times 
He reads about and takes an intelligent 
interest in many matters about which he 
formerly knew nothing or at least knew 
not enough to form definite opinions 
\nd sooner or later the opinion of the 
public at large makes itself felt 
usually wins its point 


range 


and 


Those who look conditions in the face 
today realize that big industries cannot 
escape publicity of some kind, because 
the modern man is interested not only 
in what he is doing himself but in what 
others about him are doing, not only in 


his own town or state but throughout 
the country. Corporate industry has 
suffered much, as you all know, because 
of attacks designed to undermine 
reputation with the public. The weapon 
of publicity has been used again 

ime and again 

Use as Defense 

My rp e in cor + 
i 1! i 1 yn I 

ame weapon can be ed { 1 
or greater effectiveness in defen the 
industries. It not only could but | 
| n the interests of h and the wel 
fare of both tl industries thems« 
ind of the ult hole 

It te mé | 
tha 1 
afford the elil 
rounded by ndition heal 
as pleasant as the natu f the 
permits. It is time the everyda tizel 
understood that the mills are trying not 

keep their workers down, | to help 


them to rise 

People ought to be shown that the 
large scale production that comes with 
big business and big industries makes it 
possible to manufacture at lower costs, 


* Textile and 
ford Standard 


Financial Editor 


New Bed- 
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our demand for it, we shall never get it 
brought into general use.” 

Sir C. W. Macara said: “ There is no 
doubt but that the adoption of the net 
weight contract would immensely facili- 
tate the better baling of American cot- 
ton, which in its present state is a dis- 
to civilization. I therefore beg 
you to give this matter your earnest at- 
tention. I do not think anything can be 
done this season, but in making your 
contracts for next season I sincerely 
hope that a considerable amount of 
ton. will be the net weight 
contract.” 


grace 


cot- 


bought on 


to Cotton Industry 


Talmage* 


makes available more products for pu 
lic use, adds much to the sum al 
human happiness and tends greatly to 
reduce the cost of living, or at least to 
1ake possible better living at no greater 
cost. 

ndustry ha ressed in civilization 
fully as rapidly as has the public at large 
Conditions which prevailed ten years ago 


would not be tolerated any more by the 


today than they 


would by his employes 


ndustrial manager 

But the public as a rule does not know 
this. It has been having the disadvan- 
side of the 
drummed into its ears for ten years and 


tageous mill business 


pictures mill conditions as they were ten 
or twenty years ago. It pictures the in- 
dustrial workers toiling in poorly 


lighted, poorly ventilated depressing 
surroundings and pities them because of 


the low wages they get for it and the 


inhealthy life thev have to lead 
Why not let them know that these 
conditions have gone never to return? 


Why not advertise the fact that the in- 
terior of the modern cotton mill, for ex- 
ample, is as light and airy and pleasant 
as their own kitchen, or sitting room, 
and many times much more so? Why 
should they not be told the ventilation is 
better than that of most homes, that the 
1 are clean, that the workers are 
surrounded by every convenience for 
their comfort, that they have rest rooms 
ind recreational rooms, and special at- 
tendants to look after their health? Why 
should not the public know the facts as 
they are, and realize that the mill 
vorkers today have as much opportunity 
for enjoyment and lead as happy and 
wholesome a life as those who work in 


oors 


fheces or counting rooms or banks, and 
in very, very many cases get fatter pay 
than 


envelopes at the end of the week 
he bank fice employe 


Unrest Due to Ignorance 
ll workers 
content 
*t that 


ever cdis- 


You all know that the n 
had so much rea 

is they have t day and tne Tac 

f more than 

industrial 

manager imte ne m t h unrest 

Vt the worker di lt ry 


distorted tack tnat 


purposes, but more rec 
‘ally inclined Most f these aft 
been base 


which have long ceased to ex or if 
they do exist, are to be found only in 
} o 
agita- 


its 


widely isolated cases, 
has 
cause wa 
1 7 
i 


verv suit the 


continued long after 
orrected, and it has fostered 


tion been 


elief in the minds of the workers 
till victims of abuse, or 
injustice. The public also has this idea, 
ind all because industry has not taken 

ans to properly publish the true con- 


litions that do exist 





at they are 
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Che mill worker of today is no more 
a) object of public pity than is the office 
worker or school teacher. His income 
makes him fully as capable for main- 
t. ning his self-respect as the bank clerk. 
Hic is entitled to be regarded as fully as 
respectable and self-sustaining as any 
other class of citizen. The public and 
even the workers themselves have failed 
as yet to realize this because their at- 
tention has been centered on the woes of 
tell years ago, or on trumped up griev- 
ances magnified simply for the purpose 
o| forcing further concessions. 


: The sooner everyone can be made to 
realize that employment in the mill is 
jully as honorable, fully as useful, fully 
as wholesome and fully as pleasant as 
any other kind of employment, and that 
it ranks with the best so far as pay is 
concerned, the sooner will the workers 
themselves enjoy the content that should 
rightfully be theirs, and the easier the 
mills will find it to get a sufficient num- 
ber of high class workers. 

Publicity, with truth behind it, can and 
will, 1f properly directed, overtake the 
false ideas that have gone out, and will 
accomplish the psychological overturn 
that is so much needed in industry today. 

workers’ minds can be directed to 

= the many advantages they enjoy rather 
an upon the comparatively few and 

inor disadvantages. The public can be 

nlisted in support of big business and 
industry instead of against it if industry 

can show its sincerity in working for the 

ublic is dealing 

its employes and 


"3 he 


good and can show it 
airly and openly with 
public. 
Value in Strikes 
of you who have had 
ence with strikes know the value of pub 
support in such a contingency. You 
e seen how quickly the strikers lose 
heart when they are not successful in 
In such times 
the support of public opinion is worth 
housands of cold, hard dollars to the 
industrial corporation involved, but pub- 
lic opinion cannot be enlisted in a day 
Its support depends upon confidence in 
the management of the industry and 
that confidence is built up by long sus- 
ned education as to the real facts sur- 
rounding the industry. Once built up, 
moreover, it serves as a bulwark against 
unfounded attacks. While it is an ir- 
sistible weapon in fighting a strike, it 
ldom has to be used if the industry has 
firm hold upon it, for agitating a strike 
opposition to public opinion is even 
more difficult than winning one against 
influence. Educational publicity if 
is founded on truth and is backed up 
practice, can prevent from 
ever getting started, and that is why it 
uld be undertaken seriously and thor- 
ghly by the industries of today. 


hose experi 


enlisting public sympathy. 


Strikes 


Down in New Bediord we have tried 
make a slight beginning in the way of 
educating public opinion through pub- 
ty. We have a special cotton mill 
tion in connection with the Sunday 
ic of The Standard, a 
ich some of you at least have heard 
On the front page of that 
tion the mill men contract by the year 
a half page of space which is de- 
ted to publicity along the following 


newspaper 


before. 


Aims of Publicity 

To educate the general public and 
- identally the workers themselves as 
: the truth about conditions surround- 

: the local industries. 
lo promote Americanization work 
enlisting public sentiment in support 
it, by pointing out the avenues by 














which the everyday citizen can help, by 
encouraging the English-speaking work- 
ers to aid those who do not speak the 
language, and by showing them the rea- 
son why it is to their interest to do so 

3. To promote industrial harmony be- 
tween employer and employe by expos 
ing the fallacy of some of the doctrines 
preached by radical agitators, by show 
ing the loss entailed upon the workers 
and the public as well as upon the indus- 
tries, whenever disputes reach the strike 
stage, and by pointing the way to better 
methods of adjusting controversies. 

4. To educate the public the 
worker's mind in the principles of eco- 
nomics and business in order to head oft 
unreasonable or impossible demands be 
fore they are formulated, and to show 
the effect of wage changes and changes 
in working schedules. 


and 


5. To emphasize the interest that the 
general public has in the action taken by 
the industries on any of the great eco 
nomic questions—to show the connection 
between cost of production and cost of 
living, and similar problems. 

6. To protect the industries from in 
jurious governmental action or to foster 
helpful governmental action if the situa 
tion is such as to require it. 
ple we have conducted considerable pub 
lic education in the the tariff 
question and its direct bearing on the 
textile industry. 

While a little leaven may be sufficient 
in time to leaven the whole loaf, we can 
not 
a year the prejudice or distrust that was 
years in building 
our movement is 
some measure by 


For exam 


past on 


expect to tear away in a month or 
he effectiveness o 
handicapped too 
the fact that industries 
in other centers are as vet doing little or 
nothing along this line and we have hac 
de Stru 


the whole weight of radical or 


tive propaganda from outside as well as 
local sources to combat. However, I be 
said without any fear ot 


that New Bedford's 
workers are today more conservativel) 


lieve it can be 
contradiction, 
inclined, as a whole, than those of any 
other textile center, or in fact than thos¢ 
of most other industrial centers—I think 
there is a more sympathetic reception on 
the part of the public and the workers, 
ot arguments showing the mill’s side o 
than there [ 
the movement was undertaken 


any controversy was betor 


Good Results 

Several attempted strikes during the 
past year and a half have failed utterly 
because of a lack of public sympathy or 
endorsement—a condition brought about 
by a frank statement from the mills o 
the fundamental issues at stake, and the 
refusal of the public to take any stock 
in the attempted efforts to hecloud the 
issues. Radical agitators have failed 
time and again to obtain any foothold 
among our operatives. 

Furthermore, the mill workers in New 
Bedford occupy a place of greater re 
spectability than in most other textile 
centers and are looked upon in a greater 
measure than ever before fully the 
equal of any other workers 
The public knows they are getting good 
wages and they know that 
they are. The public as well as workers 
themselves take a good deal of pride in 
their splendid working conditions 

Our Americanization work, thanks to 
the efficient efforts of the local agencies, 
and possibly also to the aid and co-oper 
ation of our publicity movement, has 
been especially mentioned in the state re- 
ports as the most conspicuously success- 
ful in Massachusetts. New Bedford ac 
complished more in the aggregate, 


as 


class of 


themselves 


ac- 
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cording to the latest state report than 
did Boston despite the difference in the 
size of the two cities. 

The ideas | outlined here 
capable of endless development, but re 
quire concerted effort in all of the indus 


have are 


trial centers to attain their greatest 
effectiveness. It is very generally ad 
mitted that education offers the only 


permanent means of solving the problem 


of industrial unrest. The quickest and 





we 
“ 
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most obvious means of promoting educa- 
tion along this line and directing public 
thinking into helpful rather than harm- 
ful channels is through publicity. So 
long as this publicity 1s truthful, frank, 
and backed up by practice, you will find 
the newspapers, the magazines and all 
the other publications glad to co-operate 
with you for the sake of the betterment 
of the entire community and the en- 
hancement of American prosperity 


The Export Situation on Cotton Goods 


By Philip B 


eee WILLIAM 5: 
GREENE, Chairman of the Com 
Merchant Marine and Fish 
eries, speaking recently in the House oi} 


mittee on 


Representatives against curtailing Gov 


ernmental assistance to our foreign 


trade, stated that he had often witnessed 





P. B. Kennedy 
n his own city of Fall River the evil 
effects of an intermittent interest in fo 
cign sales. He recalled an instance: 
where a Fall River cotton manufacture 
dispatched salesman to South America 
because domestic orders were not com 


ing in fast enough to keep the mills run 


ning. Later, when this salesman had at 
the 


leading importing firms he cabled hom« 


rived in Argentina and canvassed 


to obtain definite prices. The home 
fice cabled back telling the salesman to 
accept no orders because following his 
departure the output of the mills had 
been fully booked with domestic order 
This kind of experience was not un 
common a few years ago \lthough 
certain particular firms have devoted 
spe cial attention to the export trade, it 
cannot be said that the cotton manuta 
turing industry as a whole has as yet 


come to view foreign trade as an essen 


tial element in the prosperity of the in 


dustry 


During the war our exports of cotton 


cloths greatly increased partly because 
of the enterprise of American export 
firms but more particularly because of! 


the special demand in foreign markets, 
due falling off of the 
supply from Germany, and to a certain 


to a sources ol 


extent from Great Britain The most 
encouraging feature of the situation 1s 
that our export shipments of cotton 


cloths have held up satisfactorily during 
the calendar year 1919 when special con 
ditions prevailing during the war were 
rapidly passing. Basing comparison on 


3ureau of 
Washing 


* Director of 
Foreign 
ton 


the United States 


and Domestic Commerce, 


Kennedy* 


yards exported from the United States, 
which is the best method, the export of 
cotton cloths from the United States 
during the calendar year 1919 surpassed 
the exports in 1918 and only fell short of 
the made in 1917 approxi 
mately 11 per cent. 

During the year ending December 31, 
1919, the value of cotton cloths exported 
from the United States was only 19 per 
of the 
ported from Great Britain 


record by 


value of cotton cloths ex 
lhe calen 


cent. 


dar year 1919, moreover, had not seen 
British export trade in cotton goods at 
its normal momentum. 
based on value in 1919 were 33 per cent 
vreater than British exports in 1918, and 
The s¢ 
represented al 


British exports 


65 per cent. greater than in 1917 
increases, however, ar¢ 
most entirely by increase in price values 
not by vards shipped 


and Increase in 


from Great Britain. During the cours« 
of 1919 the cotton goods situation in the 
improved 


the 


lLaneashire district steadily 


but this was probably due largely to 


increased demand in the home market 
It is reasonable to expect that British 
ompetition will become keener as their 


industry gets into its stride 


Attitude of Manufacturers 


\merican cotton manufacturers and 


otton goods exporters must determine 
their attitude toward the export trade 


\t the present time domestic demand 
are very good. Domestic orders are com 
ing in such volume and at prices insuring 
such very satisfactory profits that the 
trade may be inclined to let the export 
trade wait until such time as the dom 

tic market has been saturated. Variou 
manufacturers with whom I have talked, 
who may be said to represent a certain 


average sentiment in the industry, have 


indicated that they were not in position 


to make deliveries for foreign trade at 
this time and that their interest wa 
more in the nature of future possibili 
ties. Such manufacturers will naturally 


now ask the question as to what value 
there is to them in working out a con 
structive foreign trade policy 

the 


ccasion to lace 


had 


During war our Government 


such a question as 
in connection with the exports of woolen 


goods The emergency demand _ for 
woolen fabrics for uniforms and variou 
military equipment meant that there 


would have to be a saving somewhere to 


provide for these special requirements 
War Trade Board, which was con 
sidering this situation, had the sugges 
tion made to it that an embargo should 
be placed upon the export of woolen 
Upon investigation it was found 
per cent of the raw 
the United States entered 
into our export trade. The War Trade 
Board decided that our export trade in 
industry 


The 


goods 
that only 1 
consumed in 


wool 


woolen goods was an infant 
which ought to be kept going and that 
should be made in the field of 
normal domestic consumption. This 
was a far-sighted decision in view of 


the necessity for our holding on to our 


Saving 
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exports if we wished later to increase 


this trade at a time when special de- 
mands had been met. At the present 
time our export trade in cotton cloths 
should be looked upon as an infant in- 
dustry which needs protection for the 
sake of the future benefits which will 
result. It is well to remember that 
future profits in any industry depend to 
a considerable extent upon the plans 
made during the present. 

[he American manufacturer who to- 
day is occupied entirely with the press- 
jing demands that come to his desk and 
who is too busy to think about the 
future is not the man who is the best 
kind of leader. 

Problem of the Future 


\t the present time there is an ex- 
traordinary demand for goods at home 
and abroad because of the shortage cre- 
ated by the war. After a while produc- 
tion is going to catch up with this de- 
mand. The problem will then be to find 
means by which production can be kept 
at a maximum capacity. It is well 
known that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of spindles in the 
cotton manufacturing industry of this 
country. In 1919 there were 34,930,934 
spindles in active operation in the cot- 
ton industry of the United States, which 
was an increase of 6,912,629 over the 
number in use in 1909. 

It is a well-known principle of eco- 
nomics that prices are fixed by the mar- 
ginal element. For example, if there is 
a production of, say, 5 per cent in ex- 
cess of domestic demands with no for- 
eign market ready to absorb this surplus 
manufacturers will begin to cut prices. 
A small percentage of surplus produc- 
tion which cannot be marketed will have 
a very detrimental effect upon prices 
which can be obtained for the entire 
output. The only way for manufac- 
turers to forestall such a situation as 
this and to protect future profits is to 
keep open the channels of foreign trade 
so that a surplus can be disposed of 
when it occurs. 

Export Flirting Disastrous 

Foreign markets need consistent at- 
tention providing they are going to ab- 
sorb any quantity of goods at any par- 
ticular time. Flirting with foreign mar- 
kets is a bad form of inconstancy. Un- 
less the oversea merchant can depend 
upon deliveries he is going to find it 
to his advantage to do his trading else- 
where. Flirting with foreign markets is 
also productive of slip-shod methods. It 
is only by having a system worked out 
and practices standardized that trade 
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abroad can be handled in a businesslike 
manner. You have often had called to 
your attention fundamental truths about 
export trade. The difficulty is not that 
these fundamental truths are unknown, 
but without a consistent policy they are 
not observed in practice. 


Avoid Misunderstandings 


As long as normal conditions have not 
been fully restored it will also be neces- 
sary to take special pains to Avoid vari- 
ous kinds of special mistunderstandings. 
Exchange has been fluctuating. When 
orders are booked there should be an 
understanding in regard to exchange so 
that no dispute may arise later in which 
it may be inferred that the American ex 
porter is not carrying out the spirit of 
the contract. The American exporter is 
not responsible for the fluctuations in 
exchange, which are largely due to the 
volume of export and import shipments 
in one direction and another. American 
good will abroad is too important to be 
put in jeopardy through any 
misunderstanding. At this time when 
international competition is reviving, it 
is important that American motives and 
American methods should not be sub- 
ject to misrepresentation. We are going 
through a period of special difficulty in 
handling export trade when exceptional 
caution is needed to preserve confidence 
and good will. 


wy 
possibDl« 


The United States produces about 70 
per cent. of the world’s cotton. A great 
section of our country is dependent upon 
a regular demand for raw cotton. The 
percentage of the domestic raw cotton 
utilized by American mills has tended 
to increase. In 1913 the cotton crop of 
the United States amounted to 14,795,367 
bales, of which 5,942,808 bales, or 40 
per cent., were consumed in this coun 
try. The crop in 1918 amounted to 12,- 
970,048 bales, of which 6,288,922 bales, or 
nearly 49 per cent., were consumed in 
the United States. There has also been 
an increase in the percentage of the 
American cotton crop exported in the 
form of cotton cloths. There is a natu 
ral tendency to encourage and stimulate 
the production of raw cotton in various 
parts of the world. Although foreign 
production of raw cotton has not thus 
far seriously affected the American in 
dustry it is something deserving of care- 
ful consideration. The American cotton 
growers can feel added confidence in the 
stability of their position with the steady 
increase in the number of spindles in the 
United States. An increase in cotton 
manufacturing is, therefore, of material 
interest to the producers of raw cotton 


Our Stake in the Pacific 


3v C. F. Weed, Boston. 


’ a seven months’ trip through the 
far East, including Australia, Java. 
Straits Settlements, China and Japan, I 
saw many opportunities for the develop- 
ment of American foreign trade, but the 
one big opportunity, in my opinion—the 
( that measures up to the title “ Our 
Stake in the Pacific ’—is China. 
do not think that we have in 
try any real appreciation of the tre 
ndous potentialities of China or of 
quickly some are likely to become 
ialities. 


this 


coun 


o begin with, let us marshal a few 
ts which every schoolboy ought to 
koow, but doesn’t. Territorially China 
is about a third larger than the United 
tes. It has, roughly speaking, four 
the population of this country. 
ese people are sober and industrious. 


‘ S 





They have to be industrious, otherwise 
they would starve. For the most part they 
are woefully ignorant. China has nothing 
that can be termed a general educational 
system. I have heard it stated by good 
authority that probably 399 out of the 
400 millions of people did not know 


that there had been a World War. Yet 
they are a wonderful people. We think 
of them as physically weak. The infant 


mortality is 70 per cent, but that is duc 
to crass ignorance. But if the child does 
grow up and becomes a porter, for ex- 
ample, he counts his regular day’s work 
as carrying a picul, 100 li; that is, 133 
pounds, 30 miles. That is real endur- 


ance, on a rice diet. As a race the 
Chinese have endurance. 
They are the finest of artisans—wit- 


ness their silks, their embroideries, their 





carvings requiring infinite skill and pa- 
tience. I visited an electric lamp factory 
in Shanghai operated entirely with Chi- 
nese labor under American management. 
The manager told me that in quantity 
and quality, hour for hour, the output 
was the equal of any of their American 
factories, and this native labor works a 
twelve hour day and a seven day week, 
and at a scandalously low 
pared with American labor. 
nese industrially 


wage com- 
Che Chi- 

are competent 

It is said, and with truth, that 

the Chinese are 


some 
not organizers 
race which built the great wall of China, 
the most stupendous work of human 
labor in [ 
masonry that would stretch from Boston 
to San Francisco—is not totally lacking 


in organizing capacity 


the world—a gigantic piece of 


> 


Chinese Remarkable Traders 

As merchants the Chinese excel 
race I know. It is proverbial 
that they out-trade the Jews. They have 
an inexhaustible supply of patience. Time 
is of no object. If you undertake to 
introduce a new “ chop” in piece goods, 
for instance, you will sell initial orders 
quite freely perhaps. The repeat orders 
will not come. The next year and the 
year after you can offer the “ with 
no buyers. The third year, however, will 
bring a flood of orders if the goods have 
stood the test and the test has been that 
of two vears’ actual wear by the 


any 
in China 


chop my 


ultimate 
consumer 





C. F. Weed 


Hankow is at the head of big steamer 
navigation on the Yang-ste Kiang about 
six hundred miles up from Shanghai. 
Beyond Hankow to the west is the big, 
fertile province of Szechuen. It has a 
territory greater than the combined areas 
of Italy and Greece. It has a population 
greater than that of the German Empire. 
It can now be reached only by a long, 
circuitous caravan trail or by way of the 
Yangste River through a series of gorges 
one hundred miles in extent. Of course 
the purchasing power of this province 
now is negligible. Wheat is selling there 
it ten cents per bushel The price 
goods from the outside world when 
finally landed there is prohibitive. <A 
can of oil which sells for $3,40 in Han 
kow costs $10.30 in Cheng-tu. But what 
will happen when the railroad penetrates 
this inner empire? These eighty mill 
ions of people will find it worth their 
while to their laborious hand 
looms and go to producing raw materials 
for the world’s markets. With the pro 


abandon 


“ment at 
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ceeds from these raw materials they will 
buy piece goods and other manufactured 
products in quantities never before 
dreamed of. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of this 
province in the matter of civilization, a 
brand new major country is about to be 
introduced into the world’s market. And 


this is only one 


instance 
So I say that our biggest stake is now 
in the Pa and 
are preparing to grasp it, 
and that stake is China. 

It is true that American 


w represented in China, but in a piti 


“ific, growing 


growing 
faster than we 





business 15 


fully small crude way, compared with its 
deserts and compared with the repre- 


sentatlo ot other countries 


An International Market 


Take the British. have been 
firmly established in the Chinese trade 
The class of men who 
go out from England into the Far East, 
is, | am sorry to say, far superior to the 


They 


for generations. 


class that has been sent out from Amer 
ica. Of course, I am speaking in gen 
eral terms \merican business houses 


have not grasped the fact that China is 
an international market with the keenest 
kind of competition and that only the 
best secure recognition 
(he British houses are solid, substantial 
institutions, their own “ g¢ 

downs,” dealing in a large variety of 
manufactures, owning or controlling 
their own steamship lines, and aided and 
thet 
American houses, 


men can real 


owning 


wav by Govern 


The 


and again I am speaking generally, are 


tted in every 


: 
home 
insignificant silalrs, 
staffed by a catch-as-catch-carn 


comparatively 
person- 
nel, frequently carrying only one line, 
heretofore dependent upon foreign ship 
ping, and hampered more than helped by 
their own Government. How hampered? 
you ask. A British concern in China 
does not pay income taxes at home. An 
American concern does. 

And yet the Chinese seem to prefer to 
trade with America to any _ other 
country. 

In the first place, America is the only 
power in China that is not looked upon 
as a predatory power. As a nation and 
as individuals we enjoy a reputation for 
being fair. The return of the Boxer In- 
demnity has not been forgotten. Amer- 
ican goods square with the sample, which 
is more than can be said of the Japan- 
The American is deferential 
to the Chinese buyer, as he should be, 
but as the Briton is not. 


ese goods. 


If things are anything like equal, the 
American house will get the orders. 

There is no danger of loss in China 
through bad debts. That is a sweeping 
statement, but it is true. The reason for 
it is the so-called “ compradore” system. 
Every foreign house, mercantile or bank- 
ing, employs a “compradore.” He is a 
Chinese of standing who, for a small 
commission, guarantees the fulfilment of 
obligations at maturity. The compra 
dore gives a bond, or a cash deposit, or 
both, amply adequate to secure his own 
undertakings in this regard. The de 
posit of a million dollars in gold in a 
foreign bank by a Chinese compradore 


as security is not uncommon. If the 
business is all over China he has his 
bonded agents under him. 

This system is an institution in the 
Chinese trade and eliminates all credit 
risk. 

Reasons for Hope 

I maintain that America’s largest 

stake in the Pacific is China for the 


following reasons: 
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hina already has a large foreign should carefully study the Chinese sit 





uation. 
| 2 Through improvement in internal 2. lf satisfied that there is a market 
EB ansportation facilities and for other for its product in China it should (a) 
wasoiis this trade will shortly be dou- open its own office there, or (b) en- 
Jed or even trebled. trust its agency to a thoroughly repre- 
3. This trade is friendly disposed sentative American firm with offices in 
war'| America. the leading Chinese cities. 


4 Il: is a good credit risk 3. If it opens on its own account, it 
3, Adequate shipping can be had. should employ only experienced men of 
6. The larger American banks are the highest grade 
pared to offer excellent banking fa- 4. If it opens through a representative, 
litte it should make certain that the house is 
Some American houses now know . substantial financially and of a dignified 
hw to do this business Many are tone. A slap-dash, spread-eagle atmos- 
yarning. More are eager to learn. pheer is not conducive to good standing 
| further maintain: in China, and this atmosphere is too 
|. That every American house likely to be a characteristic of an Amer 
quipped to do a_ foreign business ican house 


The Economics of Research 


By Harrison E. Howe, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C 


HENEVER you are urged to in 
stall new apparatus, a new sys- 
tm of accounting, or to make a sub- 
stantial addition the roll, you 
at once inquire into the probable cost 


2Tass the prim 
cipal reagents? Yet when liquid chlo 
ine was proposed, those interested in 
its introduction had to do the 
necessary not only on their own prod 


light and green were 


to pay research 


ad what profit may be expected upon uct, but on the application of thet 
the investment You wish to become product in the textile industry. Too 
aquainted with the economics of the often the spirit of antagonism, rather 
proposed innovation Among the data’ than of co-operation, has been mani 
laced before you in answer to such fest. 

questions, you always find reports of Synthetic dyes are the product of r 
performances and recommendations cearch and research has been promil 
ased upon what has been done in a ent in the preparation of natural dy 
similar mill or for some other manu-  ctuffs. What are dves worth to the in 
facturing or business group. Iam here dustry? Do you recall how this point 
)interest ‘you in putting scientific and = was emphasized in 1915-162) How im 


il research upon your pay roll 
illus- 


become an 


field 


portant has mercerization 


and to give you some instances 


to what extent has it increased the 
Mercerization and 





ing the economics of such research, 
the recommendations 
ast performances, and some in- 

f what earnings may be ex- fabrics. 

‘a examples in textiles, but let us take up 
would much prefer to draw entirely fields. 


for cotton goods ? 
antling 
factors in placing cotton among high 


‘There 


resenting based dyes have been the most potent 


class are manv other 
some specific instances in other 
and try 


the economics of research 





on the experiences of your industry, better appreciation 


to gain a 
be illus- 


For some rea 


he complete cannot 


d trom that 


story 





source 





se industries which have been Research in Dyes 
hed from ancient times have 7 
The classical example of investment 
een the last to employ science, 
. ’ in research and the necessity for sus 
arguing that their experience ire 
: taining the work over a period of years 
many years is comparable to. : 
, 1 is that of svnthetic indigo As tex 
science has been able to do tor ° : 
; ie . tile manufacturers you need no intro 
re recent commercial activities. It is ; ; Sarre 
; duction to this synthetic dye-stuff, but 


if given sufficient time, many 


you may not know that it required 


eliminated by experience 
10 


but at 


. 
1 ¢ 


years complete the research upon 





provements introduced, 


ae which it rests and that nearly thirty mil 











ratively high cost Have you ; ; 2 
= : : lions of marks (at the old rate of ex 
: r thought to compare the progress eg 
change ) were invested berore the pro 
stiles, pottery, baking and the cul- : ; 
= ani" cess could De considered commercia 
rts in general with the elec- 4. ; ; : ; 
= ‘ . Che German dye industry has frequent) 
dve, and the chemical indus- ° s 
; = ; : been alluded to as the world’s most pro 
Che difference in the rate of de : ; 
, fitable investment. 
nt and the present high stage 
- : oa ; lapel aed ; ae 
: efficiency is largely a difference in One great corporation ha rlotted 
- . “ur he ine ft 1 < 1 } 
tion and application of science curves showing the expenditures which 


have been made in research and scien 


Reason for Science 


tific control, and another showing the 

sure, science is evident on everv Savings that can be directly traced to 
the textile industry, but very this type of work. Both lines run into 

is the science of invention and the millions. The total expenditure for 
ment rather than of research. ¢XPeriments in research, as cited in th 
tul machinery has been evolved, annual report for 1918 of the du Pont 


ve do not vet know the why of the Company, during the four years 1915 
rocesses to which the fiber is 1918, inclusive, amounts to $3,360,000 
1. although we mav know the @nd while the savings may not be stated 
; aecedartal precision The with accuracy, it may be said that they 
sure to come when merely ®@Te€ many times that sum. In this cas: 
\ how will not suffice in the com- the economies effected as a result of ri 


search must not be measured by 


standards 


tor world markets. Let us con- mone 


ne of the things that have been (tT) alone, during that 


as 











mj lished through research in the period the conservation of certain ma 

le industry. In these days of un-_ terials was also of prime importance 
bor conditions and lack of To cite an example, the reduction ac- 

Pace »w would you like to return complished in the consumption of alco 





| ways of bleaching, when sun- hol was equivalent to saving 10,400,000 
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of Besides this, it was 
notwithstanding high produc 
the United 


Government with explosives at less than 


} tat fade 
husnels corn. 


possible 


tlon costs, to supply States 


\ smaller concern shows 


of $62,000 from $33, 


pre-war prices 
an 
OOO 


annual income 


spent on research 


vearly 


Preventing Waste 


Research is more often illustrated by 


its success in utilizing and preventing 


wastes than in perfection of new pro 


ducts, probably because the manutfac- 
turer is more enthusiastic over waste 
recovery and has been more inclined to 
place the scientist at work upon prob- 


lems relating to it, than to employ hin 
in a field where he perhaps feels better 


qualified than anyone else to make ad 


vances. Industries frequently result, as 
when research took up the cotton-seed 
as a raw material. Even on pre-wat 
prices research added more than $11 to 
the value of every bale of cotton pro 
duced in America through the utilization 
of seed and its products This was 
greatly increased during the war, and 


vou know how well the cotton-seed pro 


ducts industry has become established 
Earnings upon research in volatile sol 
vents can be expressed in tens o 
thousands of gallons of gasoline. et 
recovered each month in a single rub 
bet products ractory 

Mlany an industry has been founded 
on a single chemical fac such as the 
action of silver iloride in) sunlight 
When exposed it blackens, uit after the 
notation of this phenomenon, it took 
more than forty vears of painstakins 


work to establish the photographic in 


dustry, which has since grown to 
tremendous 
that 


upon chemical accidents, as 


proportions Lyoes 


industries are estabh 


Is said 


vear dropped a bit of gum, with whicl 
he had incorporated some sulphur, upor 
his kitchen stove This did lead to 
methods for the vulcanization of rubble 
and all that has come from it, but we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
(,00dveat Was i painst iking cxpet 
menter and was maducting research 
the time in the hope of finding a 
to improve the dural his ove 
shoes \n ident of this kind is 
ttle value unless it mes under tl 
hbservation of a rained sCTvel \ 
somewhat different type is the worl 
undertaken to fill what might he called 
an order for an inventior s when Hall 
indertook to devise a method to cheaper 


e production of aluminum 
through research when he four 
using bauxite in a bath o 
sodium and calcium tluoride 
foundation ot our 


laid, 


duminum 
We 


with 
what 


industry was 


might continue almost indefinite 


equally illuminating examples « 


researcl has done im i du trv, h 


has paid its way, and how it ha 
proved to he the he St possi le invest 
mak 


ment which 


In 


manutacturer can 


his 


paper upon “ [Industrial Research 
n Small Establishments.” M. E. Leed 
has said \nyv technical business, am 
bitious to grow and render worthy set 
vice, must In some wav avail itself « 


research Certainly an 


} 


enterprise wi 


lave a more worthy and normal growth 
if its need for re search early and 
clearly recognized, and the research de 


] 


partment will more easily 


relation to the business as a 


hed 


are def 


is establis early and its 


functions ned.” There can be lit 
tle question but that upon the introduc 


ot 


tion 


science into an establishment 
the employees find a new interest and 
that, as a rule, those industries em 
ploying science attract the more desir 


present extensive 


| nd its proper 
whole if it 
place and 
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workmen 


looks 


] 


teSS 


abl Indeed, the employer no 


longer upon his business as a 


more o1 monotonous round, but 


finds in it something with new interest, 
something which may be developed along 
on added 


new lines, and his work takes 


pleasure. [ once found a twenty-dollat 


bill whose could not be located, 


but I 


such 


ownel 


have not derived my living from 


chance discoveries. I have nevet 


found another. Many industries seem 


depend on such chances, but substantial 


} 


comes organized, pet 


] 
it 


progress 


trom 


Sistent seare 


Textiles and Research 


There is every reason, theretore, wry 


he textile tndustry should foster re 


search, should support it in every way, 


and so far as possible should establish 


n their own works research and control 


laborat rites Phe re isa great cle al to be 
said in favor of such individual labora 
tories, for an industry surely gets ile 
most from research when it makes it an 


Intimate, mternal part of 1ts organization 


and uses it just as any other nec 
lepartment of the establishment 
ccogmzed, howev« that many tunda 
mental pt whlems are of such breadth that 
no one concern can properly do the work 
thoroughh is required, and sin 
11 the same hield must build up 
err detatled plan pon exactly the same 


Information, an opportunity 


t« coopel alive vork 1s presented such 
operative work an proceed ver\ 
ensivel) 1 vet m no way int 
vith holesomu mpetition I 
| Tee 1 an imcdusiry 
ul ipphed Re rch ss 


No hstanding all that research 
done and is capable of dome, 
! have think that this. type 
vork al by conducted with ertain 
nom 1 profit n ery experiment if 
ou ol id reap harvest Ve 1 
( ecd nd mcient seeqd 
ire adequat r¢ 1! We inl 4 
\ hoose th nner, but if a rea 
nable numb project ire ‘ 
ved under « petent guidance and with 
om ipport, resea h never | Oo 
make a dequate return upon the 
eve negative results have 
KI ] ma erea alue ()y niza 
ons that adopt research as a permanent 
pol ind thie work Cal 1 
ear « tind. despite the failure hat 
Tr ce ha cen a wise one Phere 
in mstales n record where i fa 
vhicl ried I 1 Tew Veal i 
h two o ec men, now occupte 
e entire hen devoted to ' 
cW la a! | 
The National Research Coune:] 1s pat 
ularly interested in the cotton indus 
1 We hope to see many lahorator 
spl ip in the individual plant Wi 
ire ratified to find the Research ¢ m 
mittee of The National Associatiot 
Cotton Manufacturers making pro 
1 willis ( operate on still more 
extensive plan We trust that in time 


an adequate American Institute of Cot 


ton R« SCcal h may be established, 


which all phases of the cotton industry 


will have a part and the results of which 
will be utilized by the scientific organiza 
tion of each participant in the way best 


suited for his own peculiar needs. 
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Cost Accounting in Textile Industry 
By Charles R. Stevenson, New York. 


\VE been actively engaged in the 
.. ofession of industrial engineering 
for the last eighteen years and a very 
large part of the work and effort which 
| have expended in that time has been 
in connection with association activity. 
| want to talk to you particularly about 
the possibilities of uniform cost work 
in connection with association work. 

Before doing so, I want to review 
briefly the objects of the numerous man- 
ufacturers’ associations which now exist 
and are functioning in this country so 
that I may show to you more clearly 
the true relation of uniform cost work 
to the other activities which these asso- 
ciations are carrying on. 

Generally speaking, I think the objects 
of our associations can be divided into 
two broad classifications: First, social, 
and second, financial. Many of our 
oldest associations have been built up.on 
the social basis and many are still con- 
fining themselves to social activities, but 
through the discussion and interchange 
of thought which have arisen in connec- 
tion with these social activities there has 
come to be an appreciation of the 
greater possibilities of association work 
and the definite dollars and cents results 
which can be accomplished through as- 
sociated activity. 


Defensive Methods Practised 


As soon as an association passes out 
of the social stage, it becomes necessary 
to examine what possibilities exist in its 
own activities and in the activities of 
other associations for improving the 
financial condition of its members. The 
financial accomplishments of an associa- 
tion can only be measured, in my 
opinion, through the definite, increased 
net profits which the members secure as 
a result of activities of the association 
Increased net profits, through associa- 
ion activity, can come about in either 
one of two ways, First: through defen- 
sive methods and second through con- 
structive methods. In nearly all indus- 
tries a great many abuses and unfair 
methods of competition have crept in. 
The elimination and removal of these 
abuses constitute what may fairly be 
called “defensive methods.” <A _ great 
many associations are carrying on these 
defensive methods with a great deal of 
success. Through the formulation of 
trade customs, trade practices and trade 
ethics, which have been agreed to and 
carried out through the associations, a 
great many dollars of net revenue which 
were formerly lost have been saved. 


Constructive Methods Develop 


Valuable as the defensive methods for 
securing increased profit which have 
been adopted by many of our associa- 
tions are, even more interesting are the 
constructive methods which many asso- 
ciations are carrying on for the financial 
benefit of their members. These con- 
structive methods must be along two 
lines, First: through the securing of an 
increased selling price or, second: 
through the production of the articles 
manufactured at a reduced cost. In the 
old days before the passage of the Sher- 
man Law, the principal effort of asso- 
Clations was to secure increased price 
igh definite agreement. Some very 
notable results were accomplished, but 
the ‘ruth of the matter is that they were 
too notable, for advantage was taken of 
the power of combination to advance 
and demand prices which were exces- 


The present basis of association 
thought is not so much to secure in- 
creased prices as to secure adequate 
prices. Of course, conditions have been 
very abnormal during the last three or 
four years and adequate prices have 
been obtainable for practically every- 
thing that has been produced, but in 
normal times this is unfortunately not 
true. A careful study of the census 
figures as prepared for the period end- 
ing 1910 shows that very few lines of 
activity in this country netted more than 
six per cent. on the capital invested 
therein. I think it is self-evident that a 
six per cent. return or less indicates an 
absolutely inadequate price. 


We do not believe that any manufac- 
turer is contented to carry on his busi- 
ness with less than a current interest 
rate of profit, if he knows what he is do- 
ing. The trouble is that so many do not 
know. The truth of the matter is that 
in normal times there are more inade- 
quate prices. The reason for this is two 
fold. It lies first in the lack of knowl- 
edge of what it actually costs to produce 
the goods which are being sold and sec- 
ondly in the fear that each individual 
manufacturer has of his competitor. 


Inadequate Price Removal 
The most constructive work that an 
association can do is to undertake to 
correct and remove these two great 
sources of inadequate prices. It is along 
these lines that I particularly. want to 
talk in connection with the advantages 
of uniform cost work but just to make 
our presentation of association activities 
complete, let us consider for a moment 
the other possibilities of constructive 
action as they exist in securing reduced 
cost in association activities 


Reduced costs can be secured through 
greater production, better technical 
methods, better relations with labor. 
All of these things can be and are being 
accomplished through association effort 
and I should like nothing better than to 
have the time to tell you in detail of the 
splendid work which has been done 
along these lines by many of our really 
active and effective associations. But 
the other side of the subject which | 
particularly desire to develop, requires 
so much time that I will not enter into 
this phase of the work. 


Let us go back then to the two out- 
standing facts which prevent adequate 
prices being realized in normal times, 
namely: fear and lack of knowledge of 
costs. Fear in industry, as in every 
other phase of life, is a result of ignor- 
ance. In most industries the manufac- 
turer is compelled to rely for his knowl 
edge of selling price on information 
which comes to him through his sales- 
men and through his customers. It is 
unfortunately true that both the sales- 
man and the customer always exercise 
a debasing influence on price. The cus- 
tomer because it is to his advantage to 
do so, and the salesman because of a 
mistaken feeling that his best interests 
are tied up with his customer and not 
with the house for whom he is working 

In the great staple commodities of the 
country on which open markets are 
maintained, this difficulty does not exist 
The selling price on copper, wheat, cot- 
ton, pork, and pig iron are all matters 
of public knowledge. Daily bulletins 
are sent out and published in all of th 
newspapers stating exactly what the 
market price is. 


The same situation prevails in your 
industry in some of your more basic and 
commoner articles of manufacture 
There is a very definite and well-estab- 
lished market, for instance, on print 
cloths and on some of the other stand- 
ard fabrics. On the other hand on many 
of the specialties which you manufac- 
ture there are no market quotations and 
the knowledge of price can only be ob- 
tained through usual trade channels. To 
overcome this element of fear and lack 
of knowledge the open price plan has 
been devised and is now being carried 
on very effectively. I will not go into 
detail in this connection as many of you 
have probably read Mr. Eddy’s book en- 
titled “ The New Competition.” If you 
have not done so, you should. Suffice it 
to say that associations which have 
adapted and are carrying out the open 
price plan as recommended by Mr. Eddy 
and as developed by our own and other 
organizations in various forms, modified 
to suit the particular industry in which 
it is applied, have found it an exceed 
ingly effective means of eliminating fea: 
and quotations based on fear from busi 
ness life 


Valuable 


Another aspect of fear is the pani 
stricken feeling which comes over the 
individual manufacturer when he finds 
his volume of business dropping off. He 
immediately thinks that his competitor 
is getting more than his share and that 
it is necessary to reduce prices to main 
tain volume. I do not know of anything 
more fallacious than the argument that 
reduction of price by individuals will en 
able individuals to volume. At 
any given time there is only so much de 
mand in an industry. Roughly speaking 
that demand will be distributed pretty 
well in accordance with the usual volume 
of business being done bv the 
the industry. Lowering ot 
price to secure an increased amount of 
volume merely leads to similar reductio1 
by one’s competitors with the result that 
what business is to be don 
debased price level 

What They Accomplish 


Trade Statistics 


secure 


variou 
factors in 


is done on a 


It has been found that gathering of 
trade statistics and distribution of the 
same in weekly or bi-weekly periods, 
far to overcome this difficulty 
These statistics usually show the amount 
of new business written, the amount of 
business shipped, the amount of goods 
produced, the amount of finished and 
unfinished stock on hand in the aggre 
gate. These are shown by percentages 
of the industry’s capacity and the per 
centage which every member's business 
is to the total business is figured ‘out for 
the individual member. 

Each manufacturer is then in a posi 
tion to know whether he is securing 
more or less of his share of the total 
business in the country and if business 
in total drops off he can regard a cor 
responding drop in his own business 
with equanimity. 


goes 


Knowledge of Costs 


Important as these two means of com 
batting inadequate prices are, I do not 
believe that they are as important as the 
greater basic necessity of having an ab- 
solutely accurate knowledge of cost on 
which to base selling price. If there is 
one thing which my eighteen years of 
work for the industrial enterprises of 
this country have taught me, it is that a 
definite knowledge of cost is absolutely 
necessary to successful carrying on of 
any business. I believe that an adequate 
knowledge of costs in an individual 
business is necessary from three points 
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of view. First: 
selling prices; 


to establish adequate 
second: to control manu- 
facturing processes; and third: to pro- 
vide satisfactory statistics to guide ex- 
ecutive judgment. These seem almost 
like self-evident truths but the fact re- 
mains that there are a great many con 
cerns still operating in this country who 
have no knowledge of costs whatevet 
and who base their selling prices wholly 
on what the doing. 
[hese concerns have no means of meas- 
uring the efficiency of their different de- 
partments, have no definite or adequate 
figures on which executive judgment of 
performance past, present and 
can be based. 


other fellow is 


future 


The last twenty years has seen a very 
great advance along the lines of cost 
work. When I first started this work 
eighteen years ago, I found not more 
than one concern out of ten who had 
anything approaching an adequate cost 
system. Many different agencies have 
been at work in the last eighteen years 
trying to bring home to the manufac- 
turers of America a realization cf the 
absolute necessity of adequate cos; sys 
tems in thcir plants. 

The most valuable and effective work 
trom every point of view, has been that 
done by the Federal Trade Commission 
and particularly the work done during 
the time that Mr. Hurley was connected 
with the Commission. I 


believe that 


Hurley’s book, “The Awakening of 
Business,” was the beginning of a new 
epoch in American industry. If there 


are any of you who have not read Mr 
Hurley’s book I would sincerely advise 
you to secure it and read it 


Mr. Hurley made a careful investiga 
tion of the condition of cost work in 
the representative plants of the country 
using for this work the organization and 
resources of the Trade Commission. H: 
found that less than forty per cent. of 
the plants in this country were operating 
The work 
of the Federal Trade Commission has 
been ably supplemented, I believe, by the 
work of and engineers 
who partly from motives of private 
gain and partly from the larger motives 
of public service, have been actively 
preaching and selling cost work through 
the entire country 

We must also ac knowledge with 
thankfulness the work of various in 
dividual plant managers who in the face 
of great difficulties have installed and 
carried out adequate cost systems in 
their own individual plants. The result 
of this work is that a very considerable 
advance in cost knowledge has _ been 
brought about. I should say that today 
something like sixty per cent. of the 
manufacturing plants in this country 
have something approaching an adequate 
system. There are, however, at 
least forty per cent. who still remain in 
unenlightened ignorance. It is our duty 
to keep after this unenlightened forty 
per cent. until we can bring them all to 
see the light 


with adequate cost systems. 


cost industrial 


cost 


Cost Finding Not Exact Science 

Necessary as an adequate cost system 
is for the individual plant it is unfor- 
tunately true that this does not solve the 
whole problem. Cost finding has not yet 
been made an exact science. There are 
a great many different ways of deter 
mining the cost of certain articles and 
much can be said in support of any one 
of these ways. The trouble is that 
there are so many factors in the cost of 
an article which are not directly assessi- 
ble to the article. It is very easy to 
measure the exact amount of raw mate 
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which any finished article represents. 
I: is comparatively easy, although not 
3 lutely so, to measure the exact 
sunt of direct labor which any fin- 


d article has consumed in_ its 
processing. 

\s a matter of fact, material and 
direct labor do not represent on the 


4\crage more than sixty-five per cent. of 
th. total cost of the finished 
co nmodity. 
py cent. 1s composed of 


average 


various ele- 
its of overhead which are capable of 
a ureat many different treatments. 
man may be applying overhead on a 
s of material 
be applying it as plant overhead in 
relation to labor. 


and labor. 
Another may be ap- 
jlving it as a departmental overhead in 
relation to labor. \nother 


rking out the cost on an 


hine or production center hour. 
Each one of these methods will produce 
widely varying final cost. hese 


widely different costs if carried into sell- 
ng prices, produce widely varying sell- 
ing prices. One man’s system will pro- 
a high cost on another. Another man’s 
system will produce diametrically oppo- 
site results. The result is that the first 
business runs largely to 
articles on which he has established a 


mans 


low price and his high priced goods do 


The sect md 


not move. man’s business 
is largely to his low priced goods 


which are the other man’s high priced 


goods and adequate profit is secured by 
neither. 

\nother difficulty in 
methods in the 
cannot be 


ditferent 
same industry is that 
compared. More and 
more as we get together in our associa- 


using 


costs 


tions, we find it desirable and necessary 
liscuss and compare costs 


The remaining thirty-five 


One 


Another 


may be 


individual 


duce a low cost on a certain article and 


the 
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Let us formulate and install in all of 
the plants of an industry, uniform 
methods of determination so that 
we will all know exactly what it costs 
to produce a certain article and so we 
will all obtain that knowledge in exactly 
the same way. In other words let us 
place our industry on a common basis. 


cost 


Uniform Methods Essential 


I do believe that any manutac 
turer is willing to sell the goods which 
he has made without a profit. I do not 


not 


believe any of us want to obtain an ex 
orbitant profit. I do not 
wide variation in actual cost on produc 
tion exists. 


believe any 


Machinery, processing, and 
wages are pretty well standardized. Ii 
we will standardize our cost methods we 
will all arrive at pretty nearly the samc 
cost and if we all make up our minds 
to sell at a fair profit, the result will be 
stabilization of price on a basis that will 
be fair to the public, fair to the manu 
facturer and fair to the workmen and 
these after all are the main problems 
which all of us have to meet 

It is funny, but I know of nothing 
that the average man is as_ sensitive 
about and as proud of as he is about his 
children and his cost system. Just why 
we should all feel our own children and 
our own cost systems are the only ones 
that are worth considering is difficult to 
explain and yet it is a fact. If we 
going to get anywhere with the umform 
cost work we must 
our individual methods in 
with the methods which have 
adopted by the industry as a whole. © 
this will considerable 
wrench in a good many cases but the ad 


are 
all agree to modify 
contormity, 
been 


course, mean a 


vantages are so numerous that it would 


pay subject 


all of us to approach the 
with an open mind 


Direct Action Versus Inaction 


By Sherman Rogers, New York 


I know that every man in this room is 
tremendously interested in the pres- 
ent state of unnatural industrial unrest. 
| say unnatural, because nine-tenths of 
he present unrest is due to wrong ideas 
violent suspicion that have been 
ed in the hearts and minds of work- 
ngmen by those who desire the dictator- 
of the proletariat in this coun- 
I know that most of you have prob- 
wondered why a vast majority of 
unlettered workmen in this country 
uld accept the wild, distorted state- 
ts put out by the radical agitators. 


nd 
cll le 


| answer that by saying that ninety-nine 
per cent. of men are square at heart. 
Ihe average workingman is no excep- 


to this rule, but our lives are molded 
rding to that are implanted 
ur brains at various stages through 

We believe there 


ideas 


if was a Christo- 
| Columbus because we read about 
n history. No man living to-day 
saw Christopher Columbus, but 


lieve it because we are taught that 

re was a Christopher Columbus by 
teachers and through reading books. 
have no other authority. It is ex- 
icily the same with the workingman in 
country to-day. There is at the 
ent time an army of forty thousand 
ic tators flying around the country, 
working in shops, mingling with labor, 
ind teaching them, not only by word of 
mouth, but with black and white fig- 
that industry is to-day earning a 
isand per cent. profit at the expense 
the workingman’s labor. In other 
words, labor in this country is getting 
a irst-class education, which convinc- 


ingly proves to him that when he works 
the first two hours in the 
has earned all he will receive at night, 
after he has put in eight or ten hours 
If the education that the workingman 

getting to-day were a teaching of truth 
I, myself, would be an I. W. W.,, be 
cause I would realize that if capitalists 
system was an all powerful system, that 
controlled the House and Senate, con 
trolled the Supreme Court, and_ the 
President, and the governors and Stat 
Legislatures, and mayors and city coun 


morning he 


cils, police forces and judges, and con 
trolled these agencies through the abus« 
of their financial power, and if capital, 
working through  thes« 


agencies, was doing so with the one ob 


Governmental 


ject of grinding down labor beneath its 
feet, with the object of crushing the 
ambition of workers, with the object of 
causing hundreds of thousands of chil 
dren to be brought up in ignorance, 
with the object of compelling the great 
mass of laboring men to live in squalor, 
then I would consider that the power ol 
direct action was the only means of get 
ting justice for those who are compelled 
to rely on their muscles for their daily 
bread. 
Public to Blame 

Of course, you will at once vigorously 
assert that it is ridiculous that any one 
should have such ideas, but I am not 
talking to you in a theoretical strain; | 
am not telling you something I have 
read in story books; what I am going to 
tell you has not been acquired behind 
a roll-top desk, or in the ante-room of 
some college. I have been a working 
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life, and in the last few 
years I have had a great deal of exper 
ence with workers, as a worker, in va 
rious parts of the country, in I. W. W 
halls, among radical teachers, and I am 
going to prove to you 


man all my 


| that 1t is not a 
desire on the part ol labor to rob that 


they engage in so many outlaw strikes, 
and with hope that in the future they 
might be dictators of American society. | 
am going to prove to you that the Amer 
ican people are much to blame for the 
present trouble. | want to tell vou that 
for the last four vears practically every 
worker in the United States has been 
subjected to the magnetic entreaties of 
radical agitators, who have deliberately 


illed their brains and souls with re 


N 
N 
N 
\ 
N 
Ny 
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bellious passion, by maliciously distort 


ing industrial facts 


Labor Not Getting Truth 


The workingman is going radical h« 


cause he | 


is only hearing one side of th 
case. He is not getting the truth. We 
must the truth to him. I have, 
ing the past summer, worked around in 
different pafts of the East | 


( 
dunt 


vet 


have 


Vis 
ited the coal mines, steel fields, stock 
vards, and other industrial centers 
Everywhere | went I found a veritable 
army of agitators; I found working 
men’s homes filled with scores of va 
rious radical booklets These agitators 
were industriously getting their poison 
propaganda, not only to the laboring 
men, but to their wives and families, 
and, gentlemen, strange as it may seetn, 


I did not, during my whole trip, hear a 


single contradiction to the Bolshevik 
arguments; never met one single mat 
out telling the truth; did not see a sin 
gle booklet that would have contra 
dicted the wild Bolshevik statements 
whereas, there were thousands of agi 
tators and scores of tons ol lving, rad 
ical literature, everywhere, in every in 
dustrial district that I visited. Gentl 
men, is it any wonder that the work 
ingmen who have little time or little 
chance to study industrial statistics 
should fall for the education of thos« 
who took the time to impart lying fig 
ures to them? Not a bit. It is a won 
der to me that they didn’t recruit a 
greater strength than they actually did 
We have got to cut the water out of 
our veins and get down and assume a 
responsible citizenship, and get the 


truth to our workers, and get it to them 
in a language they understand 


Closer Relationship 

Workers should not be 
making small mistakes 
be tolerant Of 


for 
Foremen should 
course, practically 


abused 
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every man in this room agrees with 
me so far, but without doubt you 
are wondering how are we going to 


bring confidence and industrial facts 
to the workers. I will answer that by 
declaring that the first step must be a 


closer relationship between management 
and labor. There may be two ways 

accomplishing that. I have taken ag 
shop representation; I have 
seen it applied in scores of plants, and, 
where 


reat 
Interest in 


it has been honestly tried out, thers 
not think, 
that shop representation 
per cent of all 
the management 
There are 


has hee 


a single failure. | 


without doubt, 


will solve ninety-nine 
the dithculties 
and the 


terent 


between 
worker 
kinds ot 


many di 

shop 
the 
them 


representative 
plants, although 
ciple of all of 


| he s¢ 


tormed by each one hundred work 


fundamental prin 


is practically the 
Same 


ally 


shop committees are 


usu 


ers electing a representative to meet 
with representatives appointed by the 
management, to discuss hours, waves 
and working conditions, and an educa 
tional committee which strives to vet 


the truth down to the workers. In the 


hundreds of plants where this has been 


tried, it has worked out very success 
- ‘ . 

fully Ot course, the management, or 
rather the president of the plant, has 


the power of veto, but, so far, there has 
ever been 
president 
ommendations 


known a case where the 


has the rec 


seen fit to veto 


sent up to him by the 


men and the 
representatives In 


representatives of — the 


company othe: 


words, the shop representation plan has 
resulted in the men 
Interest in the affairs of the 
company, and, by contact with the 
agement, they 
plant 
indeed 
the wild 


taking a= much 


keener 
man 
learned that the 
owner 1s a very 
They 
Statements 
the * big 


have 


average human 


learn d that 
made by 


person have 


agitators 


regarding boss” have been 


entirely false It has brought about a 
human understanding, which has. re 

: ; 
sulted in almost a total elimination of 


strikes in the 


plants where the system 


as been tried out 


| have recently written a letter of it 
quiry to every corporation that has 
Seas ' } 
adop ed the re presentation plan, and 
elo 1} 
n practically every case their letters 


have been wildly enthusiastic. In nearly 


every case it has solved most of. the 
difficulties in their plant. Most of our 
trouble today starts from very trivial 


misunderstandings, and. the shop com 


mittee Irons them out without any 
hle at all Che wonderful 

the shop committe 
undgniable fact that the 
representatives have 
ind talked 


spirit of 


trou 
most result 
has been th 
workingmen's 
always 


come up 


over their requests in a 


genuine co-operation In 
asked favors, 
requested that the 
tell them if it is 
oO grant their 
inated the old 
to the 

mand to 


many 


cases they have 


but they 


tor 
have 


first 





agement 


possi 
requests It 
system ot 


has elim 


workers com 
management with the de 
sign on the dotted line In 
words, the workers, when they 
into the committee leave 
their pistols outside. Gentlemen. as | 
take it, that’s about all that’s 
Whenever the management and 
the workers meet for honorable dis 
cussion, in a 


Ing up 


ther 


come rooms, 


neces 
Sary 


co-operative spirit, am) 
troubles or fancied troubles can be 
quite easily ironed out. But when they 


come up with a demand, of course tHat’s 
a different 
however, does 


story The shop committee, 


fight labor unions, 
but it tends to educate the workers who 
do belong to organized labor, and that, 
of course, tempers the demands of the 
recognized unions. I really believe that 


not 
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( none adopted 
} ncerity will solve 
ilties, because, 
| r l tne emen 
n ¢ together; in_ the 
motes a clear un- 
ri the management 
id the rk¢ and in the third place, 
knocks the props out of the agitator 
ecause it educates the worker along the 


lines of truth instead of supposition, 


f 
Gentlemen, we face a big problem; it 
must be met in a red-blooded, two-fisted 


pirit of America has 
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always been cent. in a 


hundred per 
pinch. We cannot say, “let George do 
it’? any more; we must, each one of 


us, shoulder the responsibility of citi- 
enship and do all we can to right the 
situation, in a tolerant, unprejudiced 
And I want to say, 


or child in this 


manner. in closing, 
that 


country not willing to shoulder the re- 


any man, woman 


sponsibility in preserving institutions 


hundreds of thousands of 


lives 


for which 


American have been sacrificed is 


too yellow to live among white people. 


Collective Bargaining as Basis of Efficiency 
By Boyd Fisher, Philadelphia. 


7. are just two ways for a 
company to accept collective bar- 


gaining; one is to set the stage and 
bring it on; the other is to lock the 
door against it and wait till it breaks 


in. In this paper we can consider only 
voluntary acceptance. | use the 
argument of force; if it is used by any 
body it used by the workers, 
will not be 


cannot 


and 
decided in this con 
I wish to point out, therefore, 


will be 
the issue 
vention. 
wherein collective bargaining may be en-* 


tertained as a deliberate policy of man 
agement. 
If it i 


tarily, however, the arguments must b 


proposed for adoption volun 
men will not light] 
cast aside a system that has been suc 
cessful up to thi Manufacturing 
industry W up in America on the 
individual contract and un 


good ones. Business 
time 
as built 
basis of the 


prise by 


disputed contro] of enter ownel! 
ship. No speaker should come before 
an organization of manufacturers and 
urge them to adopt collective bargaining 
because he thinks it pretty. The cas« 


for collective bargaining, considered on 


theoretical and moral grounds alone, has 
always been overwhelming. From th« 
point of view, too, of what the workers 
desire there can be no question but that 
majority demand a system of man- 
agement in which they can make their 
voices heard effectively But business 
has had a very practical answer to the 
theoretical argument namely, that, 
when it asked for a sample of ideal col 
lective bargaining it always got trade 
unionism, which had some faults not 
mentioned in the theory And it could, 
likewise, point with pride to the expar 
sion of American industry and the gen- 


eral high level of wages in this country 
under a system which magnified individ 
ual, and discouraged collective, initative 
In replv to the work« rs 


business 


argument that 
ollective bargaining, 


uld use the 


wanted <« 
cou 
that 
good for 


same examples to prove 
the workers didn’t know what was 
them, and that 
must be subordinated to th« 
of management. 


their wishes 
wiser views 


Moral arguments, therefore, cannot be 
urged upon a manufacturers’ association 
reason for the voluntary adoption 
bargaining. The issues are 
so confused that it is always possible to 

he moral 


a> a 


f 1] ~t) 
OT COLlieciive 


shift the 
tion 


support to the opposi- 


Not a Matter for Force 


If it could be : that 
uusiness had to take the idea, whether 


it wished to or not, 


shown, of course, 


} 
would 

They 
but, if thev 
is gospel that those who believed 


managers 
give up and take their medicine 
wouldn’t agree to like it: 
took it 
in the moral arguments for the system 
were going to unite with workers 
desired it, and that their combined 
strength would be irresistible, managers 
would hasten to capitulate. They would 


who 


desire at least to make terms, before 
they had to ask for terms. 
American business, however, has a 


stiff backbone. It doesn’t propose to be 
scared into collective bargaining. So 
long as the issue is in doubt, it won't 
avoid a fight merely because of what 
would happen if it should lose the fight. 
If the old system of individual contracts 
is well worth fighting for, and there is 
a chance in the world to preserve it, our 

out hearted manufacturers will ask no 
quarter. 

He would have to be more persuasive 
than I consider myself to be, therefore, 
who should to drive managers 
crying 


attempt 


into collective bargaining by 


boo!” at them 
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My thought is, rather, that the basis 
of industry has recently changed so that 
there is no longer any great value in in 
dividual bargaining; that it is not worth 
a fight such as is sure to come; further, 
that there is a great value in some forms 
of collective bargaining, but that it is to 
be found only when collective bargain- 
ing is entered into voluntarily. 

Arguments in Favor 

We should consider this thought in a 
frank and friendly spirit; give it an in- 
terview, so to speak, like a salesman 
from a new house, because we may like 
the new line of goods. Before we close 
a contract for a fight against industrial 
democracy, we should, in sheer self 
interest, look at some competitive bids 

rhe first bid opened says: Adopt col 
lective bargaining because labor wants it 
We reject this; the price is too high 

The next bid Adopt collective 
bargaining public likes it. 
We turn that down; the price is again 
too high. 


Says: 


because the 


The next bid says: Adopt collective 
bargaining or we will break your heads. 
We tear that bid up. 

My bid, however, is: Adopt collective 
bargaining because, if handled rightly, it 
is more efficient. You will note on the 
face of the quotation that my price is 
higher at the start but there is a very 
big discount for cash payment, and there 
are some other excellent offsetting 
terms. 

Dropping metaphors, let us first de- 
velop the thought that there can be a 
value in a scheme of management 
adopted voluntarily that is lacking in the 
same schemes come to by force. In 1915 
there were many strikes in Bridgeport 
on the issue of the eight hour day. 
Many plants granted the demand with- 
out contest; others, after a fight. When 
it was all over, I asked all these plants 
how they liked it; and all of the com- 
panies that had granted the demand 
gracefully seemed to feel that they had 
lost little or no production thereby; 
whereas, the beaten concerns bewailed 
greatly reduced output. The employes 
who had to strike paid for their shorter 
workday by the trouble of striking. The 
employes who got it without inconven- 
ience paid for their eight hour day by 
working a little faster. 

When wage increases are granted vol- 
untarily, as in Henry Ford’s famous 
the workers usually improve the 
quality or quantity of output. Surely, 
to some extent. But they seldom show 
what we might call gratitude for ad- 
vances they have to extort. 

There will be little doubt, therefore, 
of a certain psychological advantage in 
making necessary concession with- 
out first kicking up a muss. There is 
also a strategic advantage in that the 
conceder thereby secures the privilege of 


case, 


any 
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writing the language of the concess 

A good example is the workmen’s 
pensation law of Michigan, which 
framed by the manufacturers and ured 
through the legislature before labo: 

up courage to propose one. The + 
was a law that, from the point of 

of business, had fewer injustices, jc 
and needless exactions and annoyarces 
in it than some of the laws of other 
States. 

Collective bargaining, therefore, need 
not be so bad; it is conceivable the: it 
could be brought on so gently as to burt 
nobody’s feelings. We may doubt the 
need of doing it at all; we may be skep- 
tical about its having any positive mer- 
its, but we can hardly deny that there are 
violent ways and ‘also painless way 
calling it into being. 

It is evident that some manufacturers 
are pleased with the notion. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller told the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce at Atlantic City last year 
that he had not only brought the thing 
upon himself, but was glad of it. M: 
McCormick of the International 
vester Company stood pat on the wis- 
dom of his having adopted the plar 
a speech he made before the Nati 
Association of Employment Managers 
its last annual convention. Mr. Schw: 
having seen plants of his weathering th 
steel strike, with a voluntary systen 
collective bargaining, recently calle: 
good medicine, and freely offered th: 
prescription to other business men. 
Ray Stannard Baker recently said 
the New York Evening Post tna 
knew of 250 concerns that had gone 9n: 
the democratic 


Har- 


basis without contest 
All this seems to prove that ther- 
ways of going into the scheme that r 


it of its terrors 


Why Group Insurance? 


By E. E. Rice, Boston 


ROUP insurance is a natural sub- 

ject of inquiry at this time when 
employers are busily seeking the answer 
to the important question, How much 
can we increase production? 

What has group insurance to do with 
the question of wage adjustments, piece 
rates and economic methods of securing 
increased output? Is not the pay en- 
velope the real thing—almost the only 
thing that the worker is interested in? 
Why not pay good wages, perhaps a 
little better than the going rate, and let 
the worker look after the welfare of 
himself and his family? 

These questions go to the heart of the 
matter, and the answer is that group in- 
surance is primarily a wage proposition 
or a method of wage adjustment on a 
merit basis. 


Definition of Group Insurance 


Group insurance may be defined as a 
form of insurance contract issued by an 
insurance company to an employer, cov- 
ering all or part of his employes in 
case of losses occasioned by disability, 
death or old age retirement, under a 
formula precluding individual selection 
and determined by the conditions of em- 
ployment 

The essence of group insurance is the 
avoidance of individual medical exam- 
ination secured through the elimination 
of individual selection. 

Group insurance may 
three distinct contingencies: 

Ist. Loss to the woiker during disa- 
bilities due to accident or sickness. 

2d. Loss to the family due to death of 
the worker. 


provide for 


3d. Loss to the worker due to old ag 
retirement or incapacity. 

Each of the above features may 
provided for by the issuance of a se 
arate group contract. All, howey 
may be combined, presenting a cor 
plete beneficial system. 

Group disability insurance sup} 
ments the State Compensation Acts 
furnishing weekly payments during s 
ness or accident disability, not coy 
under the state compensation laws. |: 
this way, it furnishes what is know: 
24-hour coverage by dovetailing with 
provision of the State Compensatior 
Acts. It may be written und 
formula providing one-half or 
thirds of average wages, which is th 
customary basis for covering industria 
accidents, or it may be written to pro- 
vide specific amounts per week under 2 
classified schedule, thereby serving also 
as a means of reinsuring or extending 
the benefits provided by local mutual aid 
associations. Many of the largest 
mutual benefit associations have become 
reinsured on the group principle. 


Cost of Group Insurance 


The premium charge for group d 
bility insurance is based on a definite 
percentage of the payroll where en 
ployes are covered for one-half or t 
thirds of wages, or on the basis <« 
definite amount per annum for each ' 
of weekly indemnity. All employes «re 
accepted without medical examinat 
and additions and terminations are mide 
to the group on a pro rata premium 
basis. 
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Group life insurance provides definite 

yments for death from any cause 

ile in service, the usual formula being 
whereby the insurance increases 
th the length of service of the em- 
ye. 

[he cost or group life insurance is 
based upon a schedule or rate per $1,000 
r each age, the combined group rate 
eing arrived at by multiplying the rate 

each age by the total amount of in-. 
irance at each age as per schedule of 
employes. Additions and terminations 
are made without medical examination 
on a pro rata basis. 

Group annuity insurance is the latest 
development of the group plan and pro- 
vides for definite life annuities, com- 
mencing at a certain age with provision 
also for payment of annuities in case of 
incapacity before reaching the retire- 
ment age. The cost of this plan is rela- 
tively small, considering the fact that 
the payments made thereon by the em- 
ployer may be refunded to him in cases 
where employes leave the service of 
their own volition. 

The plan has the merit of furnishing 
the employe a cash record from year to 
year of the amounts deposited to his 
credit, representing a very substantial 
accumulation after a period of years. 


Method of Wage Adjustment 

Having briefly described group insur- 
ance, I come back to the question, “In 
what respect is group insurance a 
method of wage adjustment?” 

Let us assume an average factory em- 
ploying one thousand hands. The line- 
up of these hands on a service basis, we 
will assume, is as follows: 

40 per cent. under 1 year’s service 

40 per cent. 1 to 5 years’ service. 

20 per cent over 5 years’ service. 

The average length of service for em- 
ployes might be from six months to one 
year. The employment records would 
show a variation in different employ- 
ments. 

The cost to an employer for the edu- 
ation of a new employe, including the 
spoiling of materials and the slowing up 
process, is generally recognized to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of an 
verage of fifty dollars. It is not true 
that the employe who completes five 
ears of service has saved the corpora- 
tion at least five times fifty dollars, if 
ve assume the average length of service 

one year? If the average length of 
ervice is six months, why has he not 
saved the corporation five hundred dol- 
lars aS a minimum estimate? 

He may or may not have acquired 
luring the five-year period an increased 
efficiency. The chances are that up to a 
-ertain age he would become more effi- 
cient, which would mean a still greater 
saving to the employer through his’ re- 
maining in service. He might have left 
the service a dozen times, but he stuck. 
Isn’t he entitled to some recognition for 
what he has saved the corporation? 

In commercial or so-called white col- 
lar lines of employment, service is 
recognized by salary increases, vacation 
allowances and promotions. Govern- 
ment employes are recognized on a serv- 
ice basis in a concrete manner. The 
worker in industry, however, as a rule 
must be promoted to position of fore- 
man, sub-foreman or superintendent in 
order to better his financial condition. 
But all cannot be captains in the same 
ship. The man whose service is recog- 
nized in a concrete manner is less apt 
to leave the ship and go to another 
where his talent may get him more. 


Plan to Recognize Service 
The fundamental reason for group 


( t 


, 
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insurance is its: definite method ior 
recognizing ‘service. Those who look 
upon it as a gratuity handed out to the 
worker to allay his discontent do not un- 
derstand its true principle. The em- 
ploye has in reality earned, through his 
continued service, several times the cost 
of all features of group insurance com- 


bined. 


The trouble has been that employers 


Have handed out group insurance with- 


out selling the idea to their employes, 
without making it plain to them that the 
insurance is really their property be- 
cause they have earned it through their 
service. Workers have in many cases 
been suspicious of group insurance, re- 
garding it in the light of a trick of the 
employer to hold them in service or as a 
contemplated substitute for increased 
wages. 


The employe cannot be blamed for 
this suspicious mental attitude toward 
the employer, due to the short-sighted 
management on the part of many em- 
ployers, present company excepted, who 
have by so-called welfare measures 
sought to make up in part by gifts what 
they have saved in wage adjustments 
This, of course, does not apply to the 
experience of the last three or four 
years when the adjustments have been 
on the other sige. 

Proper Application 

This leads to what I believe to be th 
most important thing to consider in con 
nection with group insurance, namely, 
its right application 

I have in the past seven years con 
sistently and persistently preached that 
group insurance, to be of the greatest 
value to both employer and employe, 
should be provided on a basis of mutual 
ity. The employe should be made a 
partner in any plan which has his wel 
fare, present and future, for its object 
The American worker especially resents 
anything which smacks of paternalism, 
and even if the employer tells him it 
his because he has earned it, he is apt 
to resent being handed something which 
is his without having a voice as to what 
it shall be. 

Therefore, the plans have 
placed have been for the most part 
based upon an acceptance by the em- 
ploye of his share and responsibility in 
providing for his own and his family’s 
needs. 


1S 


which I 


For illustration, I have formu- 
lated an insurance plan adapted to the 
particular factory organization and have 
sold this plan to a committee of em- 
ployes representing all departments. 
This committee has in turn sold the plan 
to the mass of employes 

The plan has usually been based on a 
contribution of 50 per cent. of the cost 
from the employer and 50 per cent. from 
the employe. Or the employer has fur- 
nished the group life insurance feature 
and the employes have contributed to 
the group sickness and accident insur- 
ance feature. In every case where this 
joint participation plan has been adopted, 
over 80 per cent. and usually close to 
100 per cent. of the entire force of em- 
ployes have voluntarily become enrolled. 
Such a plan means of itself real appre- 
ciation, which continues as long as the 
employe is reminded, through his own 
contribution, of his real interest in the 
plan. 

Furthermore, it is an axiom of human 
nature that people appreciate much more 
the things for which they make some 
sacrifice. The plan also has the great 
merit of welding together the employes 
in an organization which may be useful 
in the development of educational and 


economic features relating to plant bet- 
terment. An func- 
tions the of the 
worker is apt to be more permanent and 


organization which 


in personal interest 


effective in other ways than an associa 


tion organized for business 


only 


purposes 


Reduces Labor Turnover 

In this connection, I wish to take up 
the important question as to just how 
much insurance will reduce labor turn- 
over. When this question has been 
asked me, as it has dozens of times, I 
have always answered that it is impos- 
sible to say, I believe that the 
main value of group insurance is not its 
direct influence on labor turnover, but 
its indirect influence in creating longer 
service. The fact that an employe loses 
five hundred or a thousand dollars life 
insurance when he leaves the service of 
the employer will not hold the employe 
in service against a material increase 
wage elsewhere. 


because 


in 
No one thing can be 
expected to offset a material wage in- 
except a similar wage increase. 
In fact, the reasons which compel em- 


crease 


ployes to leave one employer and go to 
another may not be wage reasons at all 
The average employe, like every other 
human being, is influenced to a great ex- 
tent by environment. If he has over him 
whom he dislikes and if he 
he to 
although he has 


a foreman 
the 
some other 


gets wanderlust will 


move 


1 
pl. 


| even 


ice 
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received no. special 
financial nature 
The 


with 


inducement of a 


aim of group insurance, along 
other things, to endeavor to 
create a home feeling in the factory. If 
the employe knows that in case of sick 


is 


ness there is something coming to him, 
if he knows that in case of his death his 
family is provided for, if he realizes that 
through continuous work and saving he 
can ultimately arrive at a position of in 
dependence, he will naturally, through 
elimination of worry as to the future, 
arrive at a state of mind where he will 
not want to change his employment 

The mental attitude of the worker is 
the thing which must be changed, and 
this can only be changed through the de 
velopment of a system of participation 
on his part in provisions which create 
stability. In this connection, it is hardly 
necessary to speak of the tremendous 
importance of thrift as a stabilizer. The 
savings feature should be developed sid 
by side and as a part of a complete ben¢ 
ficial system. 


As stated at the outset, group insu: 


ance is essentially a wage question, the 
employer's contribution being in the 


nature of a contingent wage based on 


service—the entire plan when applied 
correctly being founded on the accept 
ance and participation of the employe it 


Its provisions 


Insurance Ethics and Economics 


By Fred S. S 


T is evident that in all industrial ac- 


tivities one individual must help an- 
other. Out of the simple attempts at co- 
operation in the past has grown our 
present complex industrial life. If men 
were living in.a state of brotherly love 
property would be so distributed that 





FRED S. 


SMITH 


losses by fire, marine perils, accidents 
and the like would be automatically ab- 
sorbed and not result in serious indi- 
vidual hardship. Unfortunately, we do 
not live in Utopia, and, as industrial 
combination for mutual benefit. became 
necessary, the present plan of pooling 
commercial losses came about naturally. 

Insurance is the device for transfer- 
ring such losses from the one to the 
many. Purely mutual in principle, and 
highly ethical in idea, it has grown to be 
one of the great businesses of the world, 
and is indispensable to our financial 
stability and success. 

It was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury that insurance by voluntary prem- 


mith, Boston 


ium contributions was 
then only for fire losses 
can purchase insurance to indemnify 
himself for almost every conceivabl 
loss, and new developments of the en 
terprise are matters of every day dis 
covery 


instituted, and 
Today a man 


Policies Must Function 

While the principle of insurance is en 
tirely ethical in its commercial aspect, it 
is Oft-times subject to selfish as well as 
unskilled management. By reason of its 
highly complicated technique, the great 
body of purchasers are seldom able to 
understand clearly its intricacies, or in 
telligently check up its cost; and because 
of the comparative infrequency of claim 
preferment insurance contracts 
when carefully examined otten fail to 
measure up to a just or ideal standard 
They do not fairly cover all features of 
the situation. 


tests, 


As a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so an insurance 
contract adjustment may be determined 
by its least favorable clause. The best 
contract that can be drawn is none too 
good. As our fire fighting apparatus is 
frequently tested by trained engineers so 
our insurance should be tested. from 
time to time, and by experts where pos 
sible, so as to determine whether or not 
it will function properly when the de 
mand is made. 

My own observation, which covers 
over twenty-seven years, is that insur 
ance companies at large are doing a 
square business. Their operations ar« 
generally ethical and defensible. Never 
theless, the insured should understand 
his contracts, as he often does not, and 
place his insurance with great care, thus 
protecting himself from any possible in 
justice or fraud. 

All Insurance Mutual 


All insurance is mutual in principle, 
whether administered by so-called mu- 
tual or stock insurance companies. |For 
example, take your mill fire. insurance 
Today there is little difference in service, 
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‘“‘From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


Philadelphia Lincolnton, N. C. 


ee BOGER & CRAWFORD _ |&.) 


Spinners, Mercerizers and Bleachers | 
of . 
High Grade Combed Yarns 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse Spinning Mills 
E. Ontario, Janney and Weikel Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


“Our 40-2 Mercerized Yarn from 1°/,-inch Delta Cotton Has No Equal” 


NATIONAL 


SILK DYEING 
COMPANY 


5 COLT ST. 
PATERSON N.J. 


ae 


o SKEIN~» PIECE DYERS 
FINISHERS +-PRINTERS 


NEW YORK SALES-ROOM 
102 MADISON AVE. 
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Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carded or Combed, White and Colored 


COTTON YARNS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
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TIOGA MILLS) 
OFFICE AND MILLS, FRENTON AVE., TIOGA AND COLLINS STS. 
Special Merinos in the Natural and 


Sanitary Mixtures for the Underwear 
trade. 
Through tube shuttle cops in Natural 
and Bleached ready for the loom. 
Oxford Mixes, all blends for the 
Sweater, Knitting and Weaving trade. 
Single and Two Plys 


SKEINS CONES CHEESES 





WORKS 
PATERSON N.J. 
DUNDEE LAKE Nw. 
ALLENTOWN PA. 
WILLIAMSPORT PA. 
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net cost, between the two great groups 
insurance companies writing your poli- 
s. The administration cost of both 
mutual and the stock companies is 
proximately 50% of the net premiums. 
hile this is high, one should not forget 
service rendered by the insurance 
mpanies in preventing fires and reduc- 
both losses and premium costs. 
\ssuming that the service and net 
sts of the Factory Mutual Companies 
d the competing stock companies are 
ial, we may analyze their expense— 
50% to 55% of net premiums not 
turned in claims—in the way of pure 
upany administration, and fire pre- 
ntion service. 
[he mutual companies operate much 
their service through a bureau, and 
e stock companies directly competing 
ith them have adopted a similar bureau 
The mutuals, being divided into 
iny comparatively small units, must 
cessarily have a high expense ratio, so 
e stock companies are able to gain 
profit through rates which are about 
qual to the net mutual cost under nor- 
al dividends. Both are impelled to ex- 
cise great care in order to keep their 
losses at a minimum, and as a whole, we 


ryice. 


clieve that the fire prevention services 

insurance companies are fully worth 
the entire insurance charge 

Defects of Certain Policies 

lhe economies we should expect of 
the mutual companies are offset by the 
larger unit business transactions of the 
stock companies. That both kinds of 
continue to prosper, argues 
that there is use and place for each, but 
ou may be quite thankful that the mu- 
ual companies were the pioneers in con- 
serving property and in bringing about 

insurance cost of less than.a tenth of 


ompanies 


the cost of sixty years ago, Theoreti- 
, the mutual net cost should be less 
than the stock cost, and to my mind, the 
fault may be laid at the door of the mu- 
ual companies in their non-insistence on 
ll insureds carrying insurance of at 
ast 90% of value, thereby allowing un- 
rupulous policy holders to take advan- 
tage in possessing far 
than they pay for. 

| recently stated that $8,500,000 insur- 
far little to carry on a 
240,000 spindle mill, as so appraised by 
Such a mill at 
$70 a 


1}, 
ity 


more insurance 


nce Was too 
e insurance companies 
conservative hgure ol 
new, with $1,200,000 of process, 
laid down fully 
An appraisal of $8,500,000 a1 
thing 


e very 
pindle 
ould 
100,000 


ed but an average depre 
ition, throwing stock out of the calcu 
ion, of 56140. This was a well kept 
producing a_ recognized 
and of goods of high quality, and the 
asurer agreed, as you must agree, that 
cannot make fine cotton goods in 

y mill 56% physically depreciated. In 
rance of $12,000,000 was insisted upon 


d subsequently an accurate appraisal 


cost roday $18 


One 


property, 


stantiated my contention that 33 per 
nt. is about about a maximum depre- 
tion on a going plant. 

This shows how the insurance 
mpanies may err in not obtaining a 
oper premium Fire losses are propor- 
mate to the total property insured. The 
Iministration costs likewise 
tant. So, if increase the premium 
careful underwriting, 
ery dollar of the increase may be de- 
red in dividends. 


even 


are con- 
we 


ome by more 


Compensation Insurance Costs 


Compensation insurance costs two to 
ree times as much as the net cost 
e insurance. By means of the compli- 
ted method of individual rating, the 
sts in textile mills vary from charges 


for 
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of over 70 per cent to credits of 50 per 
cent on manual rate, or nearly three and 
one-half times. Rates for each industry 
are first made on a pure premium, which 
is determined upon the combined experi- 
ence of all similar industries in the coun- 
try, and is supposed to reflect the actual 


compensation cost per hundred dollars 
of payroll, under the original Massa- 
chusetts Compensation Act. The pure 


premium is loaded with a factor for in- 
surance company expenses, and with a 
further differential to adjust up to date 
the difference in the various 
Compensation Acts of the several states 
For instance, in Massachusetts, the pure 
premium for cotton spinning and weay 
ing of 47c is now multiplied by 1.95 r« 
sulting in a present manual rate of 92c 


cost of 


This manual rate is subject to further 
adjustment for each individual insured, 
first, credits or charges for the physical 
condition of the plants, including ma 
chinery guarding, stair and elevator con 
ditions, fire-escapes, etc., and second, by 
heavy charges or credits, dependent upon 
the experience for three years and nin 
months previous to each time of rating 
It is because of this experience rating, 
in effect since January, 1919, that indi 


vidual rates vary as much as three and 
one-half times. To my mind, this ex 
perience rating is quite defensible. It 1s 


the legitimate answer of the insurance 
companies to the decided demand for thx 
privilege of self-insurance, 
meets more than hal} 


which 
wal 


Control of Accidents 


Manufacturers do not realize that it 1s 
now very much up to them to keep their 
losses down, and for the reason that the 
present rating method costs each policy 
holder from $1.25 to $1.75 in premium 
charges, or lack of premium 
each dollar expended by the 
companies in compensation costs, to wit 


credrts, for 


msurance 


payments to injured employes, ex 
penses and allowances for doctors 
nurses, oftentimes hospital equipment 
and other charges appertaining to the 


situation. Let me repeat: every $100 the 
insurance 


$125 to 


company pays costs you trom 
$175 eding 


spread oOvVve}l su 


years 
controlled ) 
great extent, just as 


Accidents can |x 


certainly as. fil 


losses can be controlled lL hav tre 
quently known intensive safety work 

six months to reduce lost time accidents 
to less than one-third of the average o 
several years just preceding Phe con 
pensation insurance companies devote 
less than 3% of your premiums to et 
gineering work, including rating inspe 

tions, and all services connected with 
accident prevention In my judgment, 


they err greatly. By way of contrast, we 
note th that fire insurance com 
panies probably allot over 50% of their 


fact 


entire expenditures to preventative work 


If the compensation msurance com 
panies were to spend 20% of you 
premiums in such intelligent work, they 
would reduce the accidents to such ex 


tent as to warrant your paying the extra 


amount in base rate, in view of the 
heavy percentage of credits which would 
thereby result. Aside from the humani 
tarian standpoint of saving life and limh, 
you can, therefore, probably expend an 
amount equal to from 10% to 20% ot 
your compensation premium and 
thereby. You might remember that the 
indirect loss of time and labor turnover 


is greater than the 


Save 


compensation cost 


The insurance companies allow from 
5% to 15% credit for safety committees 
organized along prescribed lines. While 
these committees may be expected to re- 


_carried on 


duce accidents, 
looked upon by mill owners with 
favor, and for many good reasons 
experience has shown that 
work, furnished from 
days a month by an 


they are not always 


many 
Our 
intensive 
salety five 


inde 
pendent of the mill organization and the 


one to 


organizanion 


insurance companies, has produced quit« 
astonishing results and has yielded a re 
turn of from 200% to 500% on the 


We the 


companies grant the full 
safety 5% to 15%) 
where this work has been 


None should be 


compensation 


cost 
have also found that 
willing to 


committee c 


msurance 
were 
redits ( 
im ¢very case 
contented 
his 
until he is 


with Insurance 


cost 


receiving a 50: credit on the 


manual rate 
Certain 


Charges Unwarranted 


While we have often found that the 
fire and compensation insurance com 
panics have been willing to reduce theit 
rates, where it was clearly shown that 
they were unreasonable (in one case in 
Boston a reduction of 40% in fire rates 
Was erante 1, Saving the insured overt 
$28,000 annually ), group of casualty 
companies are writing steam boiler and 
ly wheel use and occupancy insurance at 


rates which are so high as to be subject 


to severe criticism. Because only nine 


ompanmies are United 


chartered in. the 


Mutual Liability 


iv Hodlhamn M 


. AL Liabihtyv Service in he 
A summed up under ix heads 
which are the objects sought of insur- 
al ( 

1. Simplicity of Contract 

2. Stability 

3. Prevention of Accidents 

$4. Promptness in the Payment o 
Benefits 

Rehabilitation t the Injured 
6. Economy in Expense 


Simplicity of Contract 


Mutual Companies have American 
methods of doing business; namely, to 
ZO directly to the point Therefore 
their contracts are very brief, concise 
ind so explicit that anyone can under- 
stand them 

Chey agree in these contracts hold 


the employer harmless for any accidents 
that to his employes and to 
other than his employes on or about his 


may occul 


premises, for which he may be lable 


SO 


assure ds read 


few their contracts 

ir take the question up in detail, often 
referring their policies to their attor 
nevs, who would like to make a study 
insurance in order to determine just 
what a contract imposes upon the em- 
ployer and the insurance company 
Their contracts are so worded that it 
is a very simple matter for the em 
plover or his attorney to understand 


hem. 

Stability 
one of the consid 
an employer, 


matter 


nrst 
for without 
broad 


Stability is 
erations for 
stability, 
liberal 


no how and 


a contract, there is substance 


The Mutual 


no 
to. offer 
stability 

In addition to this 


Way provides 


with 


Mut 


assel 


mplving 
Massachusetts 


ual Companies have a 


the present Laws, 
contingent 
This is an amount equal to and in addi- 


tion to the cash premium contracted to 


be paid 

Within the past few years some of 
the stock companies have been obliged 
to liquidate and the injured employe 


has not received his compensation, and 
in some states the employer is often 
made responsible for the payments to 
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States to furnish this torm oi Insurance, 


and they can nowhere near fully handle 


the lara lines offered, competition, as 


generally understood, does not exist 
The loss ratios of the companies is 
steadily decreasing and their claims in 
recent years have amounted to but ap 
proximately 8% of the premiums col 
lected. Their enormous charges are un 
warranted The best remedy would 
seem to be publicity, and I shall be very 
glad to furnish interesting data to any 


who may wish to take this up with thei 


agents or insurance 


companies 


For example, the premium of $400 for 


one year’s insurance battery o 


On a 
boilers 
taxed 60'% ol 


or $240 


twenty might he 
the 


The annual use and occupancy 


legitimately 


cost oOo 


inspecttons, 


premium on a plant operated by the 
same battery of boilers would figure ap 
proximately $2,800 \ 60° loading o1 
his premium would amount to $1,680 
But the boilers have already been in 


spected under the direct cover insurance 
and were they again inspected the cost 
would be but $240, or 8.60% of the prem 
1um collected, instead of 60% 


surance 


The in 
companies retain this $1,680 for 


Which no accounting seems to be mad 


Chose remarks apply equally to tly wheel 
and to engine breakdown use and occu 
pancy, 


I nsurance Serv ice 


burch, Boston 
be made to his emploves whether he 
nsured or not 

This is not true in Massachusetts, and 
it behooves the emplover to insure with 
1 company which has stability and re 
SOUTCES 

Mutual Companies first of all give 
service, and then such saving as may 


result after they have given the service 


] 


so essential to. the 


emplovelr and the 


employe 


Prevention of 


\ccident 


ice an 


Accidents 


prevention is the 


first serv 
Insurance company can 


an employer 


render 
Krom a humanitarian 
standpoint, no employe 


ject to 


should be sub 


a condition which makes for ac 
cidents 


Therefore every mutual company has 


a Salety Department, whose whole bus 
iness 1s to seek to remedy the conditions 
that have been provel ] experience to 
cause accidents, and to co-operate with 
the employer in his hospital arrangs 
ments and perfection of a Safety Organ 
ization. 

Not only is this a humanitarian prop 
osition, but it reduces vour labor turn 
over. It also has a direct influence 
upon the base rate charged for the clas 
sification of your industry because it is 


1 
the trequency and 


severity Of your ac 
cidents in proportion to vour payroll 
that fixes the pure premium for yout 
classification. Therefore accident pre: 
vention has a direct influence on _ the 


rate that you pay 


Promptness in the Payment of Benefits 


Certainty and promptness in the pay 
ment of benefits to my mind has a direct 
influence upon the morale of your or 
ganization. An injured employe should 
be paid promptly such 
is entitled to without 
without delay, as it 


benefits as 
quibbling 
may be 


he 
and 
a problem 
to him how to meet his expenses during 
his incapacity 

Mutual their 
service to keep him contented and sure 
that his payments may be depended 
upon the moment they are due and he 
will not have to you by 


Companies strive by 


annoy com- 
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ent rec¢ ved. 
the Workmen’ 
ed to him 


1 1 


\ct are explain 
nk] nd promptly paid a 


Rehabilitation of the Injured 


Am«¢ ng the great quantity of acc dent 
there are a large number who 

hat known as permanent 

ity For these cases the services 

ré cured ol physiciat trained along 
pecial lines to render such service to 


he injured employe that he may be- 

e a self-supporting and self-respect- 
ng citizen and may find a place in our 
dustrial life, often paying him a larger 
alary than he was receiving at the time 
his injury 

I know of no service that is of more 
venefit than restoring a disabled em- 
ploye to a useful and active life. To the 
ndividual employe affected the value of 


hi service cannot be measured in 
one 
Economy in Expense 

he reason for the success of mutual 
e is obviou Policyholders are 
tly inte ( ted ae the an unt ex- 
nded in carryit n the | ess 
rl em is carefully watched \ 
Mutual Company obtains its policyhold 
cl ta very n yminal cost Their offices 
1 il wed N¢ t { 1 omica ly The 
re settled with the lowest ex 

ense for prompt adjustment servic« 
This permits a large part of their 
e to be used for prevention and 
n of losses and rehabilitation of 


i uidance « th parents, wh 
ed the necessary instructior As 
became larger and tie 
up, the textile work gré 
h tamily concer Chere was 
( Cl vl dc ( le 
d er produ This 
i I ly han iS 
rou 1 ( Ol 
wi er \ ew on 
( orkers became 1 ep 
( lis ( | ps of 
mployed seve kmet 
me young mer learn the 
They became quite important, 


grouped themselves together 


if organiza 1 led a “ guild,” 
| pile l ( he city tor certain priv- 
The master loth-workers naturally 
rned to the question of training work 
rs, that they might have a high stand- 


rd of workmanship. The cloth-workers’ 


ild set up very definite standards for 
the training of apprentices. They were 
bliged to serve seven years and mastet 


ill branches of the trade. The mills 
were small, and the masters supervised 
the work of the apprentices. The desire 
of the apprentice to become a master 
some day was the incentive for him to 
acquire a complete knowledge of the 
manufacture of cloth, not only in skill, 
but theory of materials, etc. Scientific 


knowledge of the trade at this time was 


Supplements Technical Training 


ut n countries saw many years 
ha st effective way of train- 
extile man tacturers gents, super 
tendents, overseers of ré ms, and so 
was not by the crude rule of thumb 
methods of the mill alone, but by supple- 
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the injured to the advantage alike of 
employer and employe 

The mutual insurance companies have 
led in this work and their experience 


| demonstrated that inc 


r¢ ased eX- 
pense for these purpos¢ s true econ- 
my in the long run and is often more 
ian returned immediately in a 


loss cost In safety 


+ 


' lower 
and rehabilitation 
lowest ex 
greatest and most 
from the amount ex- 


is not a question of the 


penses, but ot the 
} 1cial ly 
benenhcial result 


pended 

The necessity for promptness of ad 
justment in the payment of benefits, for 
rehabilitation and safety work and- 
proper reduction of expenses added to 
the exacting demands of employers fur- 
nishes the incentive for making the 
greatest use of research, invention and 
diligence in keeping the mutual insur- 
ance service always at the highest effi- 
ciency. 

The result has been enthusiastic pré 
vention work, an approximate adjust 
ment of rates to the hazard, and the 
lowest ratio of i 

results. 


of expense in proportion 


The placing of insurance by an em- 
plover with a company an honorable 


undertaking betweet gentlemen and 


mutual companies so view it. When 
n occasion ar where is necessar\ 
for them to step in and defend the 
employer’s interest they do not quibble 
ver technicalities and they try to place 
themselves in the position of the em 
ployer, dealing with the question in 

lve 1 as he W ld wcre he the dete 
mining factor 11 the Issu¢ 


New York 


( ing the n ll CXP ence W th tech 
nical training. It has been proven many 
times abroad that knowledge obtained 
in a textile school is more sci itific, bet 
ter arranged and more practical than the 

vledge that can be obtained in th 


ill alone 


without the school 





WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 


Since the first textile schools took defi- 

nite shape in Europe, it may be worth 

while to study the aim and organization 

f some of the typical Euro 
} 


pean textile schools aim to meet the 


schools 


needs of the local industries Che or- 
ganization of the industries differ from 
the industries of this country, and the 


schools are correspondingly different 
he importance of textile schools can- 
not be too highly estimated. They were 


the main pillars by which Central Eu- 
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rope textile industry maintained its com- 
petitive power in the foreign market. 
Cheapness of labor was not sufficient to 
ittain this end; cheap labor must be 
taught, and taught well, or their work in 
the end costs more than that of more 
expensive hands, who possess high skill 
and a thorough understanding of theit 
trade. 


In 1896 a reorganization of the textile 
schools was made on the Continent. The 
schools were divided broadly into 
First, higher special textilk 
schools intended for the training of the 
skilled manager, director and supervis- 
or. Second, special textile schools to 
produce the skilled artisans and fore- 
men. The aim of each textile school 
was more clearly defined than it had 
been previously. Instead of being a 
hodge-podge, the course of study was 
constructed so as to confine instruction 
to that branch of the textile industry 
which existed in that locality. 


classes: 


The financial assistance given by the 
different Governments in textile educa- 
tion enabled enormous progress to be 
made. Old models, charts, machinery, 
drawings and the numerous other essen- 
tials necessary for efficient instruction, 
were replaced and improved and more 
modern apparatus’ introduced. All 
schools have large staffs of lecturers and 
assistants; they have ample accommoda 
tion for lectures and class work in tex 
tile and allied subjects; schools are fur 
nished with good libraries and reading 
rooms with the current textile publica 
tions 


First Schools in U. S. 


The first textile 


schools were not 
established in the United States until 
after the Centennial Exhibition in Phila 
delphia, when, on investigation, the su 
periority of European textile products 
was found to be due in a large degree 
to the textile schools. The workers, 
overseers and experts of the mills in 
this country were generally recruited 
from the mill centers of Europe 
Since the purpose of a textile school is 
to train specifically to meet the needs 
of the textile industry, it is clear that, in 
order to be efficient in the largest sense 
of the word, the school must function 
vith the This 
means that every textile school should 
meet all the educational needs of the 
textile district in which it is located. A 
textile school in Europe with a native 
population and a strong apprenticeship 
system will have a_ slightly different 
urse of study than that of one in the 
United States, with a large number of 
non-English speaking operatives, and a 
different industrial organization. The 
most efficient textile school is that which 
omes nearest to meeting all the needs 
well Therefor« 


needs of the industry 


before we are to de- 
termine the functions of a textile school, 
it is necessary to make a survey of the 
textile industry in this country, study 
the organization, and note the needs. 

The textile industry of the United 
States to-day, in order to increase pro- 
duction and decrease expense, tends to- 
wards the uses of labor saving devices 
and power machinery, which in turn 
means a movement towards standardiza- 
tion and_ specialization of products, 
which involves a large organization. 
[The organization is divided into two de- 
partments, production (manufacturing) 
and distribution (selling). 

The production is carried on in mills 
varying in size from a large to a small 
plant, with a manager, agent or super- 
intendent, overseers, second-hands and 
workers (skilled and unskilled). The 
manager or agent may and may not 
come from the ranks. In the past it 
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has been possible for men who were 

graduates of a textile school, but w 
possessed good common sense and bi 
ness capacity, to rise to this position. 
manager or agent of a mill must hay 
great deal of foresight and will pow 
He must have initiative, an analyt 
mind, and executive ability; that is, 
must be able to see clearly a prol 

its solution, and have the ability to 

the solution into effect. 

The overseer and second hand usu 
come from the ranks of workers. T} 
are the job masters and as such mus 
able to get good work out of the wo: 
ers. This means they must have & 
judgment of human values, handling 
men. In addition, their outlook on 
will be very different from that of the 
worker. They must have a habitual 1 
action to human reaction. 

The skilled worker must have a clear 
mind capable of keen perception, and 
inventive mind. The keen sense perc 
tion should be such as to do very a 
rate work. 

A great many textile workers ar 
the unskilled class, simply machine te: 
ers, whose only qualification is th 
ity of being dexterous. Any reflective 
action on the part of the semi-ski 
worker retards the rate of productio: 


Application of Science 

The progress of the textile indust: 
the past and to-day has been due to the 
efforts of scattered inventors and worl 
men, all laboring under great disadva: 
tages. The progressive manufactur: 
of textiles are beginning to see that 
there are nuerous possibilities of appl 
ing different scientific discoveries 
have taken place. Competition compels 
us to realize that all textile industries 
have developed to a point where the 
working out of theory and practice has 
become a science, and that the applica 
tion supersedes the old “rule of thumb’ 
method, and demands the continuous 
employment of scientifically trained 
leaders and bureaus of research. The 
results of such bureaus will tend t 
lower the cost of production by elimi- 
nating manufactory weaknesses, improv- 
ing tools, and applying principles of 
science to raw materials, waste products, 
methods, et 

\nother great educational need is the 
training of the non-English speaking 
operative. We are just beginning to 
realize the problem of the education of 
thirteen million foreign-born people 
this country, many of whom do not 
speak our language, do not come in con- 
tact with Americanizing influences, and 
are in a measure out of sympathy with 
the country’s institutions. Heretofore 
we have looked to traditional school sys 
tems, the influence of social contact, and 
city life to mold the recent immigrant 
and his children into American citizens 
Experience shows that the mills must 
co-operate in educating these non-Eng 
lish speaking employes and the textile 
school should offer definite pedagogical 
courses for training teachers for this 
type of work in mills. 

To summarize: The function of 
textile school in America to-day is t 
meet all the educational requirements of 
the textile industry. This means com 
prehensive courses for agents, experts 
and research workers, and briefer and 
more practical courses for overseers and 
mechanics. In addition, special cours« 
should be offered in the training « 
safety engineering and employme: 
managerial work, and last but not leas 
the textile school should ‘become an ex 
periment station for the industry, th: 
staff of teachers and the pupils invest! 
gating the problems of the trade. 
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Movies for 


R. FULLER E. CALLAWAY 
selected me one year ago to edit 
e Shuttle, a mill paper published in 
Grange, Ga., (not for his seven mills 
yne; he is too big and broad for that) 
for mill people everywhere. He 
inted me to have control of a publi- 
ion through which I could carry on 
work without restriction; and with- 
any traveling representative, sub- 
iptions poured in from every source 
we now have a circulation of 4,000 
several states. 
This is the first time in my life I have 
sod before an audience to speak of 
self and work; to do so is foreign 
my nature and a bit embarrassing, 
1 although it is necessary to be per- 
al, I shall try to remember my life’s 
motto—service,—the inspiration of my 
every effort and the motive which has 
always guided my pen. 
I do not wish to stand before you in 
false light. I want you to know me 
is I am,—first a country girl from the 
red hills of North Carolina, and then 
i mill woman of South Carolina, who 
has taken advantage of every opportu- 
ity offered along life’s way for im- 
rovement. So far as I know, I am 
the only practical mill woman who has 
become an editor and author. 


I wasn’t “born with a silver spoon in 
my mouth,” but perhaps I was born with 
a pencil in my hand. I can’t remember 
when I began to read and write; but I 
lo remember that my parents were often 
worried over my insatiable craving for 
books that were hard to procure and 
that they tried to discourage the vivid 
imagination that lead me, even as a child, 
) write stories. I was considered an 
“odd chick” in our little family. 

I went to school four months per 
year, walking two miles through rain 
shine, sleet or snow, crossing slippery 
foot-logs that spanned icy stréams to 
reach the one-room log school house 
with its stick and dirt chimney. The 
were “peg-legged” pine slabs 
without backs; the writing desk was a 
low shelf running the length of the 
room. School kept us eight hours per 
day, strictly. That was the extent of 
my schooling, but by no means the ex- 
tent of my studies. O, how I would 
have appreciated the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that are given children today. 





t 


or 
oO 


seats 


Husband and I were very young when 
we married and tried to make a living 
farming. Successive bad crop years 
forced us to the mill, where twenty 
years ago five or six dollars a week was 
considered good pay for plain weaving 
There are plenty of weavers now who 


ask this much per day on the same 
grade of goods. 
After we moved to the mills, I soon 


ecame an expert weaver. My ambition 
to be the But even then, 
| kept up my studies, and wrote many 
ketches while between the looms for 
and magazines. We worked in 
Newberry Cotton Mills twelve years; I 
knew nearly every family in the village, 
n¢ Iped to dress new babies and brides, 
the sick and bury the dead. 

In October, 1910, I went from between 


best. 


ads 


pers 


urs¢ 


he looms to accept a position as assis- 
ant editor of a paper published. in 
Vadesboro, N. C., and my first trip 


yutside the Carolinas, was when I went 
is press delegate to the Democratic Con 
rention in Baltimore, escorted by Mrs 
H. Willey and son, of Washington, 
D. C., who had as much fun over my 


> 





Protection of Industry 


Mrs. Ethel Thomas, LaGrange, 


Ga. 
inexperience as I got out of the Con- 
vention 


What I Have Tried to Do 


After two years with the Wadesboro 
Messenger, I was offered and accepted 
a better position with Mill News, Char 
lotte, N. C., which placed me right 
with mill people; and there I found my 
life’s work. Through my travels which 
took me over Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and 
through my writings, I could come in 
close touch with the people I loved so 
dearly, and could inspire, encourage and 
help them, tactfully leading them to 
think along safe and sane lines to ar- 


] ’ 
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rive at proper conclusions for them 
selves. This could best be done through 
stories of mill life, and these being 


published in Mill News increased that 
paper’s circulation wonderfully and 
doubled its value an advertising 
medium; for, even the officials were in 
terested. 

“Only a Factory Boy,” “From Ball 
Room to Weave Room,” “The Better 
Way,” “ Will Allen—Sinner,” “ For Her 
Children’s Sake,’ “ Bobbie’s Bonus,” 
“The Way of a Man,” “Hearts of 
Gold,” and “The Way of a Woman,” 
have appeared serially, the first four 
being later published in book form. Th« 
high cost of publishing has made it 
impossible for me to have the others 
put into books, though they are called 
for constantly and should be in every 
industrial home. 

I write only of things I know. My 
characters are real flesh and blood mill 
people and the scenes laid in industrial 
centers. Each story has a direct appeal 
for clean living, right thinking and for 
loyalty and co-operation. A_ thrilling 
romance through each holds interest 
from beginning to end and our readers 
beg for more and more 


as 


Work Appreciated and Approved 


A few years ago Mr. George W 
Fraker, at that time President of the 
Marshall-Field Co’s. mills at Spray, 


N. C., but now vice-president of a bank 
in New York City, said to me—“ Aunt 
Becky,” (that’s my pen name for the 
“Me and Jeems” mountain dialect 
sketches, which I always prescribe for 
the blues), “Aunt Becky, what can I do 
to show my appreciation for your work 
and influence among mill people?” He¢ 
proposed giving me a trip to Chicago, 
and did, chaperoned by his Y.M.C.A. 


Secretary and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Weaver. I was the enchanted guest of 
the Marshall-Field Company for a 
week, with rooms at the Sherman Hotel 
and every day mapped out for my 
especial pleasure. 

In March, 1918, I was overtaken i 
LaGrange with the first really serious 


illness of my life, and in Martha Wash 
ington Inn, Mr. Callaway’s lovely home 
for working girls, which is th 
hotel in LaGrange, 1 tenderly 
nursed back to life and health when life 
was despaired of. Then in April, before 
I was strong enough to work, Mr. Cal- 
laway gave me the greatest treat of my 
life by sending me to New York to 


best 


was 


attend the big Textile Exposition. I 
spent two delightful weeks there and 
was so anxious to see the sights and 


learn all I could that to sleep seemed 
time wasted. 

Through all my travels, I have met 
with perfect courtesy from mill officials 


and I would rather have their respect 
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and friendship and my work among mill 
people than to be the “ first lady of the 
land.” 

During my six years with Mill News, 
I visited more 540 
Southern States fr 


ree 


than mills im five 


l was to go from 


basement to the top floor and talk with 
operators at will. I have frequently 
been entertained in the homes of officials 
and employes and many big receptions 
have bet given € liffer« tates 
I do not say this stingly, but just to 
show you that my work is known and 
appreciated 


Hoping for Broader Fields 


+} 
ul 


stories be 


the 


St 


Che 


staged 


iggestion that 
the 
industry, was m to influential parties 
my friend and co-worker Miss 
Mamie Burns, all unknown to me. It 


would be impossible to describe my sur 


my 


for benefit textile 


] 


ade 


ot 


1 
by 


prise when Mr, J. T. Broadbent, Agent 
for the Meritas Mills, with offices in 
New York, came to see me recently to 
talk it over That was the first I knew 


that the idea was being discussed 


Then M1 


Callaway became actively 


interested, realizing that so many 
thousands can _ be reached and helped 
through the movies, who either cannot 


And even those who 
have read the stories would enjoy them 
all the more in and 
full benefit of the lessons they contain 
Mr. Callaway sent me to lay the matter 
before you. 


or will not read. 


pictures, receive 


In presenting the suggestion that thes 
} 


stories be staged by the cotton manu 
facturers for educational and uplift put 
poses, I am not alone in the conviction 
that this would prove a master stroke 
for the strengthening of a spirit of co 


operative service which would materially 


aid the worker to withstand the influ 
ence of disturbing forces 
With my practical experience as a 


mill operative, and six years constant 
travel among mills of several states, and 
having applied myself diligently to the 
study of industrial problems, I do feel 
qualified to speak of the needs of the 
I am I 
that thousands of 
good solid the industrial 
ranks who for love 
sympathetic understanding. In propor- 
tion that these are denied, so in like 
proportion does the spirit of unrest and 
antagonism grow, developing a state of 
mind that 


sincert 
there 
workers 


masses when declare 


to vou are 


in 
and 


are starving 


is 


receptive to wrong in- 

fluences 
But in spite of the avalanche of 
feverish agitation and printed propa- 


ganda spread broadcast over our fair 
land, we are steadily pressing on to big 
ger and better things in the textile in 


dustry. Cotton manufacturers have 
spent untold wealth to promote educa 
tion and welfare work, and are doing 
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more for the betterment of the world 
than any other industry in it. 

That moving pictures are the only 
medium through which we can reach the 


the 

teaching 
be 
far 


Throug 


illiterate, and that are most 
powerful methods 
to all, 
appeal that is 


altogethe: 


they 
for 


iT 


they 


ind 


eal 


lessons cannot denied ; 
reachi %4 
h 

sages transmitted to the mind by pict 


} | } 


an | our 1c . ind 


have an 


17 
irresistipvie 


we ( r visualize 


ku for things worth 


dle interest 
It 1 


th 
LIL¢ 


peopl ) 
power for good or ey 


ind time to deman 


s time for thinking 


¢ 


sae 
€ il tha 
in the 


pictures 


mov 
shall have 
than money-making. 
morally 


1¢ 


a greate 


But 


wholesome 


we Caf 


clean, and educa 


tional pictures with just as much powet 


to draw large and appreciative audi S 
Love and hate, joy and sorrow, honor 


and dishonor, triumph and def 


Tice 


cess and ‘failure mean the same to th 
human race everywhere 

Give us pictures that show right 
triumphing over wrong. Give us pi 
tures that show men and women stron: 
enough to withstand temptation. Give us 
sweet domestic scenes that place a halo 
of glory about a pure home however 
humble it may be. Give us pictures of 
parents that hold the marriage vow 
sacred and believe that children are the 
most priceless jewels. Show Ss pl 


tures as proof that Capital is not heart 
less 


and 


as some men teach, and that Capital 


Labor must clasp hands in a co 


operative spirit and work together 


mutual good 


Against Ignorance and Prejudice 


\s I hav S already said, the cotton 
manufacturers have done great things 
in the way of welfare work and edu 


cation, but will wish to take advantage 


of the most potent power for good that 
the world offers today through the 
movies. But you will not want this 
work to show the ear-marks of propa 
ganda. You will want true to life pic- 
tures and facts of mill life and condi 
tions, gathered and compiled by ex 


perienced operatives who are thoroughly 
conversant with the peculiar habits and 
prejudices, sensative emotions, generous 
impulses and hungry hearts of 
who toil daily in the industrial world. 

It has been said that—“ Ignorance is 
the mistress of human selfishness, the 
handmaiden of civic unrighteousness 
the mother of poverty and the grand 
mother crime.” I you, gentle 
men, to utilize your splendid opportuni 
ties and “ torch-bearers 
education. Duty points the way 
science lights the path. 
ignorance and prejudice.” It means not 
only the salvation of thousands, but it 
self 


those 


of beg 


become for 
Con 
Line up against 


means vour own self protection and 
defens« 


A Fuller Understanding of Fundamentals 


E are faced by a condition which 





needs no explanation to you, gen 
tlemen. We are faced to-day by a con 
dition which 1 fact and not a theory 
Our country, with all its people, finds it 
self in a s d; and speaking 
by and large lat that state of 
mind is res or conditions as 
they are. TI een so much said 
upon this subject, and better said per 
haps than I can say that I am at a 
loss as how to build up the super 
structure without boring you with rep 
tition 


I visualize the situation as every othe 


Dudle 


y R Ke ned 

man and woman does, by my own ex 
perience—which is not as great as tha 
of many of you as I started to worl 
about twenty vears ago. Even that shor 
span of time has shown many changes 
I started on substantially at common 
labor in brick fabricating shop where 
we were working twelve hours a day and 
got a dollar and a quarter a day. The 
hours neither killed us, nor did we starve 
to death at those wages; for I have 
maintained a fair degree of health and 
strength ever since despite that so-called 


handicap 
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DYERS OF FANCY SHADES 


Bathing Suits, Sweaters 
and Knitted Novelties 


FAST BLACK & NAVY A SFECIALTY 
“S. & M.” DYE WORKS, Incorporated 


OFFICE: 3435 RICHMOND ST. - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WORKS! PLANT No. 1_-RICHMOND AND SCHILLER STREETS, PHILA. 
(| PLANT No. 2--AMBER AND NORRIS STREETS, PHILA. 
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COATING MACHINES §cpreapers) 
DOUBLING MACHINES  pousters) 
CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES 
CEMENT CHURNS ror act compounps 


FROM 40 GALLONS TO TEN BARRELS CAPACITY, SINGLE OR IN 
BATTERY. 

THESE MACHINES HAVE BEEN USED FOR YEARS BY THE LARGEST 

MANU FACTURERS OF WATER PROOFED, AND RUBBER COATED 

FABRICS, ARTIFICIAL LEATHER AND DOUBLED MATERIALS FOR 

AUTOMOBILE TOPS AND UPHOLSTERING. 

KSTABLISHED 1843 INCORPORATED 1864 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE COMPANY 


BOSTON 9 
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think when I started to work as I 
the situation was that of a com- 
paratively small plant, although it was 
cousidered as of good size in those days, 
were there was a superintendent who 
kn-w every man in the shop by his first 
name and his nickname; a superintend- 
en who knew our general home situa- 
tion and its conditions—many times he 
knew the number of children in the fam- 
ily and the general conditions surround- 

the home life. By the same token 
the men knew the superintendent by his 

name and nickname; and between 
these two there was a real bond of un- 
derstanding, sympathy and confidence. 
When the superintendent told them 
iething, it did not make any differ- 
ence what it was, they believed him. 
When he said that the plant would have 
to shutdown for lack of orders, he told 
them the details and the men believed 
him. When they asked for more money, 
and he said the balance-sheet of the year 
before would not stand a raise, they be- 
lieved him. Then, too, when they went 
to him and said that certain conditions 


} 


“ l, 


were such that they could not stand 
that is, in some particular, he believed 
them. Then there were no strikes in 
that shop 


The Change 


Shops have grown in size. The num- 
ber of employes has increased from tens 
id hundreds to thousands and tens of 
thousands. This transition has taken 
as you all known, in the last ten 
or fifteen years. We have boasted of 
ur concentration of 


place, 


manufacturing 
It has spelled 
but it has 
definitely brought about this situation in 
which we find ourselves to-day, influ- 


plants into larger units. 


eheiency in many respects, 


ced, of course, by the war and other 
matters; but the real fundamental cause 
the conditions of to-day is the 
growth in size of manufacturing units on 
the one hand, and the loss of confidence 
hetween the 


; 


two parties to industry. 
lame, and | 
say that, although I have been an execu 


tive in industry for at 


\1 
\lanagement is largely to 


least ten years 
sympathies are entirely with the 
nagement, but I say to you that it 


my firm conviction that the manage 


nt is largely to blame Management 





mits that it has all the brains. You 
will get no argument out of Manage 
mei on that score. In this territory 


articularly they still refer to the work 
“hands”; 


eTS as and because manage- 
nent has thought in terms of their sup 
poscd monopoly of brains, and that the 
“hands,” the 


gement has reserved to itself the 


rkers were only man 
right 
lo all the thinking, expecting nothing 
hands and manual labor from the 
And that is all they have re- 


and large 


vorkers 


and even that has 
diminishing year by year, 


ed, by 


w, why, in the face of our general 


strial progress, have we had _ this 

of industrial radicalism, this de- 
mand for more wages, shorter hours, and 
work from the workers? It is be 

of the honest misapprehension on 

the part of the workers of the funda 
metal facts of industry. Management 
been too busy with those things 


vi ch it considered more important, to 
time to instruct the workers in the 
amentals of economics and business. 

have considered the hands, or the 


vo kers, as hands without brains; and 
I there has been an element of man- 
‘2: ment which conceded to the workers 
h possession of brains; and they have 
he increasingly busy in putting in- 
to nation into the heads of the work- 
er. and where there was no informa- 
to in the mind of the worker to re- 
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fute the talk of the agitator, what hap- 
pened ?—what could you expect to hap- 


pen? 
The average worker has the most 
ridiculous views about your business, 


and, in fact, about all business, that you 
can possibly imagine. But remember 
that he honestly those views; 
and in a meeting of this kind where you 
gentlemen come together to get ideas 
from each other it would do you no 
good to damn the agitator or to damn 
the worker. Already there has been too 
much of that. We must think in 
structive terms of what we are to do 
about the situation. The average worker 
thinks that the average business makes 
from ten to one hundred times as much 
profit as it does. Believes me—that is 
true—he honestly believes it. 
Give the Worker Facts 

Workers think there is an inexhausti- 
ble supply of gold hidden away some- 
where in the front office. They do not 
know where the pay roll comes from; 
they do not know their position as pre- 
ferred creditors—that they get their 
money before the merchandise creditors 


belie es 


con- 





Dudley R. Kennedy 


or the bondholders or the 
common stockholders ‘hey do 
know where the physical money comes 


preferred o1 
not 





from, nor do they know the evo 
lution of that money from credit 
They do not understand how busi 
ness is done the world over. They 


do not understand how much gold ther« 
is in the world—which is money, as pop 
ularly understood. They do not know 
there is only ten billion dollars of it in 
the world, and that it could all be put 
in this They do not know that 
the war cost twenty-eight times as much 
as the gold in the that it 
manipulated by a and 
that is, the 
that business 1s done in a 
although on a smaller 
not understand the 


room 
world; was 
papet credit 
expenses of the war—and 
similar way, 


They do 


s¢ asonal 


scale 
for 
trade and the causes of peaks and mines 
1 They do 
ninety-five per cent. of allt 


reasons 


in’ business not know th 
he corpora 


tions, manufacturing corporations and 
other business in this country have to 
struggle to make six per cent. profit on 


their year's business They do not know 


1 


read a lot of 


twaddle about the four or five 


these facts because they 
per cent 
of those engaged in business that make 
unconscionable protits all the time. The 
radical press is pumping this half truth 
or malicious le into them all the time, 
into them as well as the other portion 
of the reading public with pa- 
pers. The agitator always misstates the 
situation; and nobody, in a big instruc- 


such 


tive way in this country is doing any- 
thing to refute this misinformation 


Day of Secrecy Gone 
What 


man 


is the situation to-day 
comes into a 


W he na 


factory in the morn- 


ing, a man who was at a radical meet 
ing the night before, who goes to 


foreman, who 


his 
Is your agent and a part 


of your management, and asks him 
some fundamental questions about your 
business Right then and there you 
have the chance to nail the lie if your 
foreman knows the facts. But, 99.9 
times out of a hundred your fore 
man does not know because you have 
been too busy with what you consid 


ered the bigger phases of vour business, 
to tell him. 

Right here let me say the day of se 
crecy about inner workings has 
gone by, whether you like it or not. The 
most ridiculous thing in the world is a 
big corporation 


your 


financial 
system to its breast and thinking it is 
keeping it secret, 


nursing its 


splitting up the work 
so that one clerk will get out one part, 
while another gets out another, in order 


that the facts may not get to the work 


men. But those people forget that onc 
half of the clerks in the office are the 
sons and daughters, brothers and _ sis 


ters or cousins of those working in the 
factory; and the inf 


through sooner or 


rmation vets 
either as it 1s 
do that 


If the workers in this country undet 


later, 


or distorted. You cannot 


stood the true situation, and the real 
and absolute relation of net earnings to 
invested capital and turn-over of busi 
ness, then industrial unrest would col 
lapse absolutely 

The average workingman is. emi 
nently fair when he knows the facts; but 
he does not know the facts, and the 
umions and the radical agitators at 
smarter than the manufacturers, because 


they seize on the opportunity and mak 


the most of 1 And as I said be 
fore, sitting in solemn convention and 
damning it will not help the situation 
Results of Education 
\s I said, I could tell you’ things 


that would 


astonish vou, of the results 


accomplished by the simplest forms of 
education for the workers Simply 
taking the foremen—the one point f 
contact between the ownel and the 
worker—and getting him on vour side 
He is part of your management. You 
must rely upon hin He is the man 
who answers all questions put by your 
workers, he is the man who carries vout 
policy and youl theories from the of 
fice down to vour workers Certainly 
you should have his col hdene And 
observers and students tf the subject 
have noted that the foreman has started 
to slip awaV, the roremen have started 
to slip away and to think more and more 
in terms of the worker 
You innot drive production out 

you have got to lead it out It must 
come by the same token that you fol 
lowed other men in their leadership 

namely, by their right of leadership, be 

cause they knew more than you knew 
about the given subject, and you knew 


and respected and admired them: and 


vou willingly acceded to them your help 
because they led it out of you And 
whether we like it or not, | suppose that 
is the only way we will get production 
to-day out of our workers They must 
be made to understand that we are in 


the toils of an inexorable law of supply 
that the c 


ing and the economic situation is simply 


and demand to-day st of liv 
the result of underproduction of goods 
and that they 
corrected by legislation or political com- 


merchandise ; cannot be 
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missions. Public service cannot change 
it until we have constructive action. We 


have now a new fad, “ The Overalls 
Club.” It has one good point, and that 
is it will drive home to the mind of the 


unthinking that there is such a thing as 


supply and demand, because in those 
cases, where there is but a fad, the price 
of overalls has gone to ten or twelve 
dollars a pair; and as the various com 
munities throughout the take 
up these fads they will have more 1 
think of, and they will come to the only 
logical conclusion which can be reached, 
and that 1s, “ We have got to sweat o1 


die.” 


country 


oO 


There is no short cut, no pleas 


ant or easy way out. We have got t 
work And if we cannot do the job by 
working eight hours a day, we must 
change it to nine or ten, rather than to 
six. Why lo put more money int 
the coffers of the manufacturers o1 


NQ, 


And it must be put across to 


America 
+} 


vestors ? but as 
duty 


workers that this 1s not 


our 
] 1 1) 1 
a plea tor more 


profits for the concern, but a plea for 


the wellbeing of every American, n 


woman and child 


Profiteer Worse Than Radical 


And the profiteer—for him | have no 
sympathy whatever, he has got to tak 
his chances with the rest. | think he 
s entitled to a fair profit, but he mu 


show he is not an unconscionable prot 


teer Those men are the breeders of 


and in my opinion the pri 
than the 


radicalism 


teer IS worse propaganding 
radical. He is digging his own pittall 
We have got to educate the \merica 
peopl (and the bulk of the America 
people are the workers in our factories) 


the fundamentals 


Now in. this 
have no pet theory of how to doit. Th 


oO do it, 


educational 


proces | 
main thing 1s whether with 
lustrial democracy, or workers’ ¢ 

anv one of the thousand agence 
vogue or suggested throughout the « 
try If the 
manutacturet 


the Golden 


spirit in the heart of th 


is right, if he believes u 


Rule and will apply that to 


t—-tall 


his business, without any can ilk to 


his employes through any mean 


thinks most advisable and advantageou 
ind bring them back to the 


heleve ae 


t } ' 
pont Wile ‘ 


they him and admire ane 


respect and love him, in the busine 
industrial unre 
li ap 


And not until ther 


ense of the word, out 


will fall of own weight, and « 


wal 1 Ltt ill 
opmion 


agree with the Chairman that 


provide for continuity ot empl 


must 


ment Phat is not something for the 


to work out It is for the manu 


work out \ll the meat 


worke1 
tacturer t 
and mechanics must origina 
n the minds of the intelligent 
this and if the 
lo NOt asstinie respon 
will be 
to take 
| hele V ¢ in 


what | 


. nothing fundamentally wrong with the 


with the American 


agencies 
pe ople 
manutacturet 


bility there 


responsibility later or tn 


industry 
thei 


conclusion—with all my 


heart, im have said to you Ther 
\merican people OT 
Wi 


the end, after 


situation alwavs come out right 


mature deliberation—tt 


we are given the facts But the great 


{ rcpt 


people today have no 
lhey stuffed 
crammed full of lies, and half truth ind 
misinformation called generally “ rad 


and the 


mass of 
th 


he tacts 


out 


have been and 


icalism’ only way to 


that is to convince them that is wrong 


- ] 
or the best interests of the whole ot 


the country in the long run, and I do not 
to get at the job ex 


whom these 


know any ody else 


cept the for peopl 


work. 


men 
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Dependability—Proved te 
gine a 
Recent conditions have put builders to the test. tation 
Cally 
It gave our organization an opportunity to prove that it is dependable, num 
° ° -_o ° ° Tiv ¢ 
broad-gauged and able to cope with all manner of difficulties in execut- nts 
ing building operations. — 
If we can please these we can please you. vide 
the 
* . . : or V 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, New England Waste Co., Boston, Mass. a 
Mass. Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, re 
Passaic Cotton Mills, New Bedford Mass. 
\ppleton Company, Lowell, Mass Sanford Spinning Mills, Fall River Wit! 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Nashua Light, Heat & Power Co., Mass. 


Nashua, N. H. 


New,England Concrete Construction Company 


Boston, Mass. 
Builders of Mills and Factories 


Brick and Timber or Reinforced Concrete 












Recent Changes in Mill Design 


By James E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C 


[’ s difficult in a paper of this char- 

acter to present anything absolutely 

new or radical, and it is not to be ex- 

pected in an industry so standardized 

by time and experience that startling or 

radical changes can be successfully in- 

juced, nor is there much likelihood 

wide departure from conventional 

| methods in the manufacture of textile 

roducts. No attempt will be made to 

ver the subject in great detail, nor 

scuss the relative value of differ- 
iakes of apparatus. 





The design of textile plants has fol- 

the development of power and 
nsportation facilities, and has been 
influenced by changing condi- 
raw material and 


thay 
greauly 


ns in prices of 


T 


In the 
vhen the serious question was to ob- 
tain power to drive ‘the plants, and 
when labor was both cheap and abun- 
lant, practically all of the mills were 
ited on the streams where water 
wer could be secured for direct me- 
hanical transmission. 


early days of the industry, 


stage of the art, 
valls with timber joisted floors was the 
st universal type, and many exam- 
of this type of construction are 


still to be found, especially in New 
England. 
Change to Steam Plants 


In this masonry 


The improvement of the Corliss en- 
gine and the development of transpor- 
tation changed the industry from prac- 
tically all water power plants, and for 
number of years, beginning with the 


tn 





itly eighties, a large part of the new 
nts were driven by steam. The in- 
ising use of steam also tended to 
stribute the textile industry over a 
With the introduction 
the slow burning type of construc- 
which consisted of masonry walls, 
ally brick, and heavy timbers 
ng heavy plank floors, there came 
dardized type of buildings which 
ned unchanged for many years. 


le territory. 


VW 


th the last decade the constantly 
f brick and timber, to- 
ywing scarcity of the 
the industry to look 
materials, and with- 
ars 


ising price « 
with the er 
forced 
ther classes of 
there has been a 
increase in amount of rein- 
1 concrete used for mill buildings. 


few ye 
the 


| 
4 
High Efficiency Demanded 
labor and machinery could 
be obtained at very low prices, 
is n rent economic ne- 
for securing high production per 
either of labor or spindle, but 
the rapid increase in prices dur- 





situation has 
lly changed and every manufac- 
should now bend his energies to- 
securing the highest efficiency 
his plant, as well as to reduce its 
lepreciation by removing preventable 

of rapid wear, such as excess 
ion and friction due to improper 
ment. 


e last few years the 











On today’s market for labor and ma- 
terials, the reinforced concrete build- 
ings cost practically no more than the 
ordinary type of slow burning construc- 
tion, with the advantage wholly in 
favor of the former, both in the mat- 
ter of light and stability. More recent 
designs are of the flat slab type, which 


gives a room without beams and with 
about half the usual number of col 
umns. This type of building, if used 
with steel sash and doors, is almost 


ideal for cotton manufacturing, in that 
it gives an unyielding floor for machin- 
ery, with an abundance of light. It can 
be built quickly, and in a great major- 


ity of cases the bulk of material is 
available near the site, especially the 
heavy materials, such as stone and 
sand. 
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Too much importance can hardly be 
laid on the [ 
yielding floor 
Practically 


necessity*of a firm and 


for textile machiner 


manufacturer kno\ 





every now 
how impossible it is to keep machine 
in line on a regular timber floor, and 
even if frequent leveling is done, it is 
always at the expense oi the of the 
machine, as every time the alignment is 
changed the bearings are worn in 
new spot Recent tes hav how th 
with the reinforced concrt f 
there is practically no ne¢ 1 
( tut the | ofar Dp 
vided it is properly set in 1 g 
ning Th ( fea l 
eate! li s v i 
reinforced ! D lit 
' 
worth while, eve with ( 
ence in c 
\nother very excellent advantag 
flat ceiling is the matter o 


a very effective 


building 


way 


Some objections have been raised to 
the use of reinforced concrete because 
of the difficulty of providing in advance 


for future changes in location of ma- 
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This section features Power & Engineering and Wool Manufactures, April 3. 
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chinery and shafting, and were it prob 
able that much of this had to be 


the objection might be founded. 
It, of taken care of by 


providing a large number of inserts in 


done, 
well 
course, can be 


the ceiling during construction 
Individual Drive Development 
that a very large 


It is highly probabl 





percentage of the mills of the e 
will be driven almost entirely with indi 
vidual motors, which makes it very 
easy to change the location of machin- 


any time 


ery at 

The the individual 
drive on textile machinery is no longet 
an experiment, but it still has some op 


ponents, 


idea of use ( 


especially among those who 
used it It is 
if any manufacturer who has ever had 
his mill properly and_ thoroughly 


equipped individual could 


have not very doubtful 


with drives 


ever be induced to depart from it, and 
the number of those who strongly favor 
it is rapidly increasing. No form of 
belt transmission yet devised will give 


constant and even speed, even if it re- 
ceives a great deal of attention, which 


is rarely the case in a textile plant of 


any size, and it is not infrequent to 
find mechanically driven — spinning 
rooms where the average speed is 10 


per cent. below the figured speed. This, 
of course, means an equivalent loss of 
production, as well as 


work, as 


uneven running 


any class of textile machine 


will give better results if run at con- 
stant speed, and this is especially true 
on looms, since no loom will function 


properly with varying speed 


al d 


The development improvement 
f the silent chain has made it 
to apply the individual motor to nearly 
every type of mill 


and where the application is 


possible 


machinery, 
prope rly 


cotton 


made the resulting increase in produc- 
tion will always prove profitable 
Handling of Raw Material 
In the handling cotton through a 
mill, there has been a constant need 
telt for some form eying ap 
paratus which would reduce the cost 
trans] yrtation, and great mal 
sche nes oOo! h ve be 
tried t and m¢ lem nd 
\ , , t 
h f 1 oO 
( he ware the 
1 ( { ng ym 
lar ' | 1 
( i 
' 
it 
| ‘ 
at 1 ‘ i 
\ A to 
+ 1 + t 
nt , 
} ] + ] + } 
lvé or ) i I 
' c ¢ t¢ lictr ( 
From this point mat forms of 
onveyors have been tried, but few 


have been successful, partly because th 


I 
distribution is to a large 


chines and not to one common point, 
and partly because the laps were fre 
quently damaged. In designing any 


conveying system in a mill, it must be 
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number of ma- 


Knit Goods, 


1 
>] 


borne in mind that, unlike many othet 


forms of distribution, there is no sin 


gle point of origin destination, and 
without an extremely complicated sys 
tem, the chances are that the total 
amount of handling will fully as 
creat with the svstem as it would be 
without it 

Otten times he neces \ re ny 
handling system can be done away h 
by so arranging the machine hat th 
ength of the haul is reduced 1 mit 
mum Th a course, S a matter 

\ h no general rule car laid dow 

d each case must be settled r itse 

frequently an intricate 1d compl 

ited system makes a ppeal t he 
manufacturer because of its complica 
tion, when a careful analysis would 


that the 


would not wa 
} 


show 


volvec 
Automatic Humidifying 


the valuable 
ments in mill equipment during recent 
has been the 
regulation in connection 
tying apparatus. 


One of most improve 
automat 


humidi 


use of! 


years 
with 


Formerly very little attention was 
paid to the real necessity of having ab 
solutely uniform moisture at all times, 
and, of course, without automatic reg 
ulation this is not possible. But since 
the regulators have now been developed 
to a high point of efficiency, there is 
hardly any excuse for a modern mill 
not to be properly equipped. This in- 
stallation can fortunately be made in 


any mill, whether new or old 


There are a number of cases on rec- 


ord where mills have reduced the 
weight of their picker laps by 5 per 
cent. and still maintained the correct 
weight of their output This does not 


mean that they have added to the nor- 
mal moisture which was in the co 

as it came from the warehouse, but that 
they the 
oration ot t 


have reduced loss from evap 


this moist and have m 


the cloth room approximatel) 


ure 
tained in 





the natural moisture which was in the 
cotton when it came from the ile 
This not only saves a big I in we 
but isc make 8 better TuUNNnINE \ | 
which in the days of high priced | 
mendot C4 
() S¢ t 
n he 
‘ ( i 
} lif ‘ +} e 
rest d 
1¢ l p t 
hat 1 tl | 
I h ery little 
he high labe 
| e, proj 1 
vitl nda ligh ndat 
for machinery, and with the pr 
to insure uniform speed ¢ 
re an increased production witl 
the use of additional labor, and 1 
juestionably worth a great deal more 
money than a mill of the usual type, and 
will in the long run prove to be a very 
much better investment even at its in 


creased cost 
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AUCTIONEERS Bs: 
coml 
of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS don 
aS - 
' : 
Means : — that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand ci 
from the sale of a manufacturing property. “ 
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Substitution of Oil for Coal as Fuel 


By Frank M. Ashley, New York 


] . studying the great advances made 
in the methods of burning coal as a 
and the changes in prices that have 
ently occurred, it becomes a matter 

© great importance to the manufacturer 
determine which kind of fuel will 

t meet his particular requirements. 
deciding factors in determining 
the cost of fuel delivered at 
plant, the reliability of the supply, 
cost of utilization at the plant, in- 
surance, storage, installations, 
depreciation, etc., most of which factors 
are dependent upon the location of the 


1 nt 
| ’ 


i e 


this are: 


cost of 


and to the sources of supply. 


Oil as a Fuel 


\mong the 
obtained by 


advantages to be 
use of 


many 
the fuel-oil as 
against coal are the following: 

ligher efficiency, due to more perfect 
combustion with excess air, and, 
therefore, heat lost up the stack. 
\ more equal distribution of heat in the 
combustion chamber, as the fire doors 
do not have to be opened. More heat 
sorbed due to the clean condition of 
e tubes. For heat units contained the 
erall cost of running a plant with oil 
from 10 to 20 per than 
ith coal. 


less 


less 


cent. less 
o cleaning of fires necessary; which 
the boilers to be operated at 
their maximum capacity continuously. 


a | able > 


A reduction in the cost of handling 
/, ag this is done mechanically or 
gravity. No expensive conveying or 
elevating systems are necessary as fuel- 


is delivered by either pumping or 
inning the oil by gravity into the fuel 
rage tanks. This not only is an econ 
the cost of handling fuel, 
lso in the first cost of a plant 
1 reduced cost of 


ng tools or 


omy in but 


No 
necessary 
and 


maintenance 
grate bars are 
accordingly the 
ck work last longer. The burning 
of grate bars in a coal fire, espe 
lly when automatic stokers are used, 
constant 
the 
sed by 


furnace lining 


source of expense, as 1s 
linings 


firing tools, and 


damage to furnace 
the use of 
removal of clinkers 
lhsence of coal dust, dirt and ashes, 
enables the 


kept clean, and accordingly 


which hoiler room to be 


reduces the 
ir and tear on pumps and other ma 
nery; also the cost of handling and 
ioving ashes is entirely eliminated. 


ase with which fires can be 


regu 
d froma low to a most intense heat 
a short time. The use of fuel-oil 


cnables the engineer to leave his plant 

nding to within a short time before 

boilers have to be cut in on the 

The burners are then lit and in 

ew minutes the boilers will be at full 
rking pressure 

ds can be taken 


Fluctuation in boiler 


care of ona 


mo 
nt’s notice by simply turning the oil 
1 steam valve, and as soon as the 
demand ceases the fires can be at once 


ned down to normal or extinguished 
demands. This 
large saving in plants 

ich are operated only twelve hours a 
‘ and carry their fires banked the rest 
© the time. On a 200 horse-power re- 
turn tubular boiler about 3,000 pounds 
coal are used per week for banking 
s at night and making new fires in 
morning without 
work. 


entirely, as occasion 


resents a 


doing any effect- 


reat saving in labor of 


all kinds 


men, coal passers, and ash handlers, 


as only one fireman is required to op 
erate from ten to fifteen boilers 
Increase in boiler capacity depending 
on the grade of coal used and the draft 
conditions. Generally from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. increased capacity 
can be obtained by using fuel-oil and 
as the stack height required for burning 
oil is less than that required for coal, 
more power can be developed from the 
same stack. 
Absence of smoke. The increased at 
tention given to smoke laws by the va 
rious city ordinances throughout 
made the producing ol 
smoke in a plant a serious question. In 
a properly handled oil burning plant, 
smoke is eliminated entirely, except in 
a few cases, when the stack will smoke 
for a short period while the burners ar¢ 


the 


country has 
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being started up from cold. The fines 
which are imposed on companies for the 
smoke nuisance where the laws 

rigid amount to many thousands of dol 


lars a vear which could be saved 
were used 

In stationary plants oil is usually 
tanks located 


face of the ground and is pumped from 


stored in below the su 


these storage tanks to the burners | 
cated at the front end of the furnac: 
On the way to the furnace the oil ts 
passed through superheaters under a 
constant steady pressure irom two 
steam driven pumps provided with a 
large air chamber to take up the pul 
sations of the pumps. The superheaters 
use live steam to heat the oil to the 
proper temperature, which is about 260 
degrees Fahrenheit 
Various Regulating Systems 
There are several different systems in 


general use comprising automatic means 


for regulating the amount of oil sup 
plied to the boiler, depending on load 
conditions There are also different 
types of combustion chambers, this ce 


pending on the type of boiler used and 


The burn 
ers are made of different capacities and 


also other local conditions 


with interchangeable discharge tips o1 
nozzles ranging from 66 pounds of oil 
discharged per hour up to 175 pounds 


hour per nozzle. The burner is 
used with blast, the pressure of which 
depends upon the conditions, usually an 
air pressure of 


per 


four to six inch water 
gage is used and one hundred cubic feet 
of free air per pound of oil 
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The quantity of the blast is, as a rule, 
only intended as a part of the air 


for 
combustion. This feature is very de 
sirable as the same size of pipe and 
same quantity of blast answer for the 


larger or smaller quantities of oil, while 
the balance of the air, which is required 
for combustion, is admitted through the 
air The location of the 
burner need not necessarily be tired on 
the frent of the depends 
on the form of the furnace and the con 
venience which it can be 
and operated lt 
zontally o1 


registers 
boiler, as it 
attached 


fixed hori- 
at an angle, with the 


with 
may be 
direc 
tion of the flame upward or horizontally 


through the front, through the = side 
walls or through the back The oil 
supply to the burner should be undet 


a pressure of not less than sixty pounds, 


at which pressure a sufficient atomiza 


tion of the oil is reached 


The 


vund of oil 
1 


amount of water evaporated pet 
depends on the 
heat units per pound, ranging from 18, 


000 B.T.U. to 19,500 B.T.1 


burned 


and evapo 


rates from 12 to 1442 pounds of water 
actual—or from 15.35 to 16.26 of water 
from and at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 


and horle 1 


from 76 to &3 per cent 


where the combined furnace 


efficiency 1s 


Where plants are now using coal with 
mechanical 


stokers, ete., an oil equip 


ment can be connected as a.supplemen 


tarv heat generating plant to take care 
of the overloads; these combined in 
stallations have given excellent satis 
rachion mn many ases 


Farr Hydraulic Svstem of Oil Storage 

This svstem is so constructed that 
water 1s permitted to enter he storage 
tank from a water tloat box by the op 
eration = water valve This water 
float box 1s located above the ank ind 
is connected to the source of water sup 
ply It maintains a constant level o 
water at all times under atmospheri 
pressure Wher system is first 1 
stalled. the tanks ar filled with wate 
hefore putting in oil 

The oil is tilled 1 » the s rag ink 
in the same manner as with other types 
ot systems, but with the exception that 
instead « air and vapors being ex 
pelled, water is driven into the drain 

a port located above the storage 
tank The tanks may be filled with oil 
lo Capacils but they mnot in ( 
lled il | oil ( ) the dr un 

In order to deliver the oil from. the 
storage tank to the burner i wate! 
valve is opened, permitting the water to 
How from the water float box into the 
bottom of the storage tank. Ou) wall be 
then floated from the top of the tank 
throug] the eed line t the desired 
point. The feed line is so constructed 
that there 1s a high point or summit in 
it which 1s above the water level in the 
oat box As water never rises above 


its own level, 
out oO} the 


is floated 
tank, the sy 
the 


when all the oil 
storage 


stem 


comes to rest flow oO 


and liquid 


stops 


No with the oil 


The oil is kept in storage under a 


water can be drawn 


water 
seal 


The simplicity and safety of opera 


tion immediately becom« 


apparent upon 
the recognition of the general principles 


of operation 


The Farr 


many ol the 


System is in operation in 


largest automobile and in 


dustrial plants in the country 


The following are some of the advan- 
tages of the Farr System 

1. No gases are discharged into the 
air when the storage tanks are refilled 


with oil 
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2. Tanks cannot be exploded by fire, 


lightning or electric sparks. 
3. Surface 
will 


the tank 


onto the 


water entering 


not discharge the oil 
property 

4. No dirt, water, dregs or other im 
purities can be drawn with the fluid in 
storage 

5. Storage tank always full of liquid 
6. Feed of fluid 1s 


the tank 


from the top ot 


Oil Supply 


It appears 


from recent investigation 
that the use of fuel oil has grown to 
such proportions that the demand far 


exceeds the supply and is increasing re 


latively than the 


Laster 
the price of oil has 


rapidly, and unless a further supply can 


supply, r 


TENG 


quently increased 


be obtained from our 
fields, oil 
SIV¢ LOT 


helds or trom fot 


ecign will soon be 


too expen 
boiler 
since its advantages fot 
such that the marine 
will absorb practically all 
obtained 


In 1917 
| 


United States 


use in steam plants on 


land, fuel are 
uses fort purposes 


that can be 


there was produced in the 


$35,315,001 barrels, forty 


two gallons to the barrel, valued at 
$522,635,213 In 1918 there was pro 
duced 355,927,716 barrels. valued at 


$703,943,961 


In 1918 there 


was imported into the 
United States 32,084,300 barrels practi 
cally all of which came from Mexico 
From the 1918 total there was exported 
in crude oil only 3,899,583 barrels. This 
does not include bunke1 nl amount 


a) 954,448 barrels 


Most of the United States exports 


0 
crude oil go to Cuba and Argentina 
Next to the United States in) produ 
tion is Russia, which produced in 1917 
69,000,000 barrels o rude petroleum, 
and Mexico, which produced 15,202,770 
barrels; Dutch East Indies, 928.955 hat 
rels lt would therefore appeal that 
\lexico is the only country that we 
could expect to receive onl trom r do 
mest lus¢ here 

The bulk of the sources of foreivn oil 
supply is) controlled by Great Britain, 
France and the Netherland 

The demand of the shippin pt 
rramme alone will call for oif in quar 
ties equivalent nearly one-hal 
the present domestic output 

By reason © the ict tha t 1 re 
ported that the domesti oil outpu trom 
our wells is diminishing, it has recent 
lv been urged that the Limited State 
should acquire interests in orei2gn 
helds so that the country might have at 
adequate supply for the projected fleet 
of oil burning vessels and for automo 
Inles and aeroplane Ss, aS was pointed out 
at a recent session of the 122d annual 
meeting of the American Institut 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineer 


Effect on Other Industries 


Ii oil is reduced for use in our do 


mestic industries, it will affect the cc 


ment industry to a 


considerable « 
and compel them to change 
to utilize pulverized coal 


industry in 


xtent 
their plants 
Che 


consumes 


cement 
California alone 


about 1,700,000 barrels of 


fuel oil pet 


annum 

California uses large quantities of oil 
and supplies two-thirds of — the 
heat and power over the 
of the United States 

Unless hydro-power or other facilities 
are further California, 
there will be required in 1920 for steam 
generation, 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 barrels 
of fuel oil, being an increase of between 
500,000 to 700,000 barrels 

Fuel oil was originally used as it came 


light, 


western third 


developed inn 
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All our Baskets made from Lane Duck of m 

our own weaving. By use of strictly long All frames made of highest grade Spring a 
staple cotton and approved modern methods, Steel, patented Semi-flexible Eye-joints, af- 
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Superfluous Weight in E : 
Lane Canvas Baskets E |: 
STANDARD 
= AMERICAN EQUIPMENT 





This truck embodies all the advantages of 
Lane Baskets, plus our specially designed 


} 


Lane Steamers made in both oblong and 


round Materials used withstand heat . 
‘ Thread Guard Casters, which are, in fact, 


i 
: 

SEES Ae OES fo a: degree: Sound non-clogging. Furnished in either station- 
1 no other basket ary or swivel frame style. of generous diam- 
| eter and tread. 
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from the wells, but now it is topped 
the lighter constituents and the re- 
si/uum only is used. A barrel of forty- 
gallons is standard and weighs 
about 317 pounds and contains from 
0,000 to 6,200,000 B.T.U. It must 
noted that crude petroleum may be 
divided into two classes, namely, one 
h a paraffine base, and the other with 
asphalt base. Oil with a paraffine 
is so valuable for its derivatives, 
such as gasoline, kerosene, lubricating 
and many other purposes, that its 
price is and probably always will be 
hibitive for fuel purposes. 


> 


In a recent number of a marine pe- 
iodical a president of a Standard Oil 
mpany certified that Mexico was even 
»w ready to supply yearly 450,000,000 
barrels of fuel oil, were there but ships 
» load. This is 75,000,000 tons of yet 
unrefinable oils. But the people of 
North America already mine and burn 
equivalent of nine times as much in 
nnage of solid fuel. The curve of 
il demand is ever rising. The whole 
irld wants liquid fuels for its navies 
ind its merchant fleets, its railways and 
ts furnaces. 


Colloidal Fuel 


One of the things that will conserve 
| is a new fuel known as “ colloidal 
uel.” It is a combination of liquid 
hydro-carbons with pulverized carbona- 
eous materials, which components are 
so combined and so treated as to form 
a stable fuel capable of being atomized 
and burnt in a furnace in the same man- 
ner as oil and practically without any 
hanges in the oil equipment. All kinds 
»f oils and solid carbons may be used. 
[The cheap coal breakages and wastes 
all available. The coal or carbon 
particles are maintained in a state of 
spension in the oil during the time 
juired before use—be it days, weeks 
months. 


ire 


Colloidal fuel enjoys several special 
ilities. The calorific value per unit 
lume is greater than that of straight 

| unless coals of very low heat value 
nd specific gravity are incorporated. 
[he reason is that coal is heavier than 
though of less calorific content per 
nd, that the coal content most 
requently raises the calorific value per 
nit volume. The addition of coal is 
tt an adulteration of the oil, but it 
makes an increase of the heat units in 
the resultant gallon of liquid fuel. Thus 
in a composite made up of 35 per cent. 
weight of pulverized anthracite coal 

of 14,000 B.T.U. per pound and 1.6 spe- 
ie gravity, and 65 per cent. oil of 18,- 
<0 B.T.U. per pound and .96 gravity, a 
gallon of the composite has 165,000 
B.T.U., while oil has 146,000 B.T.U. per 


llon 


so 


Owing to its coal content, colloidal 
| is heavier, while oil is lighter than 
vater. The character of the composite 
such that it may be stored under a 
ter seal and its fire may be quenched 
th water. This feature of vast 
rtance, since an oil fire cannot he 
tinguished with water, and hence the 
s governing the use of fuel oil are 
tiflably drastic. Not less than 64 
cent. of all fires are caused by fuel 
.ccording to the records of the Na- 
il Fire Prevention Association. 
he combining of pulverized coal 
oil and of tar with oil, to make a 
d fuel, has in the past had inven- 
devotees. As, however, petroleum 
; not ordinarily dissolve coal or tar, 
problem was how to overcome the 
paratively rapid and uncontrollable 
iration of settling out of sedimen- 


is 















tation of some of the components. The 
present success was born immediately 
of the war efforts and was conceived 
to meet the possible shortage of liquid 
fuel in the allied navies. 


The superiority of atomizable over 
solid fuel has long been recognized 
and proven. The advantages are both 
in conservation and operation. Fur- 
ther, the cost and coming scarcity of 
refinable oils has set metes and bounds 
for their employment. Several causes 
have made desirable the evolution of 
a process for combining the cheaper or 
more plentiful sources of carbon with 
the liquid hydrocarbons. The former 
are generally solids such as coal and 
lignites or tars and pitches. 

The literature of colloidal fuel is, 
naturally, very recent, and also very 
limited as yet. Thé matter had to be 
kept strictly secret during the war and 
publications were carefully edited. 
Several authoritative articles have, 
however, been published regarding it. 
The Submarine Defense Association 
published certain reports of its own. 
During the war, the process of manu- 
facture was for military reasons nec- 
essarily kept secret. After its close, 
measures were authorized to obtain for 
the new creation the patent protection 
to which it was entitled in all the lead- 
ing countries. Recognition of rights 
has now been established, so that it 
will be shortly permissible to publish 
the details of the process of manufac- 
ture. 


Coal as a Fuel 
The Geological Survey gives to coal 
six classifications. They are anthra- 
cite, semi-anthracite, semi-bituminous, 
bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite 


All of these various classes are pro 
duced in the United States. Most oi 
the anthracite is mined in_ eastern 


Pennsylvania. Small areas in the West 
are placed in the anthracite classifica 
tion, but are not identical with the 
Pennsylvania anthracite. Anthracite is 
almost an ideal coal, but is 
not well adapted to steam raising, al- 
though it is used for this purpose when 
an absolutely smokeless 
quired. There very 
thracite, hence it is a 
the trade. 

Semi-bituminous of higher rank 
than bituminous. It has a high per- 
centage of fixed carbon which makes 
it nearly smokeless. It is best adapted 
to raising steam and to general manu- 
facture that requires a high degree of 
heat. It is regarded as the best coal 
for steamships and is used almost ex- 
clusively by the navy. Being of a soft, 
tender quality it is easily broken; this 
fineness is regarded by those accus- 
tomed to lump coal as detrimental, but 
it is not. It burns slowly and gives a 
high degree of heat. 

Bituminous coal is produced in a 
number of grades, but, generally speak- 
ing, it describes a rank of coal having 
about equal proportions of volatile mat- 
ter and fixed carbon. It is only slight- 
ly affected chemically by weathering 
unless it is exposed for many years. 

Sub-bituminous is a term adopted by 
the Geological Survey to describe a 
rank of coal more generally known as 
black lignite; it is produced principal- 
ly in the western states. It is a clean 
domestic coal and ignites easily. 

Lignite is a product of North Dakota 
and Texas and is also found in large 
quantities in western Canada, 


The quantity of coal not made into 
coke is upwards of seventy million 


domestic 


coal is re- 


little 
small 


semi-an- 
factor in 


is 


iS 
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tons annually, which would also yield 
about two gallons of benzon per ton. 
The figures gathered in 1912 by the 
Census Bureau, which were the latest 
that I have been able obtain, show 
the horse-power then in use as follows: 


to 


SIGIR Kho Se. . 24,339,819 H.P. 
Water 4,870,320 H.P. 
Gas and Oil... 1,238,107 H.P. 


making a total of 30,448,246 horse- 
power. Of the steam power, 16,233,753 
horse-power was used in manufacture, 
4,946,532 in public utilities, and 3,169,- 
554 in electric railways. 

In 1912 the country produced 450,- 
104,982 tons of bituminous coal and 
84,361,598 tons of anthracite, of which 
about one-third, or approximately 178,- 
000,000 tons, was used in the devel 
opment of industrial steam power. 
Practically no coal is used in connec- 
tion with the development of water 
power or gas and oil power. Steam 
railroads the same year used 125,000,000 
tons and steamships 10,000,000 tons, 
while in steam heating plants 70,000,000 
tons were used. 

In engineering literature the com 
parative efficiency of fuels has been 
buried in the figures of “boiler effi- 
ciency.” In such are centered the rival- 
ries of a hundred makes of boilers and 
a hundred stoker devices, themselves 
survivors of the fittest. We come close 
to knowing the makes that lead, From 
their records we extract most of the 
data which prove the actual caloric en- 
ergy that may be developed by liquid 
fuel as compared with pulverized, hand- 
fired or stoker-fired coal. 

Many confuse the theoretical heat 
values of oils and coal with their prac 
tical heat or steam making values. Thi 
B. T. U. in coal, no matter whether 
fired by hand, by automatic stoker o1 
pulverized, are directly inferior in ulti 
mate results produced to the same num 
ber of B. T. U. in liquid fuels 

It takes by the accepted standard 
33,479 British Thermal Units to yield a 


boiler horse-power hour. A_ boiler 
that would deliver a horse-power for 
that number of heat units would be 
100% efficient. 


Losses by Hand Firing 
In burning coal by hand firing, the 
losses, are great, due: 
First, to incomplete combustion ; 
Second, to the necessity of cleaning 


fires; and 
Third, to the rapid deterioration re- 
sulting from sudden cooling of the 


boiler during the fire cleaning periods 

Then, too, lump coal usually contains 
more or less slate or other incombus- 
tibles. 

Hand operated furnaces are, there- 
fore, used only in small installations 
and on steamships where space is not 
available for automatic stokers. In the 
use of automatic stokers, a great step 
forward was made, resulting in more 
complete combustion, less depreciation 
and less cost for labor operation. How- 
ever, when the methods were perfected 
for pulverizing and burning coal in pul- 
verized form, the best results, from the 
standpoint of efficiency, were reached. 


Use of Pulverized Coal 


Many obstacles had to be surmounted 
before pulverized coal could be used on 
a large scale. The question of storage, 
the prevention of spontaneous combus- 
tion, and the proper methods and ap- 
paratus for burning required research 
and experience to perfect. Today there 
are many plants using pulverized coal 
for steam purposes, and many of the 
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advantages heretofore afforded exclu- 
sively by gas and the burning of oil are 
now enjoyed in burning of coal in pul 
verized form. The method of crushing 
and burning the coal applies to all 
grades, even the lignites being available 
for fuel in this form. In order to us 
this fuel it is necessary to equip a plant 


for drying, crushing, screening and 
conveying the product to the burners, 
where it is mixed with the proper 


amount of air to blow it into the fu 
nace and it is burnt in such a perfect 
manner as to obtain practically perfect 
combustion without smoke and with a 
very small percentage of ash. This fuel 
burns practically flameless, creating a 
red hot glare in the furnace only. Like 
oil, the use of pulverized coal permits 
of increasing the steaming capacity up 
wards of 50% with a given boiler ca 
pacity above the builder’s rating. 

Pulverized coal can be burnt with the 
ease and practicability of an oil or 
fired operation. The advantages 
tained by its use are numerous, the 
principal ones being the ability to ob- 
tain high economy and with the same 
equipment to utilize coals of any grade, 
regardless of quality. All ranks of coal 
are now being burned in pulverized 
form, and unless the percentage of ash 
for a given coal is present in excessive 
quantity, it has no particular effect upon 
the combustion conditions. Therefore, 
where low grade and low priced coals 
are available, they may be used with 
entire satisfaction. 

Many failures resulted in the early 
days due to not fully understanding that 
when pulverized coal was applied to 
certain types of furnace, the combus 
tion chamber and flues had to be pro- 
portioned to suit the quantity of fuel 
used in a given period of time in order 
to have a practical operation. 

The question as to the adaptation of 
this fuel for any particular installation 
would naturally depend upon the local 
conditions and location of the plant 
Generally speaking, unless the quantity 
of coal used amounts one hundred 
tons daily or more, pulverized coal 
would not prove economical, unless the 
fuel required could be obtained from 
a central pulverizing plant. In plants 
with this tonnage and upwards it should 
make a very profitable investment. 


gas 
ob- 


to 


The following table will give a gen 
eral idea of the cost of equipment for 
the pulverizing and burning of pulver- 
ized coal under boilers: 


Daily 
Capacity of 
Pulverized Coal Plant 


Cost of 
Cost of Pulverized 
Pulverizing Coal Plant 


100... eisi.: $40,700 
200.. CNG cise 66,000 
300... Osc ese 79,200 
400.. eae 93,500 
500 AG 5 bi 106,700 
750.. S6602::. 143,000 
1000. MGs os 177,100 


Cost of Pulverized Coal Equipment Per 
Boiler Per Rated Boiler Horse-Power 


100 H.P. $14.25 
200 H.P. 8.80 
250 H.P. 7.96 
300 H.P. 7.00 
400 H.P. 5.87 
500 H.P. 5.60 
600 H.P. 6.25 
1000 H.P. 5.25 
1500 H.P 4.00 


These figures are naturally subject to 
local conditions, and may vary consid 
erably from those stated. Full informa 
tion regarding results obtained and cost 
of equipment can be readily obtained 
from those making a specialty of this 
class of work. 

When coal is in lump form the oxygen 
which is in the air and which must 
combine with the carbon in the coal to 
make proper combustion cannot readily 
get in contact with the carbon. A cubic 
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THE 
AUTOMATIC 
PILER 


AND LABOR 
\ UNIFORM BLEACH 


SAVES TIME 
PRODUCING 





PiLER IN OPERATION WITH GEAR COVER OFF 


Phe accompanying illustration shows the 


Piler in operation at the Joseph Chadwick & 
Sons Bleachery, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Saves tour hours in boiling and requires no 
attention while in operation. 
\ boy can operate them. 


Cloth will pull from kier without tangling 


We solicit vour Inquiry. 


CARTER & COMPANY 


GENERAL MACHINISTS 


809 MORROW ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Laminars W ear Longer 


and Wear Better 


They never lose their shape 


lhe durability of Lami- 
nar mill receptacles is 
not merely a matter of 
construction. They are 
built pretty much = as 
others are built. It’s 
the extra denseness and 
toughness of the VUL- 
COT’ Fibre that gives 
them their famous wear 
resistance. 

For VUL-COT Fibre 
cannot rust or dent like 
metal, though it is as 
strong—it will not splin- 
ter or warp like wood, 


though it is as light 
and it’s as smooth as 
glass and does not 
roughen with use. 
VUL-COT Fibre is a 
super-development — of 
vulcanized cotton fibre. 
All these qualities we 
mention will be appar- 
ent to vou at once, 1f you 


send for samples. You 
will appreciate why 
Laminars have_ been 


known to give contin- 
uous service for over 


twenty-five vears. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
SOLE PROPS. AND MANUFACTURERS 


NEW ENGLAND 
12 Pearl Street, 


C. C. BELL, Vice-President and Resident Manager 


HeEAD Orrict 


AND 


Wilmington, 


DEPARTMEN 
Boston, Mass 


FACTORIES 
Delaware 
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ses 
jus 
paratively cheap and burn them with 
igh efficiency. 


il 24, 1920 


f coal pulverized to the standard 
- of fineness, that is, 85% through 


mesh and 95% through a 100 mesh, 


ns over 200,000,000 particles to the 
inch. Its surface exposure has 
een increased 600 to 700 times, so 
vy having it in this finely pulver- 


state it can be thoroughly mixed 


he air for combustion and a great 
is made by reducing the quan- 
| air ordinarily supplied to the 
stoker-fired furnace by the 
to obtain perfect mixture more 


or 


\ 
verized coal is being used in all 
operations. Over 10,000,000 
now being used in the United 
annually, and new installations 
ing made daily. Pulverized coal 
een used ior the last twenty-five 
and some of the plants originally 


o1 


re 


ucted are still in successful opera- 


solution of the problem ot the 
for producing power for all pur- 
it a low cost is to use the vari 


w grades of coals that are com- 


While it is true that the price of oil 


reasing, 
ransportation of the coal, so it is diffi- 


lt 
li 


alot 


It 


seems to be going higher, it is equally 
rue that the cost of mining is also in- 


together with the cost of 


to 


say what fuel would be best 


yithout knowing the conditions and lo- 


of the plant 
is safe to say, however, that where 


number of plants are adjacent to each 


ther 


1 
jal 


a central pulverizing plant for 


might be installed, from which the 





several plants could draw their supply, 
and in this way reduce the cost of op- 
erations. I believe that plants can be 
arranged in such a way that they can be 
changed to burn oil or coal without un- 
due expense, whereby the market con- 
ditions can be taken advantage 
the fuel that is cheapest can be used. 

It is interesting to note that, accord 
ing to an estimate made by the Geolog 
ical Survey, the waters of the United 
States by their natural flow, exclusive 
of dams, can produce 27,943,000 | 
power at a minimum, which would bx 


of and 


1iorse 


more power than is now furnished by 
both coal and oil for steam purposes 
The undeveloped water. power of the 
nation has been variously estimated at 
from 55,000,000, commercially to 225, 
000,000 horse-power, theoretically. Tak 
ing the lower estimate, it is said that 
40,000,000 of this was to be found in 


thirteen western states and mostly under 


Federal control. Of this there was pet 


haps 5,000,000 in the State of Califor 
nia, not over half of which has been 
developed. The total developed watet 
horse-power of the United States 1s 
stated to be about 6,500,000, while the 
steam engine horse-power, including 
railroad locomotives, is 28,000,000 It 
is evident that there are great opportu 


nities in this direction 

| would not advise any manufacture 
to change his plant without first deter 
mining, through the advice of a compe 
tent efficiency engineer, what should be 
done to increase his economy 
ot 


in the use 


fuel after the local conditions have 


been carefully studied and the fuel sit- 


uation as a whole carefully analyzed 


Original Designs in American Textiles 


urect 


By Jessie I 


irs of the cotton industry to con- 


ern themselves more seriously with th 
iesthetic development of cotton fabrics. 


am speaking solely from the viewpoint 


M 


my commercial experience rather 
an as an authority on design. 
experience has covered the past 
vears in studving the needs of the 
exacting clientele of New York 
iid the past two years, that of the 
ps in the country for wearing 
rel. For that special work I have 





repeated visits to the markets of 


China, the Philippines, India, 
ind most of Europe 

my belief that the cotton in 
of our country has_ still un 

{ an enormous field of oppor 
Its great achievements of 
{ distinction make it seem 

that it should now reach out 
higher developments—to meet 


etic needs. In fact, I am of the 


that to maintain its” present 
yosmtion, it must give more atten 
lesign. It must create something 


By that 1 do 
ould, make 


anything 


its owl not 


de 


done 


hat it should, o1 
iolly foreign to 


Or that, of course, 1S Impos 
create a national dis 
the life of our people, 
and the American 


a message of their own 


can 
Sure lv, 


living, 


ner o 
1 
nave 

borre WwW ed 


but 


la manese, Tor example, 


and 


races nations, never 
rom their own national spirit 
ig they touched had a distinct 


feeling 

Originality Necessary 

serious drawbacks to 
has the 

of European designs ; 


the most 


lerican industry heen 


for copies 


Turner, New 
HAVE accepted Mr. Wilson’s invita- 
tion to speak on the subject of de- 


York 

make no appeal to the public othe: 
cheapness. The demand 
productions of originality, and unques 
the standard 
better goods. It 
motor cars, Wines and many other indus 


that 


is 


tionably, OT taste 1S 


Is SO In laces, 


trices Does that not show us that with 
good taste, vision and courage of con 
viction a still untouched field may be de 
veloped ? 

Our magazines and retail shops are 
keeping closely in touch with the mar 
kets of the world and are thereby keep 
ing the public well informed, and inc 
dentally, developing the public taste 
an international standard. This make 
it necessary tor our own industries t 
make exceptional strides in order to sat 
isfy a public whose knowledg: rapid 
broadening 

Dignity of Designs 

The cotton industry has tremendou 
possibilities, and its use could be digi 

ed to far greater extent Becaus 
is cheap does not preve > ing beau 
tiful, and the fact that it is within the 
reach of all is the strongest re 1 
making it s At this time « ig] 
makers o! costun are ct 
scal h of de rated i ‘ ‘ 

for expensive silk. I wn ¢ 
lishment, | have repeatedly rea O 
for cottons, as a matter o hoice the 
than economy, but have ‘ nd 
in this country designs of suftici 
erest tor m lIs¢ 

In India and Java they e co 
dress and decoration tha ir surpa 
anv silk ever produced lh 
softness of texture in cotto! 
duces col undeniably } he 
than anything possible with s 

As to the acceptance of fine decorat 
cottons of distinction for stume 
have had positive proof. Last year 
bought from the house of Martine u 


here fot 


To! 
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Wile he i 


Paris, which is owned and directed by 
M. Poiret, who is a leading authority on 
design and fashion, an amount of 
fine cottons designed in modern style 
Chey extreme 
both in designs and color; added to that 


very 


were very daring and 


was an excessively high cost, so that 
with the additional duty charge, they 
were quite as expensive as the finest 
silks. They were made up into house 
gowns for a prominent Fifth Avenue 
specialty shop, and in less than two 
weeks every garment had been sold. | 
might sav with accuracy, that they were 
greedily seized by the patrons, whose 
general remarks were in praise of thei 
distinction. IL feel certain that the de 


velopment of this phase of the cotton in 


dustry would result in enormous valu 


to the manufacturers 


Silks 


excellent 


Developments in 


Che silk 
ample of what can be accomplished 
less than 


industry 1s an eX- 
In 
reated a 


to 


five vears they have « 

design suthcient 
market of 
gain a more than 
and 


Prior to 


character ot insure 


kind, 


rec 


a domestic the highest 


and to favorable 
from 


il 


ognition 
markets 
that 


tabrics 


foreign 
be 
could produce 
it 
such accomplishments, 


acceptance 
the 


France 


Wal Was 


lieved only 


art pstumes Certain 1s 


that 1 


tor ct 


n view ot 
ce Sign, 


able to 


with its greater competition 
should 


reason of its lower cost 


in 


the cotton industry he 


achieve by 


Publicity 


more 
gained through distinction ot 


design is very rapid and indeed profit 
able 

ha is ; tablicl ‘ | 

In my own establishment, where we 
make fine garments for indoor wear and 


s¢ ll to the 
make the 


best shops in the country, we 
workroom a combination sew- 


Every 


ng room and_ school. young 
woman in the establishment is encour 
aged to learn better design; to express 
her own ideas and to give her criticism 
of ours. Every month she is given time 


from the business—with full salary paid 


to visit the museums. She is encour 
iged to study the history of costume and 
the documents of all countries. She ts 
then invited to bring in ideas to be ap 
plied to our needs. If they are bad, we 
tell her why; if they are applicable to 
il needs, W ¢ explain the reasons Ol 
1ecIr US¢ We then pay her for eve 
dea that we uUs¢ 

The results accomplished with this 
spirit and system of training have been 
imazing | feel me imidity nor doubt 
ihout the development designers 
With our great museums and their store 
ouses e world’s creation ind th 
vide information of the arts and crafts 
rf the Id at is given publicity 

ur periodica ombined with the gen 
eral ellig e and aptitude of our 
people designers can and have been 
made qual, if not surpass, those 








fhe S, CI Supply Co., New Bed 
i Ma recently | d all of the 
rope the yrner¢ Union and 
lar ‘ . i whi he 
have o pied I at T¢ he las 46 
ear The building 175 42 et 
hrec ri vl the fi No Cine 
Oct ipied ak il | tock m and 
he great t ( he M ppel MT 
ing evoted manufacturing de 
vartme which those de ed te 
ecial m1 metal w rk ind to ¢ ymber 
reneedling have ecT 4 gely WwW 


creased { » take 


demands 
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which was specially designed for tex 
tile mills over thirty years ago, is one 
of their leading specialties and at the 


present time they have nearly 100 of 
these on order from mills located all 
over the country Their combet 


reneedling department, which caters to 
mills combers 
been forced to 


occuptes 5,000 square 


operating cotton wher 


evel located, has also 


expand and now 


feet of tloor Space in the building 
The recent rapid growth of the com 
pany’s business dates from the time. 


several years ago, when Captain St 


phen C. Lowe, president and treasurer, 


commenced to his 


the 


vive entire time to 


management 


New 


\ new organization, the Sani P1 


Sales Organization 
lay 


Co., has been formed for merchandising 
the products oO thre 


Marietta Manufacturing Co., India 


entire catalogued 


ot 


apolis, Ind., and the Chicago Hardwa 

Foundry Co., of North Chicago, Yl 
Sales and display rooms and general 

offices will be located in the Sani Build 


209 WW 


Organ 


ing, 
The ation will 
June 1. C. G. Marks, 
the 


Randolph St., Chicago, 11 
be comple le d Ol 
who has been is 
Hardwari 
the past twelve 
and General Sales and Advertising Man 
ager for the past 


€ ral Manag¢ I 


the 


sociated with Chicago 


Foundry Co. for veal 


four years, will be Gen 


and Director of Sale 


new organization 


Fales & Jenks Enlarging Plant 


PAW PUCKE k The | ales \ 
lenks Machine Company is to erect a 
addition to its plant here in the neat 
future The new building ts to be used 
OT general manutacturing purpose 


will be three stories high, 45x80 feet, ot 
brick, steel and concrete and will 
about $40,000 The contract has been 
awarded to the Willmarth - Mackillop 
( mpany 
Litchfield Shuttle Co. Enlarging 
The Litchheld) Shuttle Co., South 
bridge, Mass., manutacturer of shuttl 
ind shuttle irons, has purchased cor 


iderable machinery and 1s to mate 
: 
ially enlarge its production of 


Last 


new 
shuttle 
week of the 


Cal loads 
the 


1 old equipment 


ney 


machinery plant and 


Returns to Textile Field 


The announcement that M, H. Met 
nll & Co, engineer managers and 
purchasing went i industrial and 
mublic utilit ompanics, with offices 
() State St.. Bos la are unde 
taking textile work in power plant d 
sg] nd pow pplica 1 1 y+ om ( 
than usual erest 1CcW vt thre ha 
that M. H Ie | ) he firm, w 

yrmerly hare ot he textile work 

f the Westingho « Electri & Manu 
facturing ¢ ind later in a simila 
yosition hh the \llis-Chalmers  ( 
\t that time he is one of the pioneer 
ilvocates of the pplication « he u 
ividual elect rive » textile ma 
hiner d many successful install 
tior vi the result oft etfor 
1 rec | Mii \lerrill firm ha 
ncentrated n cneimeerin und oman 
ment work for public uti pla 
the Sout] ind Southwest their 
erations have given them a particu 
irly broad experten n the installatio 
and operation of oil burning p 
jlants, and this one of the nes oO 
which they will specialize u 
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“BRETTON” 


MINEROL “F” 


For Gotton Piece Goods 
For Cotton Yarns. Knit Goods 
For Plush and Velvet Finishing 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





ALIKE WITH PRE-WAR THIAZINE RED G 


Fast to Acid and very level dyeing 


A good color for producing Pinks which are fast to Acid 


Prompt Delivery in Any Quantity 


@ ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INCc. 3 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 





88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WORKS AT SOUTH MIDDLETON, MASS. NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU.STREET 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



















































> . . * Inder thie he we undert ‘ ’ Pre our 7 7 
= Loom Production Caleulation Under this head we u nsw ir ability, (se of Formaldehyde to Prevent 
questions pertaining t textile matter r é 1 fr r to the TEX- ° 
cal Editor rILE WORLD JOURNAI Ir and data j Mild 
= tL CL ‘ tNAL : wae aew 
page 121 of your issue of March 6, 1 sible In the case of damage t I way answer il 
= ed a production chart and on trial C&m be given which will be of ediate technical ondent and t ! 
= . other in the san line Inquir 1ining to textile pr esses, machinery imy V Pa . : 
= i it to be a quick way o est 1ate the ment met} is of mar es the rke et ire € De ially tee is We i : 2 . ; 
= y production In the absence of th egitimate ! I \ VS ex 4 ust e at I : 
= t a good way o estimate productio: name of the nqu g ) ation, but in evide ev I 
= Peleus If the question is not of general intere to text readers and involve 
= investigation, a harg the cost may be made if which the inquirer w ae \ 
= ith looms running 105 picks per advised before any expen icurred.—EDITOR 
= t ite on a 48-hour schedule, a loom 
= 1 > ' } 1 1 4 ' 1 
3 \ Id pick 302,400 times in a week if P®! ( n order to comp é ley wanted thei Or 
continuously Allowing 20 per cent. “WS@Ver for th d vidt nuou nine they wou \ 
ige for broken ends, changing @"¢__ “alld eC vies 
1 1 ‘ . + hoy : } t \ +} ' t tw 
es and break downs, the loom Of hhing due te tie we , Vitgets : , oN 
d pick 241,920 times. Dividing this P!Ck \gal Psa ng wet i i lou this clas i at t : : 
imber by 3,600, which is the num teriallv Coarse! hat ] ' t t : I y f \ mnie I 1h 
] t } ° j 5 . 2 \ 
picks per yard in goods containing ' numbers, an alow \ vere ; 5° 
4 + . 1 . aie j ‘ ; . +} é \ st. a 
100 picks per inch, we find a production mad COVE ne increas : : — 
79 1. . as? ol A ‘ | en , j ] : 
7.2 vards w \ weavers work, due ti ed va i } Ide} 1 
77 | eck] : Uhe c Of rim. len CH h 
; : ge ( irn a hil ‘ ‘ \ pip : ; ; 
= is now a simple proposition, with |, OPSPAMO: SEEN ES SO: SECR ESS EE 
= - re sley were materially great + al u £ 1 ror n I 2 ‘ | | | 
= 67.2 yards as a basis for 100 picks : : ; not enou is retained to make i 
’ ddition t propor lla rat ot lf Vel ait ry j 1 


ultiply that number by 100 and . Nae ee are = , : ; P int ti | ry act of handling tl 
by the number of picks in any Peas ok oe. oe bees 1 1 ¢ Yarn, ¢ Xpost Lo 
| of goods to find the production of ae . ; ; . z 7 tuce mudew spore vhich 
such goods. For example, take a cloth _ i gan gee a, \ ever) t \ 
44 picks per inch Where ther c Va \ utely mildew | 
67.2 X 100 = 6720 looms running at differ the pr nee even slight amounts 
6720 + 44 152.7 yards per loom per usua develop from tl 8 Effect of Conerete Floors on Tex- oistut ors it \fter tl 


ve 2 
t ’ 

x | faed ent fs ‘ . 1 4] ‘ tion of formaldeh 

= week 64 OF | ( ae + a tile Mate rials ' a ‘ 

superintedent can always have this 64 X 64 constructions on ea i lestroys pore lready on 1 I 


TCE 


lation in his mind even if he is loom, taking into considerati m f prevent Heir devetopmen it at the 
away from the mill where the chart lies speed and making an allowance , ' bales were u vered o 
on his desk nereased or decreased clot}! | he ld need new application each 
R. GLepuiti It is the writer's experiet ! i If a sizing ts ben ed it 1S 
Somerset Worsted Mills, of the Fall River mills mak 1 ( Iv e to add zi ulphate 
Skowhegan, Me oT about 15 per ent, it ¢ 2 cl n e i tisept I ippryvu Pibitl 


figuring Prices for Cotton 37 to 40 inches in wid ' kled with 
Weaving os | 


cal Editor ie Fj 





vice puring 11 
ynder if you could te me what tl 1 1 ' 
picks per inch, w \ t ee } 1, cee ' o 
nt rules are for figuring weaver wages 7 1 ‘ ‘ . - os ae 
i vard cut of 3 ncl + > ) ' ‘ 
River I understand that they now Paee ‘ 
: ad ite of $.5455 df | 
S% cent for a 47% yard cut of 28 : 
i i 39 cl ( 14 i s.4 ) 1 j ler tlat Int | my 
64 x 64 ind that this construction 1 } } hii | 1 1 ( a \ 
} +} t ' 
} a for calculating the veaving hese rates a , Ma . ‘ art tured o1 braidet known a 1 if 
. : eee os 1; f 1! ( P , re : 
f other construction Could you tell I Fa IN1VE Oo } ] | | H flat braiding machine Che wider ymnle 
. ha. 4 ‘ +] wate ] a cial f aie ‘ 
3 hat rule hey use in this connection to course these we ony ( : } F § oth. which i rm | ! 
the price of a 38% inch, 64 x 60, or a plan ] hs ; ' manufacture | n {] 4 k1 es 
6x4 etc. ? c bee e 1 
i me (o194) we ( ri ( i ( . 1 ' | re ] eater many ‘ 


e enquirer has evidently been mis veavers running ht t i] h ising an & t he inch iu mach 

rmed regarding the rete paid fo: 1 os | mp 
weaving in Fall River. ° As far back as Washing Moleskins and Sateens ni t 1 on alm ny flat knitting ma 
ul 1918, the weaver’s pay for wea , : 

ae ma After Dyeing luties o eK -Hand 
ng a 47% yard cut of 28 inch, 64 X 64, , © Dutic econd-| - —— ————— = 


= e i T ; _ oe . — 
print cloth was $3910. Am in : RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
crease of 15 per cent. took place it ; 
VC \r tus for producing hyd: 


1919, followed in December, 1919 ; eee coe 


A 


increase of 12% per cent, which ta ht > | 
ae Wal Cif Na t 
the present rate S.5U0U0 per cut. i ) t | _— 
' a al plant 1,335,925 ( 
method for guring rates tor - : , g-} ike 1 . | .s 1 4 utsch, Winterthur, S | 





1 be slightly increase] abov gallor f water vach vard of 


a ul 





vould be proportional to the picks 
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THE COLORS YOU REQUIRE | 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO., Ltd. 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF COAL TAR DYESTUFFS 


Hydranthrene (Vat Colors) 
Anthracene Blue Paste and Powder Methyl Violet Auramine & Methylene Blue 


SULPHUR COLORS ACID COLORS DIRECT COLORS 
BASIC COLORS CHROME COLORS 


Samples and Quotations on Application to 


United States Representative: L. B. Holliday & Co., Inc., 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ANILINE DYES and CHEMICALS, Inc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 
P. O. Box 994, City Hall Station 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. COLUMBUS, GA. 


tha,” 


Domestic and Imported Colors 


Midland Vat Blue R 
Midland Vat Blue 5B 


Faster, Brighter, Stronger and Cheaper than 
INDIGO 
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NEW MACHINERY 


NEW CONE DUSTER 





rge, Powerful Machine for Heavy and 
Continuous Service 


\ development of the well known 
e of machine known as the 
ister or willow has been made by the 
ivis & Furber Machine Company, of 
North Andover, Mass. The new wil- 
w is a large, powerful machine made 
ly of steel and iron, and has the 
iracteristic of being self-cleaning or 
f-scavenging, being so constructed 
that dirt of all kinds is automatically 
removed by the blower system. It has 
a capacity of 1500 pounds per day and 
handles fibrous material of any sort 
from carpet wools to cotton waste. Its 
main function is to open up such fibrous 
material and to shake out and conduct 
iway as much as possible of dust, fud, 
jirt, or any foreign matter removable 
by centrifugal separation. 


cone 


Self-Cleaning System 
There are two fans or blowers. The 
larger one, a No. 5 Sturtevant fan, rest 
ing on the floor, is the one which ordi 





NAN AAMAEDUO EEA NEL 


NG 





narily removes the dust coming through 
the top The foreign matter 
coming through the bottom screen 
avier, and collects in the bottom of 
he machine, below the screen. This is 
drawn out by the same fan by simply 
shunting the blast feed through the 
lower section, in which case the latter is 
cleaned out. nicely. A damper valve 
accomplishes this when moved by the 
erative, and it not necessary to 
p the machine for this sort of clean- 
On the top section of the machine is a 
all blower which is operated in con- 
netion with an automatic mechanism 
shifting the blast from one side to 

the other in such manner that one-half 
the screen is cleaned by a reverse 
trent once about every six seconds. 
his feature gives a highly efficient 
reen action to the duster, and in addi 
keeps it working to full pitch all 





screen, 


is 


is 
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AND PROCESSES 


the time. Where previously these 
screens had to be cleaned off by hand 
while the machine was stopped, much 
time and loss of production was in- 
volved. This mechanism controlled 
by the worm gear and pulleys shown on 
the top of the duster. 


iS 


General Construction 


In addition to a fine accessibility pro- 
vided by removable bottom screens and 
large removable panels of the front 
side, the substantial construction of the 
willow is notable. All wood has 
eliminated, and danger from fires which 
are the result of the violent contacts 
between metal substances in the 
and the steel beaters of the willow have 
no terrors for the machine structure 
itself. Substantial sheet metal of heavy 
gauge is used to fill all spaces betweeen 
limits of the frame. Heavy beater bear- 


been 


1 
StoOcK 


ings with self-oiling rings are provided 
for the heavy duty beater, and operation 


of the machine at full capacity calls 
for about 17 horse power 

Teeth may be specified as either 
tapered square stock for points o1 





All-Iron Cone Duster, Delivery Side 


blunted round stock. Beater blades are 
let into heavy cast iron spiders, and held 
together in a very substantial mannet 
The conical shape of the beater i 
accordance with the well-known prin 
ciple of setting up an induced action 
from the movement of the expanding 
stock from the smaller end to the 
larger. This is very effectual in sep- 
arating the mass of fiber as it is opened 
up, and serves to boost it along toward 


Is 1n 


the opening, from which it may be con 
ducted to any desired spot. 

The machine may fed by hand or 
from a picker, from which the stock 
may be conveyed by a | In this 
case a condenser with compressing roll 
is used. It is claimed by the builders 
that this machine is singularly free from 
roll formations on the beater, and that 
the unusually heavy construction of the 
moving parts makes them both accident 
proof and practically indestructible 


be 
I 


lower 


DRYING PROCESS 


Under 


Air Heated 
Claimed to Speed Up Drying 


Uses Pressure 


A new process of drying, known as 
the Fullard process, is bei 
the attention of the 
Austin, Gorham, Mcllvaine & Co., Inc., 
144 N. 3rd St, Philadelphia. It is 
claimed that little apparatus and labor 
are required, great speed in drying a 

tained, and that shrinkage of goods 

reduced. In most cases present drying 
equipment may be used, it is stated, the 
only changes being the installation of 
necessary air connections and the heat 
ing apparatus, the latter 


1) 
I 


ig brought to 


textile trade by 


requiring about 
four square teet 


Clean, fresh air taken from any de 
sirable source is passed, under pressure, 
through a small gas or oil heated fur 
nace, by means of a coil. During this 
operation heat units are rapidly picked 
up The air does not come in contact 
with the products of combustion, and 
thus they have heated fresh dry air, 
having lost none of its natural prop 
erties by contact w mbustion. From 
the coil the air is piped to the drying 
box, oven, or whatever means o! con 
taining heat is resorted to, and is 


sprayed through nozzles so placed that 


an even temperature’ is obtained 
throughout the dryer lhe heat may 
be regulated and varied at will, and it 
is stated that any degree of temper 
ature may be obtained up to 1000 de 
grees F 

Inside the dryer rapid circulation 


saturated be 


a flue, its place 


moistureé 
ing passed off through 
being taken by fresh dry 
do its work of absorption 
ing expenses are said to be very low, the 
consumption of oil vatying, 
course, with the cubical contents of 


takes place, all 


air, ready to 


The operat 
vas or ot 
the 


drying box 
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Adding to Plant 
The Bi 


Junction, 


own Instrument 


Philadelphia, 
of indicating and recording 


Wayne 


turers 


oO 
manuta 


instruments 


is erecting two new buildings as 
tions to their plant. One of thes« i] 
be for the manufacture of thermomet 
and the other a research departmen 


To Serve Southern Mills 


\ M Fraser is 
Greenville, S. C 
the Diamond State Fibr« 
port, Pa. Mr. Fraser is now in a posi 
tion to give the textile 
direct personal service in the 
supplying and = maintaining 


equipment which this company 


now established 
, as district manager 


Co., of Brida 


mills 
matter 
the mill 


southern 


tures, such as roving cans, trucks, n 
d baskets, and textile l 


poxes an specialt 


Baker R & L Receives Citation 


The Baker R & L Cleveland 
manufacturers of Baker electri 
trial tractors and trucks, have 
official notification of citation by 
S. War Department for 
in rendering valuable service by promp 
execution of orders and intelligent c¢ 
operation.” The citation is given 
recommendation of the Chief of ( 
struction Division and the notice of 
tion is signed by Major General Georg: 
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Regarding the May 29 Issue 
of Textile World 


reach us by Monday, 


Copy instructions should 


Onvention 
May 24 (May 22 if proof is wanted ) 


lt has just been announced that the ¢ 


of the Southern Textile Association has been 


changed trom June 25 and 26 to May 21! and ? 
this convention will, therefore, Stamp the date on your mind! 


?9 instead of June 26 
Nlay 29 will cove May 29 


Lhe report ot 


appear in the issue of May 
Covers Convention of American (South- 


Manufacturers to be held at 
and Con- 


Phat means that this issue 
ern) Cotton 
as 


Richmond. Va.. May 25 and 26. 
vention of Southern Textile Association to 
5. C.. May Zi 


fwe conventions instead of one 
; 


advertising value 


Phose who realize the 
kk to take 


“Convention Numbers” will be quis 


opportunity offered 1 at Spartanburg. 


advantage of the rare bi he held 


199 
ana . 


Textile World 


Journal 


this “ two-in-one ” issue 


New York 
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334 Fourth Avenue 
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It was en ployed by Mr. Ashley in di 


ribing fuel composed of a mixture of 


1 


oil and coal which is atomized and 


irned in a furnace in the same mannet 
a oil and practically witho 
hanges in the oil-buriing equipment 

Announcement was made at the group 
discussion of mil] and counting room 


problems that the Draper Corporation 
will shortly place at the service of mills, 
vithout expense, a system to show the 
f operating machines and the dis- 
tribution of materials. The idea is to 
mak« possible more efficient mill pera 
on by bringing out facts regarding the 
working of machinery, and to give a 
daily, weekly, month i quarterly and 
semi-annual statement of result 
‘Elimination of the Weave Shed” 
may be the subject of a paper at some 
future meeting This does not mean 
that all the mills will go into knitting, 
however. The suggestion is prompted 
by the tendency with more rigid mill 
construction to put the weave room o1 


the various floors of multi-story build 


Dinner to President Shove 


features of the administration wer¢ 
touched upon by the guests each of 
whom had something to say in apprecia 
tion of his work 

The earnestness and interest ex- 
pressed by these leading members of the 
industry in the work of the Association 
and their belief in its opportunities for 
real helpfulness as well as their pledges 
for hearty support of the new president 
and administration, promise a continu 
ation of vigorous effort and definite im 
portant accomplishments in the future 

In his response, Mr. Shove extended 
to Secretary Wilson and his fellow oft 
cers and members, his thanks for their 
ipport and = assistance, to which he 
said more than to any individual merit 
of his own was the credit duc 

Secretary Wilso1 read letters from 
former presidents who were unable to 
be present. President-elect Lowe, whos« 
position as vice-president had brough 
him in close touch with Mr. Shove, 
poke of the splendid example that had 
een set for him and promised his bes 


effort to try to fill the difficult task 
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Status of Vat 
Report 


Received 


TEXTILE 


Dye Imports 


by Textile 


Alliance from Its Representative 


Textile Alliance, Inc., New 
ork, has received from its Paris 
ntative, Edward S. Chapin, his 
overing the period from March 
1920, the date of his arrival in Paris, 
il 7, 1920 
following notes on the dyestuff 
jtuation are condensed from that report 
sipplemented by more recent cables 
the statements of A. M. Patter- 
n, President the Textile Alliance, 
- who left Paris on April 7th. 

Th 
ma 
1. Dy the first dis 
ribution of dyes impounded under thi 


ol 


sources from which German dyes 

\w obtainable are as follows: 

es ordered from 

ace Treaty. the orders being placed 

rough the Textile Alliance, Inc., as the 

presentative of the State Department 
approximately 300 


nd mounting to 


le portion oO} the first distribution 
ble for the United States not al- 
ordered amounting to 


1cy above, 
pproximately 1,200 tons. 


as 





3. The Herty Option 


4. The distribution, 

ww under consideration in Paris, which 
ill be equal in amount approximately 
the first distribution, or approximately 

1,500 tons. 

the 25th of March the 


rders was as follows: 


second which is 


Ot status of 


ordered 164,700 lbs 
ylors shipped or 
Reparation 

lors ready for 
shipment, Herty 


a¢ 
yn oy 


Vat colors 


he rea 130,765 lbs 


dy, 


lu ip 796 lbs 


170,561 lbs 87 


ordered 242,305 lb 
ship 
ready, Rep- 
\ tration 193,347 lbs 
vat colors ready 
shipment 
Option 


it colors 


t colors 


Hert 


152,971 lbs 


, 346,318 Ibs 
E \ cable dated April 11th and received 
\pril 13th reports that a conference was 
held on April 11th between Messrs. Per- 
ret and Harrold, representing the State 
Department, Mr. Chapin, representing 
he Textile Alliance, Inc., Mr. Von 
berg, representing the Cartel, Mr. 


y 


28 


Moellnor, representing Cassella, Messrs. 
sch and Schunon, representing Ba- 

lische, and Mr, Duisberg, representing 

cD Bayer. The cable states: 

Sa “Bac 


lische submitted pro forma in 
additional vats 96,000 
ts 15,000 pounds, and stated orally 
orders against Herty Option, 
unexpected obstacles, would be, 
d inside three months. Same 
atement made by Weinberg for Cartel 
re, for Rayer, submitted addi 
vats 13,000 pounds, non-vats 25, 
1) pounds, and stated in letters: 
hope improved state our manu 
will enable us execute remainder 
ders shortly.’ 
behind 


pounds, 


orders 


Our 


filling 
them 


Hoechst in 


rg promises sec or 
stand: 

vats shipped or ready, Repara- 
d Cartel together, 280,000 equal 
Total 
More 


W 


cent. poundage ordered. 
s 390,000 equal 31 per cent 
every day.” 






\ggregate Tonnage Available 
; I ll be observed that the amount of 
v ible colors orde re 1 thro h he 
ex \lliance, Inec., under the first dis 






tribution was exceedingly The 
aggregate tonnage of all colors availabl 
including those which may be imported 
into the United States as well as th 
which may not be imported, 
definitely indicated in the 
cable dated March 4th to the 


partment: 


Was first 
following 


State Dx 


“Total amount impounded stocks dy: 
stuffs German inventory 15th August 1 


metric tons 21,401. This includes 790 
tons intermediates and 1,300 tons mix 
tures at Bayer plant Leverkusen. Net 
amount 19,300 tons also contains mix 
tures and doubtful colors at all other 
factories Divide foregoing figures by 
two to get Allies’ share Net amount 


comprises over 13,000 types of dyestuff, 


including duplication caused by two or 
dv ” 


It seem d to the r¢ presentatives ¢ 
Textile Alliance, Inc., in Paris, unfortun 
ate that American consumers should not 
receive the benefit of the large quantities 
importabl« other 


more factories making sam 


1 


the 


T 
I 


of desirable colors, 


than those already ordered, which are 
still available from the first distributior 
There appeared to be no good reason 


why both importable and unimport 
able colors should not be taken over 
ind dealt with on behalf of the United 
States Government in its own interest 


and in anticipation of the requirements 


of American consumers, in default of 
which American rights might have lapsed 
on April 15th and the colors would then 
have been idded to the quantity avail 
able for the second distribution, thereby 
benefitting other countries at the ex 
pense of the United States Both 
France and Great Britain proposed to 
exhaust their quotas in the first distribu 
tion 
On account of the extraordi 

short time at the disposal of the Ameri 
can representatives an emergency il 
rangement was made whereby the of 


the dyes remaining from the first d 


tribution after filling the Reparation o1 


ders should he underwritten, or in othe: 
words the cost thereof guaranteed to the 
United States Government,  throuch 
whom the order was necessarily placed 
The underwriting was arranged almost 
to the full extent required by A. M. Pat 
terson, the President of the Textile Alli 


ance, Inc., while in Paris in conjunction 


with the United States Treasury repre 
sentative, Albert Rathbone. Simultar 
ously negotiations with the State Ds 
partment by the Textile Alliance, In 
representative in New York resulted in 
a substantial ratification of the arrange 
ments made in Paris. The Text \ 


liance, Inc., is thereby authorized to put 


if necessarv, in its private cat 


chase, 1 t\ 
in the interest of the people of th 
United States the dyes r ining from 
the first distribution above referred to 
on conditions which are entire] 
factory. It should be stated that th 
the Paris ne tiations and the Ai ican 
negotiations » pr e profit shall a 
crue to the under iter 

Tt is exp ed that m« defir nd 
permanent derwritin rat 
will be made in the near futu d 
ing not onl wr the remainde | 
first distribution but also the s¢ d 
tribution 

Transportation Troubles 

Great difficulties have heet experi ( 

in cf ti vith production and trat 
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portation. The output of the German | 


plants has been very limited. There ap 
pears to be no doubt that entirely apart 


from any desire of the German interests 


to re-establish their business in the 
United States, they have given assur 
ances both orally and written of their 


ntentions to complete the deliveries on 
the Hertv Option as rapidly as the diffi 
cult conditions under which they operate 


will permit. Every effort has been made 


by the American representatives to satis 
y themselves as to these conditions and 
they are of the opinion that political, 


labor, internal transportation and coal 
conditions have caused the 
future reat delays and difficulties 
to the manufacturers of dyes and will 
limit the output, especially on the more 
difficult and costly colors, which 
chiefly desired in the United States 
The ordinary 
from the 
tricts on the Rhine is by way of Rotte1 
Since the middle of February all 
rf Rotterdam have 


and will in 


cause 2g 


are 


method of 
manufacturing 


transporta 


tion dye dis 


dam 


shipments by wav of 


er) stopped bv the dock sti ke The 
Pextil Alliance, Inc., has had at Paris 
as one ot its representatives a competent 
transportation man who has carefully 


considered all alternative routes such 


as 


shipments by way of Switzerland and 


Italy, by way of France, by way of Ant 
werp and by way of Copenhagen. Each 


of these routes has presented difficulties 
that could not be Shipments 
by for example, although 


overcome 
France, 
entirely safe art 


Way Ot 
subject to extraordin 
ary delays from labor conditions o1 
shortage of rolling stock on the railways 
\part from Rotterdam the most feasible 
route is by way of Antwerp but the cir 
cumstances attending the inability to ob 
tain through bills of lading rendered it 
inadvisable to adopt this route excepting 
a last resort As the Rotterdam 


strike has now continued for approxim 


is 


itely two months with constant disap 


pointments as to its apparently imminent 


end arrangements have been made with 
the White Star Line to ship by way of 
Antwerp ind the Allianes representa 
tives are w in Germany to initiate the 
T oO with Governmental assist 
i ( 

Annex 6 of the Peace Treaty proy ides 
that 1 pe riod of vears a percentage 
of the output of the German dye fac 
tort shall be available to the Allies 
This section of the Treaty has been 


omewhat modified in operation by the 


Repara nmMissl In view of the 


Sasa A Bah - 
incertainties attending its interpretation 
n forcement and in view of the con 

d referred to above it is the opinion 
of the rresentatin of the Textile Al 

liance, Inc., in Paris, that every effort 
should 1 nade to secure promptly and 
use economically those dves which are 
ow made in the United States and 
al not likely to he made here in ade 

quate quantity The situation is fully 
realized the United States Treasury 
and Reparation representatives in Paris 
to whom th Alliance is indebted for 
their able and energetic assistance 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


Committee of Cotton Association to De- 
vise Wavs and Means 

Among the important resolutions 
adopted by the American Cotton Asso 
ciation at its meeting in Montgomery, 
\la.. last week. w the recommenda 
tion from the Committee on Acreage 
ind Price Recommendation that spin 

1! ners should pay not less than 60 cents 
per pound for cotton to the grower 


given 


consisting of on 


‘South courses 


166c 


ising middling as a basis. 
for this 


lhe reasons 
report were the scarcity 


and inefhciency of labor and the de laved 


planting season. 


The formation of local organizat 
for the marketing of cotton was 


lol 


recom 


mended by the Committee on Co opera 
tive 


Marketing and | 
MATKCUIN and a special committee 


man from each state 
and five from the cotton section at ] ve 


¢ 


was chosen tO 


a practical pro 
Chis 
will report to the Board of 
Directors by June 15, 1920, when that 


draw up 
gramme for realizing this aim 


committee 


Ben il) ¢ paca 
body will take steps within thirty davs 
t Y Ww , 
to form such Co-operative Marketing 
Associations. 

\mong other important resolutions 
adopted by the Convention were thx 


following: 

To plant cotton only 
crop, limiting 
that can advantageously | 
under present labor co 
“To aid the Government in enlargin 
foreign markets 

‘To establish 


as surplus 


a 


acreage to the amount 


cultivate d 
conditions 


ee 


In universities of 
the 
Ot cotton 
lo urge Congress and the State ] 
to laws and appropriate 
tunds for the extermination of the bol] 
weevil, pink boll worm and other pests 
“ That cotton grades be based on value 
of cloth turned out by mills, and not by 
merchants or 


the 
erading 


for teaching 


stapling and_fibering 


CL 


islatures enact 


exchanges 

To request Congress to investigate 
the action of the War Industries Board. 
in its attempt to stabilize the price of 
cotton, and to determine what influenc: 
led to this action and the loss it caused 
cotton growers.” 
The following officers were 
the Board of Directors: 
John S. Wanamaker, St. Matthews. 


S. C., president: B. C. Powell. Little 


elected 
by 


Rock, Ark., vice-president; Harvie Jot 
dan, Atlanta, Ga., secretary: T. 1 
Shackleford, Athens, Ga., attorney: B 
F. McLeod, Charleston, S. C.. chair 
man, financial committee. 
Cancellation Suit 
Judgment was rendered in favor 

Harding, Tilton & Co., Boston, fine 
combed and mercerized varns. by a jury 
in Delaware County Court at Media, Pa. 
against the Line Wear Hosiery Co., 


Clifton Heights, Fa for alleged breach 


of contract It was charged that a con 
tract was placed by this firm with the 
plaintiff for 5,000 pounds of varn in On 
tober, 1918, calling for deliveries from 
January to May. On December 4, the 
Same year, the order was cancelled 
Suit was accordingly brought with thi 


abov e re sult 


Carpet Lines Withdrawn 
\ statement issued to the trade of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, an 


nouncing withdrawal of lines until after 


November 1, places this big company a 
also sold up on production as was the 
case with other carpet mills at the 
April openings The company” an 


nounced prices on April 1, effective Ma‘ 
1. Narrow looms 
quite extensively engaged in turning out 
automobile fl 


in the carpet trade are 


oor coverings 


Yarn Company Moves 
Due to inability to renew lease at 
recent address, the Gre Yarn 
poration, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
moving its office today to 467 Broad 


will 


VYOrTy ( oT 


way, where its temporary telephon 


Canal 9398 


hye 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 










IDLO 


Troubled with 
“Kinky Filling?” 


“ Kinky Filling” 1s an 


IUIULULANU LLU 


UMN NUUNA UIA uN 


= 





indication of antiquated methods 
lhe progressive millman no longer tolerates them 
Chis is evidenced by the number of cotton, worsted and 
woolen mills now operating our 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


None of the uncertainties of the old-fashioned systems 
are experienced in these mills. Instead of days, the 
yarn is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned in “60 
seconds,” and the yarn is all the better for it—has a 
sotter teel 


The full facts will convince you of the practicability of 
this machine Drop us a line 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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The Single-end ‘‘Utsman”’ 


A Super-Machine 


The construction and operation of the 


“Utsman” Quill Cleaning Machine 


justifies this title 


did we offer the “ Utsman” to millmen. 
now been in successful operation over three years. 


Cleans any standard automatic loom bobbin 
Two models—the single-end and double-end 


Nend for Catalog and Prices 


The Terrell Machine Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the Following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Condensers 
Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards 


Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 


_— MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
aT aie MASS.U.S.A. 
SU ai edid 4 aN ear a be 


HOSANNA ATT 


April 24, 


It is in every way a superior machine. 
We started out with the sole purpose of building a super- 
machine and not until we were convinced that we had it 
The machine has 
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MILL 


Cotton 
ALEXANDER City, ALA. 


CHE ee 


This company will erect an 11,856- New Beprorp, Mass Two oe 
indie underwear yarn mill. reservoirs for the storage of fuel oi 

are to be built for the Whitman Mill, 
NorwaLK, Conn. The Foster & Simpson Bros. Corp. of Boston, having | 
Stewart Co., operating plants in Brook- been awarded the contract. The main 


xT 


Ht 


HN 


Mn 
rere: 


ng of the company. 


Ga. The 


= * \[ARIETTA, Marietta Cot- 


vith recent announcement. 


1 


erect a three-story 
building to be equipped 
s driven by electric power. 


4 Grove, N. C. The China 
Cotton Mills Co., recently noted 
as incorporated with $1,000,000 capital, 
has organized to build plant. A. C. 
er of Belmont, N. C., is presi- 
1 John H. Rutledge of Concord, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Hn 


\DELPHIA, Pa. The Moss Rose 

uring Co., Allegheny and Han- 

k streets, manufacturer of upholstery 

has had plans prepared for the 

onstruction of a new four-story and 

nt reinforced-concrete plant, for 
ed capacity. 


Aa 


*Rock Hitt, S. C. The Helen Yarn 
ately incorporated with $150,000 
have organized and W. R. Arm- 
manager. This company will 
story 205 x 50-foot mill con- 
building and _ install 2,500 
driven by electric power. 


AUNONELEVUDUEOEL UAE LANA ELL Fee 


ron, Texas. The Cyrus W. 
S Manufacturing Co., of this city, 
turers of overalls is planning 
a mill to manufacture denims 
n its overall factories. 





[THREE Rivers, Texas. According to 
James Prince, cotton manufac- 
rer of Torreon, Mexico, is contem- 
he building of a plant here for 
ifacture of denims. 


GEPORT, CoNN. Everlastick, Inc., 
‘lans prepared for the construc- 
new one-story brick addition 

s plant, about 60x90 feet. A new 
top addition will also be 

m an existing structure at the 

tks. The extensions are estimated to 


st $50,000. 


Cotumpus, Ga. The Georgia Manu- 
turing Co., it is understood, is to 

tween $15,000 and $20,000 in 
rg and improving its plant. 


‘LINTON, Mass. The Lancaster Mills 
| for the erection of an addi- 
eave shed to be four stories, 
ement, 168 x 144 feet, to house 
The mill will be built to 
rther additions. 


ms. 


BURG, Mass. The Grant Yarn 
awarded contract for a new 
which will be used for offices 


rooms. It will be three stories, 
C64 feet. 

New Beprorp, Mass. William E. 
err asurer of the Taber Mill, is 
Ported to have purchased approxi- 


& cenanuoe tye a aN NANUTNUTTTTTKTTT TAH ain 


‘Indicates previous mention of project 


ills has organized in accordance 


W. F. Het- 
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mately three acres of land adjoining the 
The Russco mill, and that a large storehouse is to 
Mills have organized with $500,000 cap- be erected on the site. 

ital and Benjamin Russell is president. 


Ivt Y., and Willimantic, Conn., has reservoir will have a capacity of 150,000 
gurchased land in Norwalk, and it is gallons, and the daily service tank will | 
tood that a plant will be built have a capacity of 8,000 gallons. 
hat will consolidate all the manu- plans were prepared by the C. B. Roberts 


Engineering Co., of Boston. It 
stated that the 


Co., and the Acushnet Mill Co., 


are 


having plans prepared for the erection 


; of oil reservoirs similar to those of the 
‘k is president, and the company will Whitman Mills 


100 x 80-foot brick 
with 3,000 


* New BEDFORD, The Wam 
sutta Mills is to spend approximately 
$1,250,000 in repairs to the plant and th 
installing of new machinery. The 
stockholders have ratified the recom 
mendation of the directors that the 
capital be increased by one million 
dollars, to $4,000,000, and the manage- 
ment will accept the new issue in three 
installments spread over a number of 
months. At the present time the plant 
has 4,316 looms, and of this number 
3,000 will be replaced in order to bring 
them more up to date and in keeping 
with other plants in the city of a mor 
modern type. The sum of $250,000 will 
be expended in renewing the preparatory 
machinery and the erection of new tow 
ers for the accommodation of new toilet 
arrangements for the help. 


MaAss. 


Worcester, Mass. The Smith Yarn 
Mill has leased additional floor space 
and will equip it with machinery for a 
finishing department. 


MeriwIAN, Myuss. The  Lauderdal 
Cotton Mills will expend $150,000 for 
improvements and new machinery to in 
clude 285 additional automatic 


About $150,000 will be the cost. 


RareicH, N. C. The Caraleigh Mills 
Co. will expend $150,000 for additions 
to include 800-bale warehouse, dye 
house, opening house, lapper room and 
new machinery. 


le OMS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans are being 
prepared for an addition to the plant 
of the Moss-Rose Manufacturing Co., 
upholstery goods, Hancock and Alle 
gheny avenues. This will be four story 
and basement building of reinforced con 
crete. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Union Wad 
ding Co., of this city, is soon to com- 
mence the erection of an addition to its | 
plant here. The new structure will be 
for general manufacturing purposes, one 
story high, of brick, steel and concrete, 
40 x 190 feet and is to cost approximately 
$45,000. The architect is Clayton Albis 
ton and the contract has been awarded 
to Albert Smiley of this city. 


* RiveRPOINT, R. I. Work has been 
commenced on the foundation for the | 
new weaving mill for the Royal Mill of 
the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. This struc- 
ture will be rushed to completion. 


CoL_uMpus, 
Co 


Ga. The Swift Spinning | 
has petitioned the state legislature 
for permission to increase its capital 
from $300,000 to $2,000,000. According | 
to a statement credited to Edward W. | 
Swift, president, the company does not | 








ad 
‘rhe 


is also 
Booth Manufacturing 





plan any enlargement of its plant at this | 
time. 
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Showing section of Monroe 
dials on which answer and 
proof appear simultaneously 


“You Don’t Have to 
Figure It Again’’ 


CERTAIN textile mill executive decided he was ready 


A to choose between two calculating machines 


the Mon- 
roe and one other. 


®. “We need five calculating machines in our office here,”’ he 
said to the machine representatives. “I know the claims 
for your respective machines, but I can’t decide which is the 
better. So I want to put you to atest. I will give you a 
problem to figure. Whoever gets the answer first and proves 


it to be dependably accurate, gets my order. Ready? Then 
multiply 20.125 by .425.” 


“Finished!’’, said the Monroe man. 


‘You’re first on speed,” said the executive to the Monroe 
man. “But,” he continued, “how do you fellows know your 


answer is right. . I suppose you have to figure it over again 
to be absolutely sure.” 


“Not on this machine,’’ replied ‘the Monroe man. “l know my 
answer is right; here’s the proof of it. There’s my Multiplicand in the 
keyboard, 20.125; there’s my Multiplier, .425, in the upper dial and 


there’s my Answer, 8.553125, in the lower dial—all three factors prove 
my work is correct. 


“You don’t have to figure it over again if you have a Monroe.” 


Says the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills: 


“For large calculations involving six, eight or more figures,especially | 
in division, the Monroe does the work quicker than any other 
' 
J 











| machine we have ever seen and absolutely accurately. For multi- 
plication, it is the best machine we have ever run across.” 


F The Monroe’s speed, accuracy and simplicity of operation (no trained 
operators required) adapt it for use on every kind of figure-work in the 
office or in the mill. Figuring costs, loom layouts, cloth calculations, 
shrinkage, warpage, interest, discount as well as intricate (calculations 
involving square root and cube root, the Monroe will readily assume the 


burden of your figure-work. Mail coupon for more complete information, 
contained in ‘‘Book of Facts.”’ 
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Calculating 
Machine 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


[SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 | 
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Walker Manufacturing 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALL KINDS OF 


‘LOOM REEDS 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 
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Better Loom Supplies 





Your loom expense is an impor- 
tant item—hence the necessity of 
using good supplies. But when you 
can buy better supplies for the same 
money, isn’t it to your interest to 
do so?) We make better supplies, 
which give long and satisfactory 
service. 


Southern Bending Company 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SNOT 0000 


How to Abolish Jack 
Spool Troubles 
Frequent breakage of Jack Spools means not only 


a loss of money for new spools, but of time and mate- 
rials as well. 


The Jack Spool shown in the illustration 
was designed to eliminate most of these 
losses. Note carefully the features listed 
below and then let us send you a Spool on 
trial. 


1—3 ply Head—insures 
prevents warping or 
splitting. 


strength, largely 


2—Long-tapered Stud 
fits snugly into tap- 
ered hole in cylin- 
der. 


3—Long half - round 
Nut—cannot be 
drawn into the 
wood. 

4—Feather in Washer 
—fits tightly into a 
slot in the head and 
barrel, preventing 
head from turning. 


.—— 
a 





This is the Key 
(shown white in 
large illustration) 
that locks the screw 
and prevents the 
Gudgeon from get- 
ting loose. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Georgia Sunlight 
up in Maine 


Geographical location makes 
no difference to the 


Color 
Fade-O meter 


The intensity of its electric arc 


(manufactured sunlight) is al- 
ways that of a June sun. A test 
an be made in Georgia or in 
Maine—night or day—Summer or 
Winter—-and the result will al- 
vays be the same. 

The Fade-Ometer makes it pos- 


sible to test fastness of dyes in 
yarns and fabrics to an accurate 
standard. It does not vary like 
the Sun. 


A test that would take two or 
three weeks under natural sun- 
light can be made in a few hours 
the rays ‘of the Fadc- 
eter, 


under 


Instrument operates automatically, 
and night, without attendant. 
y individual tests can be made 
ne time 


Send for literature 


Atlas 


Electric Devices Co. 
‘60 West Superior St. 





Chicago Illinois 
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Wool 

Broap Brook, Conn. The _ Broad 
| Brook Co. has awarded contract for an 
addition to its plant to be five stories, 
50x75 feet, of brick and concrete con- 
struction. 
| CwHEtsEA, Mass. L. Cohen, Pearl 


street, is understood to be arranging for 
the erection of a new three ad- 
| dition to his plant, about 40 x 60 feet, fo 
| the manufacture of woolens. The struc 
ture is estimated to cost $25,000 


| FARNUMSVILLE, Mass. Work is 
| to be started on an addition to the Wus 
kanut Mill, which will be 
46 x 80 feet. The contractor is the E. D 
| Ward Co, of Worcester 


story 


soon 


rour stories, 


MrppLeBoro, Mass The Nemasket 
Worsted Mills has awarded a 
to the Casper Ranger Construction Co 
| Holyoke, for the construction of a nun 


contract 


| ber of additions to its plant, for in- 
| creased operations. The work includes 
a new weave shed, about 71 x 142 feet 
two-story extension to 
shed, about 36x 50 feet; and an exter 


dress Weaving 


| sion to the administraticn building, 
25x 50 feet. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y Shuttlewor 
Bros. Co., carpet and rug manufacturers 


has purchased the Shuler Spring Shop 


at the foot of Eagle street, a short d 
tance from the carpet mill \fter 
few alterations have been mad 


property will be equipped and used as a 
| machine repair 
| Bros. Co The 


snuttieworth 


) ”) 
240 x 221 


shop by 


property is 


| feet and is located near the New York 
Central tracks. The Turner Constru 
tion Co., which has the contract f¢ 
erecting several additions planned by the 
| 

company, broke ground this week 
|the first of the buildings on what is 
| ~ 

known as the Ross Flats, adjoining th 
| . es i ill dal 
|mills. This structure wi ve of rein 
| forced concrete and steel, 6 stories high 
and 62 x 300 feet, and will be used as 


| weave shop to increase the weaving 
facilities Other new additions 
planned by the Shuttleworth Co., the 


| plans of the company calling for an ex 
penditure of approximately $500,000 





Waterviirt, N. Y. The William Roy 
Woolen Co. suspended operations late 
last week for an indefinite period owing 
to a shortage of raw materials, due to 
transportation difficulties. The plant 
employes 200 workers and has _ beet 
working day and night on contracts fo1 


woolen cloth for automobile upholstery 
Construction work on the new addition 
to the mill, however, will be continued 


for the present as will also the extensive 

| repairs being made to the plant. The 
Roy company last week purchased thi 
160 foot stack the old electric light 
| station and will install this in the com 
| pany’s power plant. 


on 


Cambridg¢ 


The 


avenue and ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Worsted Co., Allegheny 
street, has had plans prepared for the 
| construction of a new two-story 
plant, about 60x 200 feet, at Atlant 
| and Ruth streets. 


Knit 
CARTERSVILLE, Ga. The 


Commerce has plans for formation of a 
| company to manufacture knit underwear 


} 
| Chamber of 


LexINGTON, Ky. The Premier 
| facturing Co. has completed negotiations 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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} 


for the leasing of a new two-story and 


brick building to be 
\dolph Greebel and associates, and will 


asemen erected by 


utilize the structure for the manufactur¢ 
of underwear. The building is esti 
mated to cost $25,000 

* Pittstown, N. Y. The Swansdown 


Knitting Co. of Hudson, N. Y., will 
break ground in a few days for the new 
branch plant which the 
poses to establish here 

n 


company 
during the sum 
er. The plant will be a two story af 
modern and will 
be erected on a site deeded to the com 
pany, with the provision that it be used 


pro 


fair of construction 


The plant 
facture knitted sweaters mostly 
nd will employ about 125 persons. It 
is expected that the mill will be ready 
for the start of operations by late sum 


local 


for manufacturing purposes 
1] 


Wil manu 


mer. The establishment of the 
branch will give the Swansdown Co 
four plants, at Hudson, Athens, West 


Sand Lake, and hers 





Hicnh Pornt, N. C. The Harriss 
Covington Hosiery Mills, organized 
with $60,000 capital is to build plant 
equipped with 70 to 100° knitti 
machines. The company will erect o1 
tory 77 x 32 and two story 80x 50 foot 
mill constt on buildings. J. W. Har 
riss is president and W. C. Covington 

i ry I i 

I VILLE, N ( The Vance 
kK Co. has organized with J. J 
( as esident and will establish 
plant th daily capacity 500 dozen pairs 
ot hosiery It will erect a 100 x 40 foot 
building and instal 50 knitting machines 
driven by electric power All machinery 
has been purchased Capitalization 
$40,000 

*REIDSVILLE, N. C. The P. H. Hane 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, will es 


tablish branch lately noted and it will b 
finishing plant. Equipment will in- | 
de 75 sewit machines driven by 
‘ ric D € 
VALDESE, N. C Che Pauline Mills, 


lately noted incorporated, have organized 
and Garrou & 
This company 
with 
host ry 


the managers 

install 30 machines | 
drive, for knitting 
Its daily capacity will be 100 
lozen pairs of hosiery, to be 


at the Waldensian Hosiery Mills 


Pons are 
will 
electric power 


finished 


DILLSBURG, PA 


The Dillsburg Manu 
facturing Co., specializing in men’s 


women’s and children’s hosiery, is con- 
templating the establishment of a branch | 
manufacturing plant at Duncannon, Pa. | 
It is understood that the 


company has 


been negotiating with the Duncannon 
Chamber of Commerce for a_ suitable 
site for the works 

Houston, Texas. Report here is to} 
the effect that the Cyrus W. Scott 


Manufacturing Co. is to build a knitting 
mill 


Ont. Houlding and Cole 
man, Ltd., is establishing a new mill for 
the manufacture of silk knit 
pecializing in neck wear 


| ORONTO, 


good Ss, | 


Rircety, Mp. The Erlanger Under 
wear Manufacturing Co., Jaltimore, 
Md., manufacturer of fabric for nain 


sook underwear, has completed plans for | 
the construction of a story ad 
dition to its plant in the Ridgely district, 
to cost about $25,000. Walter M. Gieske, 
Gunther Building, Baltimore, is archi 


tect. 


new one 





Plant 


Erection 


Message No. 2 
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@ In 1907 this com 
pany was incorpo! 
In 1915, fol 


lowing the outbreak 


ated. 


of the Furopean 


war the nucleus of 


our present Newark 


plant was built 
Since then a great 
expansion has taken 


place, until now the 
demand for our dye 
stuffs forces even 
greater plant devel- 


opments. 


@ Colors of our 
manufacture are 


now known by the 
trademarked name 


of Camel Dyes. 


John Campbell & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANILINE DYESTUFFS 


Street 
City 


Hudson 


New York 


io 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia 
Providence Toronto, Can. 
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Easily attached to 
any type of 





| COAL RANGE 

| TANK HEATER 
E BOILER or 
FURNACE 
FRED’K SABIN & CO., Inc. 

5 237-239-241 etait aatlinticedii: Pa. 
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CONVEYOR, 


OVER 2000 USERS 


FIND If INDISPENSABLE IN 
STORING AND RECLAIMING, 
IN LOADING AND UNLOADING 
CARS TRUCKS AND WAGONS 


DOES THE WORK OF FROM 





6 T2 12 MEN 
E AND KEEPS 
E EQUIPMENT 
= MOVING — | 
: PORTABLE MACHINERY 
: COMPANY 
E PASSAIC, N.J. 
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WATER OUTLET 





WATER INLET, 


Is“ HARD WATER ” one of your 
difficulties? Then do not depend on 
an open heater which cannot remedy 
permanent hardness. 


+ Hardness should be removed from 
water before it passes through the 
feed heater. 


PREHEAT YOUR BOILER 

FEED WATER. We have de- 

signed a closed heater for this duty. 
Details on Request 


a The Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. 
, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Philadelphia 


Joston 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


Charlotte 
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THE FUEL PROBLEM 


Have you considered the advantages 
of oil burning in your power plant? 


40% More Output 


from your present boilers and stack is one of 
the advantages secured by the use of oil fuel. 


(SNLNNNNULHH 


Our seven years’ experience in the design 
and operation of oil burning power plants is 
at your disposal. 


INNNNUNULL \| 


HL 


We also specialize on power plants and 
power application for the textile industry. 


M. H. MERRILL & CO. 


Engineers, Managers and Purchasing Agents 
Industrials and Utilities 
50 STATE STREET 


WANNA 
WANT TTL 
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> “Best for the Southern Climate’’ 


C-H Bungalow Shingle Stains 








For Shingle roofs and 
weather-boarding 


mm 


C-H Home Paints 





For Exterior and Interior Use 


C-H Perma-White 


Interior gloss mill paint 





Let us send Booklet and Color Card 
Also names of Mills and Mill Con- 
tractors that have used our paints 


“IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS’’ 


Just write on your letter-head— 
“*Send your Catalog’’ 


_F. J. COOLEDGE AND SONS - 
ATLANTA GA. 


Manufacturers of paints, stains 
and varnishes 





SAVANNAH = 





Jobbers of window and building glass, 
and wallboard 





TTA 


HUN HENNA 


The Latest and Most 
SANITARY 

ICE COOLING TANK 

and DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Contains about 40 feet Coil Pipe 
Constructed of Sheet and Galvanized 
Iron with Cork Insert 
Mounted on Cast Iron Pedestal 
Cover equipped with Loeking device and 
Rubber gasket, thus waking an 
AIR-TIGHT COOLER 
Capacity, 50 Pounds of Ice 
INSURES COOL WATER ALL DAY 
Equipped with our well-known 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville Mass. 
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WINsTED, Conn. The New England 
Knitting Mills has leased additional 
floor space here to be used for manu- 
facturing purposes. 


*Macon, Ga. The new mill of the 
Collier Manufacturing Co. is nearing 
completion. The contractors, Jones & 
Hale Co., of Macon, state that they will 
be entirely completed by June 1. The 
new building is 50 x 200 feet, two floors, 
and will be used as a finishing plant. In 
the new miil the Collier Manufacturing 
Co. will make exclusively a boy’s high 
grade, Ixl union suit, winter weight 


CuetseA, Mass. The Beacon Knit 
ting Co. has plans for enlargement 
under consideration that include the 


building of three separate mills. 


Paterson, N. J. The Clayton-Forbes 
Co., silk hosiery manufacturers, at 119 
Redwood avenue, will move their plant 


to 74 Park place, Passaic, and add 
machinery. 
*GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Dolmor 


Silk Co., manufacturer of silk undet 
garments, will be new plant 
West Eighth avenue some time in June, 
according to present expectations. Cor 
tractor Morrel Vrooman will rush con 
struction work and is already making 
good progress. The new plant will be 
a modern structure of brick 

two stories high, 70x35 feet, and 
proof throughout. When the new plant 
is completed the equipment of the pres 
ent mill on Lincoln street will be moved 
to the new location and some new 
chinery installed. The Imperial Glove 
Co., manufacturers of fabric gloves, 
controlled by the same interests will also 
occupy part of the new mill. Charles 
Morenus, Roscoe R. Stanton and Fred 
Dole officials 


in its on 


and tile, 
hire 


ma 


5: are the of the two 
companies. 

Troy, N. Y. The Wynantskill Manu 
facturing Co., manufacturers of knit 


goods, has had plans prepared for an 
addition to its plant on Ford avenue that 
will almost double the floor space now 
available. The new addition for which the 
contract will be awarded shortly will b« 
three stories high and will match the 
original plant” in architecture. It will 
be modern in every respect and will cost 
about $15,000. The new space will be 
used for increased production. Permit 
has been granted and construction work 
will start as soon as the contract 
awarded. John P. Nolan is president 
and general manager of the company 


*Mapison, N. C. The Madison Hos 
iery Mills will install $12,000 equipment 
including 30 knitting machines for daily 


1s 


capacity 200 dozen pairs of women’s 
hose. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Harry C. Aberl 


& Co., Clearfield and A 
facturers of women’s and misses’ cottor 
and silk fashioned hosiery, 
plans prepared for the 
new five-story and basement plant 
dition at its works. This structur: 
be supplemented by a wing, a portion of 


Streets, Manu 
are having 
erection of a 


id 


which will be utilized as a power plant 
for general works service. William 
Steele & Sons Co., Arch street, Phila 


delphia, is architect on the project 


Tamagua, Pa. William F. Taubel, 
Inc., manufacturer of hosiery, has re- 
sumed operations at its local plant fol- 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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DIXIE 
HOUSES 


171 


lowing a shutdown of several weeks to 
allow for a change in machinery to pro- 
vide for the production of silk hosiery 
for women Che em 


for approximately 450 opera 


works provide 
ployment 


tiv es. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa The Rockford | 
Knitting Co., Randolph and Jefferson 


streets, has awarded a contract to the 
R. H. Beaumont Co., this city, for al- 
terations and improvements in its power 


plant, to facilitate operations. The 
work is estimated to cost about $6,000 
Silk | 


WILMINGTON, Det. The duPont Com 
pany and the Comptoir Textiles | 
Artificiels, of Paris, have entered into an 
agreement company will 
be formed in America for the manufac 
ture of artificial silk. For this purpose 


des 


whereby a new 





the duPont Fibersilk Co. has been | 
formed with a capitalization of $4,000, 
000. Plans for the building of the plant . 
ire about completed and it is anticipated Build 
that the plant will be in full operatior 
within a year 
+ 
PATERSON, N. J. The Al & Kohn Operati V C 
Ribbon Co., Inc., 235 Ellison et, 1 
unde rstor d be planning e con in ‘ 
Struction ot a new one-story brick ood Will 
“Se. 1 > - r = 
brick plant, about 60 x 200 feet, at Nor (; 
wich N a ‘| he proposed works ire 
estimated to cost about $50,000 
Providing operatives with com 
SMAUS, Pa. J *redericks, opet 
Emaus, | J. H. Fredericks, ope fortable homes has proven an 
ating a plant on Ridge street for the = : 5 
production of broad silks, has awarded effective means of securing 
a ontract to ( Loose & Son, Mvers thei vood will This 1S eVi- 
town, for the construction of an : 
Tek le eerie cere denced by the splendid cooper- 
one-story silk mill at Mverstown, to cost ; ee : 
about $50,000 ation existing in mills that have 
, the mill village under their 
*Nrew Beprorp, Mas The new mill wal 
of the National Spun Silk Co. of this contro 
city 1s rapidly nearing completion and 
is anticipated that some of the ma The Dixie Housing Plan is 
thinery will be in operatic ext 1 . : . . 
Tey I be in operation next month ideal for the mill village. It 
SoutH River, N. J. The South River is a quick, low-cost, money 
Spinning Co. has awarded a contract saving method of providing 
to the Rangely Construction Co., New 


: , homes for your operatives. 
York, for alterations and improvements 7 . 


in its plant to cost about $25,000 
Che 


and built in quantities at the 


houses are standardized 

ALLENTOWN, Pa The Phillips & 
Jones Corp., has taken bids for the con 
struction of a new two-story addition 
to its silk mill in the South Side district 
The structure will about 63 x 144 


feet, and is estimated to cost $60,000 


factory. They come to you all 
Waste is en- 
Cost is thus 

Unskilled 


remarkable re- 


ready to set up. 


be ‘ a: 
é tirely eliminated. 
greatly reduced. 
WILKESBARRE, PA Sheldon & Leach, labor 
Inc., had completed plans for the erec 
tion of a new silk mill, about 


44x 200 feet, 25x 45 feet, to! 


achieve 


sults under the Dixie plan. 


one-story 


with wing, 





cost $25,000 We can ship any number of 
’ Br ese vena iat dixie S ¢ ice 
HARRISONBURG, Va. The Stehli Silks ! _ Houses * short notice 
Corporation, New York, has awarded Write our engineers regarding 
wlding and machinery contracts for | vour problem 
h silk mill recently reported 
Fury \ I Geenal Booklet illustrating 
sfer of th lling designs and _ plans 
he Mohawk S$ Fabric ( » Luciu 
wba sent on request. 
\ Lit auer and asso cs O} place 
during the week Che plant will con 
nue to manufacture silk underwear and | * 
over a fre wit te no dene DX House Co 
eXeCutive rces. Bernard Tauber | 7 
ill continu reside manager, dac- | ‘ 
. : rate i 
ording to report \lthough plans of Located in the Heart of 
the new owners are not complete, it the Cotton Mill Distrace 
understood Mr. Littauer will be presi 
dent and treasurer and W. H. 


I 
<<" Charleston, S. C. 


will be in charge of sales. 
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First National Service 


Hn 


Is service of the highest possible character. It covers every department 
of banking and many collateral lines, and is constantly at 
the disposal of all those who do business 


PUAVEVLENETE 


with this institution. 


LT 


Deposits - - - . - - . - - - - $171,000,000 
Resources, over - - - - - - - - - - - $280,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


TULUVAU EUAN NSEA ALANA AE 


TOMMTTONOTENOYESAUOULLAGO 


int NRW AN TU 


Financing the Textile [ndustry 





A. adequate and steady flow of banking capital is a vital necessity for mill 


owners, selling agents, and other interests in the textile industry, 


Through a factoring arrangement with this Company, such interests are 
enabled to finance their current operations ; but, in addition to the usual facilities 
supplied by factors, the Company is also empowered to finance raw material 
requirements, and to provide for such growth as the rising volume of business 
demands. 


We shall have pleasure in discussing with manufacturers, selling agents, 


and others any concrete problems which have to do with the financing of their 
business. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Union Square New York 
(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by Guaranty Trust Company OF NEw York 
and Liperty NATIONAL BANK oF NEw York 


























WOUNAAAEAN LEN NAD ALATA 


[he many friends of Samuel A. Car- 
president of the Gate City Cotton 
lls of Atlanta, Ga., will be glad to 
ir that he is rapidly recovering from 

his recent illness. 


James R. MacColl, treasurer of the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been named as one of 
t delegates from the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce to the organiza- 
tion meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris, the week of 
June 21. 
|. F. Fowler, recently of the Thomas- 

Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has 
epted the secretaryship of the Col- 

Manufacturing Co. at Barnesville, 
Ga., and has charge of the office. 


J. H. Rickman, president of the Ches- 
Knitting Mills, St. Louis, has left 
France as a delegate of the St. 

Louis Chamber of Commerce to the 
meeting to be held in Paris in June to 
rganize an International Trade Con- 
ference. He will be abroad for two 
months. 


Lucius N. Littauer, president of the 
Gloversville Knitting Co., is one of the 
leaders in the campaign to be launched 
May 17 for the raising of $70,000 for 
the Gloversville Home Chest Fund. Mr. 
Littauer is one of the honorary vice- 
presidents of the Home Chest Asso- 
ciation in that city. 


Frederick W. Kavanaugh, treasurer 
of the Kavanaugh Knitting Co. of Wa- 
terford, N. Y., who was elected to rep- 
resent his home district in the Saratoga 
County Republican Committee at the 
recent primaries, was this week chosen 
county chairman, having no opposition 
for the office. Mr. Kavanaugh, who 
is the republican candidate for state 
senator from the Saratoga-Schenectady 
district at the fall elections, was in at- 
tendance at the mecting of the Repub- 
lican State Committee in New York 
City last week. 


Colonel Henry O. Potter, of the Prov- 
idence (R. I.) cotton firm of D. Rem- 
ngton & Sons, was married on Thurs- 
day of last week to Mrs. Florence C 
Plunkett, widow of the late W. C. Plun- 
kett, the prominent textile manufacturer 

North Adams, Mass. 


A group of well-known knit goods 
inufacturers of Pennsylvania have 
taken an active interest in the organiza- 
of the Schwartz Motor Truck Co., 
Xeading, Pa. Among the directors are 
e found S. D. Bausher, of the Glorie 
lerwear Mills, Reading; M. L. Seidel, 
rn Hosiery Mill, also Reading; J. B. 
Lesher, Unrivalled Hosiery Mill, Will- 
mstown; Walter W. Moyer, Moyer 
lerwear Mill, Ephrata; H. W. S. and 
ry F. Gehrke, Gehrke Knitting Mill, 
Reading, 


n 


extile friends of John Bancroft, 
ident of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Wilmington, Delaware, and Ar- 
C. Freeman, of W. H. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, will 
be interested in the announcement by 
and Mrs. John Bancroft of the 
encagement of their daughter Esther 
\.. to Arthur Clyde Freeman, Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Freeman, 
Taber Ave., Providence, R. I. 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Lee Rodman, treasurer of the Indiana 
Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Indiana, and 
Ernest S. Cobb, treasurer of the Aurora 
Cotton Mills, East Aurora, IIl., repre- 
sented the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the National 
Tax Conference held in Chicago April 
16 under the auspices of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Charles A. McCormick, treasurer of 
the Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Charles L. 
Gilliland, treasurer of the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa., will 
represent the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy ot 
Political and Social Science, to be held 
in Philadelphia May 7 and 8, when the 
subject of the session will be different 
aspects of industrial stability. 


Robert P. Perkins, of New York, 
president of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., in speaking at the recent annual 
banquet of the board of trade of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., assured his hearers that 
his company was ready to co-operate in 
any project in which the people of 
Thompsonville would unite for the im- 
provement of that community. 


Edward M. 


Cohoes 


Smith, manager of the 
branch of George W. Kava- 
naugh, Inc., knit goods, on retiring last 
week as Exalted Ruler of Cohoes Lodge 
of Elks, was presented with a life mem- 
bership in the organization, the mem- 
bership card being specially engraved 
and in a solid gold case. Mr. Smith 
proved to ‘be one of the most popular 
leaders of the Cohoes Lodge and un- 
der his guidance that lodge earned a 
reputation as one of the most progres- 
sive organizations upstate. 


Frank C. Huyck, vice-president of 
F. C. Huyck & Sons of Rensselaer, N. 
Y., last week, on behalf of the com- 
pany, presented each employe with a 
handsomely printed book dealing with 
the felt industry and portraying the his- 
tory of the Kenwood Felt Mills from 
their institution in Rensselaerville, in 
the days of hand weaving, to the pres- 
ent time. The book has many descrip- 
tive views and also gives 
history of paper 
branches. 


a complete 
making in all its 


Edward G. Davey, secretary and a 
director of McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, 
carpet and rug manufacturers of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., was married this week 
to Miss Gertrude H. Irving at Am- 
sterdam. Mr. Davey is well known in 
the textile industry, being a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School and 
a member of the Delta Kappa Phi 
Fraternity. After an extensive wed- 
ding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Davey will 
reside in Amsterdam. 


L. W. Emerson of the Warrensburg 
(N. Y.) Woolen Co., was elected a 
member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee from Warren County by a big 
majority at the recent primaries. Mr 
Emerson was also selected as one of 
the two delegates to the Republican 
National Convention from his Congres- 
sional district, being unopposed for 
this honor. 


Nelson A. Batchelder, general man- 
ager of the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc, 
mills of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts; Harry R. Richardson, superin- 


tendent of that corporation’s mill at 
Manchaug, Mass.; F. R. Pratt, me- 
chanical engineer for the Knight inter- 
ests, and Archibald Cooper, agent of 
the Paul Whitin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Whitinsville, and a former super- 
intendent of the mill at Manchaug, 
were guests and speakers at the recent 
opening of the Manchaug Community 
Club. The gathering was attended by 
some 350 mill operatives and 
from Providence, Northbridge, 
socket, Sutton, etc. General Manager 
Batchelder cash gift to the 
young men of the club, the same to be 
used for the purchase of 


guests 


Woon- 


made a 


prizes for 
bowling and pool tournaments 


H. E. Quereau, assistant 
treasurer of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., has resigned to take 
an executive position with the Neversink 
Dyeing Company, that city 


secretary- 


Herbert Howard, formerly with the 
Waterhouse Worsted Co., has become 
associated with Howard & Jones, Inc., 
selling agents of woolens and worsteds, 
as general manager of their business. 


Arthur I. Darman of Woonsocket, 
R. I., dealer in woolens and noils, with 
offices and places of business in that 
city and in Boston, has purchased a 
large tract of land in an exclusive sec- 
tion of the Rhode Island city and plans 
to build several houses i 
short time. 


thereon in a 


Frank Storm, manager of the sales 
office of C. G. Dery & Co., Inc., Scran- 
ton, and Miss Elsie W. Spangler, of 
Kutztown, Berks county, were married at 
the latter place. They will live in Kutz- 
town. 


Floyd M. Murphy, of the Signal 
Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
become a stockholder and general su 
perintendent of the Collier Manufac 
turing Co. plants at Barnesville and 
Macon, Ga. Mr. Murphy takes charge 
May 15. J. C. Collier is president, and 
D. C. Collier, general manager of the 
company. 


O. E. Elwell has been appointed 
manager of the Saratoga Springs plant 
of the E. & Z. Van Raalte Corp., silk 
manufacturers, taking the place for- 
merly held by Robert G. Clark, who is 
to establish a silk mill at Glens 
Falls. Mr. Elwell was formerly man- 
ager of the Dunkirk mill of the com- 
pany and its branches. In his new po- 
sition he will act as general manager 
of all the former Clark Textile Co. 
properties, including the main plant at 
Saratoga and the branches at Glens 
Falls, Ballston Spa, Schuylerville, Al- 
bany and Plattsburg. 


new 


Arthur E. Emery, formerly assistant 
superintendent at the Fairhaven Mills 
of New Bedford, Mass., who resigned 


to go to the Wamsutta Mills as gen- 
eral superintendent, was surprised by 
the overseers’ department heads and 


office force of the Fairhaven plant as 
it closed down last Saturday noon, his 
former associates gathering around to 
wish him well and present him with a 
number of gifts. Among the presents 
were a rocking chair, pipes, cigars and 
smoking paraphernalia. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by George V. P 
Crothers, one of the overseers. 


James A. Eastham, 
the Pennsylvania 


superintendent of 
Textile Co. at Cen- 


/o 


tral Falls, R. I, who last week left 
that position to become superintendent 
of the Franklin Silk Mills, the same 
city, was generously remembered with 
gifts from his former employes one 
day last week. He was made the re- 
cipient of a gold signet ring, a gold 
watch and chain, a parlor clock, and 
several other smaller gifts. 


Frank R. Houseman has resigned his 
position at the Riverside Mills, of the 
American Woolen Co., Providence, R 
I., to become superintendent of the De- 
laine Mills, Philadelphia. He was pre- 
vious to becoming associated with the 
Riverside Mills assistant superintendent 
of the Fern Rock Woolen Mills, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


Harry Addis, for several years sec- 
ond hand in the weaving department 
at the Granite Mill of the A. L. Sayles 
& Sons Co., Pascoag, R. l., has been 
made overseer of that department, suc- 
ceeding Paul Wetstein, 
resigned. 


who recently 


George Gould, for the past few years 
overseer of the dressing department of 
the Granite mill of the A. L. Sayles & 
Sons Co. at Pascoag, R. I. has re- 
signed that position and has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. 
from the Waterman 
Putnam, Conn 


Fanning, who 


Worsted 


comes 


Mill, 


Joseph E. Graham has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing for the 
Mayo Woolen Co., Millbury, Mass. Mr. 
Graham comes from Beacon, N. Y. 


Frank C. Greene has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of twisting for the 
Goodyear Cotton Co., Goodyear, Conn., 
to accept a similar position with the 
Taunton Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Upon leaving the employ of the 
Goodyear Cotton Co., Mr. Greene was 
presented with a gold watch and ring by 
the employes. 


Fred Jackson has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Roxford 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Jackson 
comes from Reading, Pa. 


Calvin E. Wilson, overseer of the 
winding department for the Rosemont 
Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


C. L. Cutler has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Malden 
Knitting Mills, Malden, Mass He 
comes from Lowell, Mass. 


M. H. Holloran has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Big- 
elow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 


Mass. Mr. Holloran comes from Wales, 
Mass. 


Fred Striebel, who was in charge of 
the weaving for a number of years with 
the W. E. Tillotson Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., and later emploved by 
the H. F. Livermore Co., Boston, dealers 
in mill supplies, has accepted the position 
as overseer of weaving for the 


Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Dun 


James Murphy has accepted the posi 
tion as second hand in the dye house for 
the Merrimack Woolen C 
Mass. 


Lowell, 


Fhomas Paradise has accepted the po 
sition as second hand in the card room 
for the Broad Brook Co., Broad Brook, 
Conn. 
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TE) 
we ® Little 
“{ Be ee J 
oe Credit Insurance c 
Eo: : ost 
Every manufacturer and wholesaler should inves- 2% 
tigate the American’s two up-to-date policy forms: lumy 
STANDARD textiles 
oe S. A, affectin 
. ° . . . listed 
This policy provides for continuous protection on commo 
sales made during the full policy period. agremh 
Proctor and Schwartz, I a ae 
roctor an Chwartz, inc. STANDARD Cotton, 
| inst U. D. O. oe | 
insure employees agains oe oo 
. ems rhis form of policy provides protection on losses . a 
disability and death occurring during the policy period. under « 
a ‘ . . tiles do 
Both Policies provide for our Special Service on page 
lextile men have reason to know a good deal Accounts and for abnormal, unforeseen credit there 
about the intelligent consideration Proctor and losses. _Adjustments on both may be had during 2 tieeg 
Schwartz, Inc., formerly the Philadelphia Textile the policy period whenever unt veihia losses occur. Ame! 
Tae ei Write or phone for full particulars. slosed 
Machinery Company, give to employment condi- 3 low 
Se Ei Eine : ts ; 116; th 
tions in their plant and will be interested to know Yhe AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO. mn, 
how they handle some of these questions. or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presiven® 100! 
I boi lied ai ISSUES STANDARD UNLIMITED POLICIES unchan 
sast year the Company applied to the Connecti- pues ‘ , 166, < 
: ; pany ort 91 William St., New York City he a 
cut General for Group Insurance covering the lives 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. ee 
of all its 445 employees who have been in its Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Detroit the pre 
7 ; : oe 2 Pacific 
service three months or more. Under the contract en nt grenign: eee Ther 
issued, if an employee becomes totally and _ per- pis m toda 
. 5 case O 
manently disabled, the amount of the insurance is . ‘ar. a points 
a eR 2 ne IOSU TANCE Mc angie 
paid him in annual or monthly installments. = i peges 
; a = 2 OF tend 
Not content with this generous provision for the = ec. 
families of its employees, the Company has recently = 2 ff be war 
: ; ; : ne eS MN ee = Id rat: 
taken out health and accident insurance which = DP ct 
guarantees to every employee who is disabled by = a pts 
; ; ‘ . = = would 
any illness or nonoccupational accident the pay- = 2 ff teen f 
ment of 50 per cent. of his weekly wage up to 26 2 Rg pte st 
weeks if disability continues. Se ee ae ee ee, 
Now every employee is strong in the knowledge 2 | FE N I O N LAB EL CO. eis. 
that if he dies or is permanently disabled, his pay = STAY - STUCK - STICKERS | Bi Nee 
. . ° e = } s } Sha 
envelope will continue long enough for his family = 506-12 RACE ST., PHILA., PA. f= Dwi 
° ° i ea = = Ame 
to adjust itself to new conditions, and whenever he 5 ————————— em sete 20 theo 
is unable to work, he will receive half pay. z TSS es Oe a rote 
Would you like to know the experience of other = S b U: ° S d a d P d ‘1 
employers to whom we have issued Group life 2 ave Oy Using tandaraize roducts 
and disability insurance? Send for our booklet, z This address label with its brilliant red border and lustrous blue printing, = 
T QO « Tet : Bi = tough enough to stand a strain of 24 pounds to the square inch, double Nam 
No. J Evidence in the Case of Group Insur- = gummed with the best adhesive, because it is standardized, can be & r 
ance.’ Address = offered at 
= 1,000 $2.50; 3,000 $5.00; 6,000 $9.00; 12,000 $15.00 : Paw 
a (Delivered Parcel Post Prepaid) ; 
Connecticut General = Tags come off, ordinary gummed labels do not always stick. Try FEN- = 7 es 
TON-STAY-STUCK-STICKERS on your packages. = k 
- — SO ~ we. - = . , ; = Sunc 
= This off ay have to be withdraw t , time, take advantage of it = @ Ae 
Life Insurance Company = a omer may have >» De withdrawn at any time a V gz 2 a 
(Write copy plainly. We can be responsible for our mistakes only) = bo 
Hartford, Connecticut it 
ar ecticu = o-oo 
’ = THE,FENTON LABEL COMPANY Z id 
= = #e An 
Established 1865 — 506-512 Race Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. = aa 
= 2 sun yn 
= 2 A aul 
NMAC 
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TEXTILE SHARES STEADY 





Little Affected by Slump in Other In- 


dustrials 
Boston, April 21.—There was a 
steady demand at firm prices for high 
grade textile securities until today’s 
sump in the stock market, and the 


tter 


utter has simply checked buying of 
textiles temporarily without. materially 
ifecting share values. Some of the 
sted textiles, like American Woolen 
common, are an exception to the latter 
statement, but other listed shares, such 
as Amoskeag, Pacific and International 
Cotton, have shown practically no 
change. In view of the fact that the 
sump has been most acute upon indus- 
trials, it is possible that textiles may be 


more severely affected later. on, but 
under ordinary conditions unlisted tex- 
ties do not follow stock market move- 


ments closely, and unless it proves that 


there is something wrong financially 
rontinued firmness of textile share 
prices is to be looked for. 

American Woolen common, which 


losed a week ago at 135%, sold today 
is low 114 and later recovered to 
116; the preferred has not sold above 
101%4 recently and did not drop below 
100'3 today. Amoskeag common is 

from last week’s price of 


as 


unchanged 
16, and sold today as high as 167; 
the preferred dropped 1% points to 80. 
International Cotton common at 63 and 
the preferred at 93 are unchanged, and 
Pacific remains nominal at 165. 

There were no radical price changes 
in today’s auction sales, except in the 
Dwight, which advanced 12% 
points to 1,43714, and Arlington, which 
s down to 111% as a result of the 
new issue of stock as a stock divi- 
lend; while this price for Arlington 
is not far from the figure that might 
be warranted if dividends of half the 
ld rate are to be paid on the increased 
stock, it is the very general opinion 
that a considerably higher share value 
would have been touched had it not 
been for the sympathetic influence of 
the stock market slump. 


case Of 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price. 
Mass. Cotton 100 161% 
Naumkeag 100 220 
Sharp Mfg. pfd 100 111% 

2 Dwight 500 1.437% 

§ American pfd 100 85% 

3 Arlington ; 100 111% 

10 Hoosac pfd 100 100% 
Total 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


New Bedford Mill Shares 


New Beprorp, Mass., April 22.—Fur- 
ther activity in Dartmouth common has 
been the feature of the New Bedford 
mill share market during the past week, 
the bid price advancing another twenty 
points and registering a gain during the 
past fortnight of 35 points. The pres- 
ent quotation is 360, while it is reported 
that the stock has changed hands at 375 
and 380, with little more of it available 
despite the big jump in the offered price. 
The highest figure which Dartmouth 
realized last year was 325, with the low 
price 203, while in 1918 it varied but lit- 
tle, with 220 and 206% as the high and 
low, respectively. 


Strike Has Little Effect 


The strike of the loom fixers which 
went into effect last Saturday and affects 
eighteen of the cloth mills of the city 
has, apparently, had little bearing on the 
situation in the share market, and Whit 
man continues to be in demand with a 
gain of seven and one-half points noted 
in the bid price, while the asking pric« 
has advanced ten points to 27214, twenty 
points higher than the bid quotation and 
32% points better than the highest figur« 
it sold at last year. City is another stock 
which shows an increase in 
and with a bid price of 265 shows a gain 


ot 


1 


strength, 
five points, with sales around the 285 
mark 

Fairhaven common has been in some 
demand, with sales at 218, 220 and 225, 
the present asking price being 220. The 
available supply of this stock is said to 
be almost exhausted. Sharp common is 
now at 185 as the asking price, a gain 
of two and one-half points over last 
weck, with sales at 190 being reported 
Butler sold at 215, 218 and 220, and there 
is little of the stock left on the market, 
although the bid price has weakened 
slightly, and is now down to 215, a drop 
of two and one-half points. 


Wamsutta Drops Ten Points 


Booth common has also fallen away 
a little, being down to 175 as the asking 
price, a drop of five points, while Bristol 
has weakened a similar number of points 
and is listed at 210. Manomet continues 
to weaken, and the decrease in the ask- 
ing price to 260, a drop of five points for 
the week, but which is still as high as 
the peak, which the stock reached in 
1919. Wamsutta shows the largest de- 
cline for the week, and the bid price has 
dropped ten points to 140, with the ask- 
ing price ten points higher. The rights 


are offered at 14, with 13 as the bid 
price. 

Soule is offered at 210, the last sales 
recorded in this stock being ten points 
higher than this figure. Nonquitt con 
tinues at the bid price of 210, with little 
of the stock offered at better than 
twenty points above this figure. Nasha- 
wena improves in strength and sold at 
180 and 185, with considerable inquiry 
for more of it at these levels, the present 
bid quotation being 170. Kilburn re- 
mains firm at 270 bid, while the former 
offerings in this stock have been prac- 
tically absorbed at 290. Quissett com- 
mon,’ which was obtainable at 345 a 
week ago, is now being held for five 
points better, with 185 bid on Taber 


DEMAND BIG ADVANCE 





English Operatives Want 60 Per Cent. In- 
crease Over Current Wage Rates 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
MANCHESTER, ENG. March 31.—-Ne 
gotiations of an important character aré 
now taking place in the Lancashire cot 
ton industry on the wages question. The 
agreement nade by 


which was the em 


ployers and the trade unions last July 
expires on April 30, and ill sections 1 
the workpeople are now giving a mont! 

notice of their intention to require a rise 
in wages from the beginning of May 
The workpeople are organized in three 
separate unions, the Operative Spin 


ners’ Amalgamation, the Cardroom Op 
eratives’ Amalgamation, and the Oper 
ative Weavers’ Amalgamation. The lat 
ter union was the first in the field with 
its application, which is for an increase 
on current wages of 60 per cent. This 
claim was considered a week ago at ‘a 
joint conference between representatives 
of both sides, and after some discussion 
the meeting was adjourned until last 
Tuesday. After further consideration 
the chairman of the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association made 
the following official statement on behalf 
of the employers: 

“We are prepared to recommend our 
members to give an advance of 55 per 
cent on standard piece price-list rates of 
wages, with an equivalent advance to 
those on time rates, conditional upon 
the following sections of operatives 
agreeing to accept an advance of 27% 
per cent on standard piece price-list 
rates of wages or on the base wage; 
tapers, warp dressers, loom overlookers 
and drawers. 


SI 
uw 


“The arrangement to take effect on 
the expiration of the existing wages 
agreement, and to remain in operation 
without until April 30, 1921 
Either side desiring an alteration after 
that date shall give three months’ notice 

“No sectional or district applications 
for an alteration in the rates of wages 
shall be made during the period covered 
by this agreement, but this condition 
shall not apply in the case of the appli- 
cations already made for a revision of 
the uniform list of prices for weaving, 
or to applications which have already 
been made or discussed at joint meet 
ings, but have not been settled, provid 
ed they are dealt with, in the case of 


change 


disagreement, in accordance with the 
joint rules between the two Associa 
tions.” 
To Consider Offer 
The meeting was adjourned until 


Tuesday, April 13. 
resentatives 


The operatives’ rep 
intimated that they would 
submit the offer to their respective or 
ganizations and give their reply at tl 


meeting The original application of 


the weavers means an increase of 147 
per cent on standard list rate Phe 
offer of the masters is equivalent to a 
rise of about 22% per cent on existing 
wages for weavers, and about 11 p: 


cent to tapers, drp tapers, warp dre 
loon ( erlookers 


and drawet 
Spinners’ Demands 


the 
Amalgamation 


The demand of Operative Spin 
was made 
yesterday and is as folllows 

(1) An 
wages of 60 per cent 

2) Pay full 
for the annual summer holidays 

(3) Any agreement arrived at shall 
only be provisional, and we reserve the 
right to repudiate such agreement in the 
event of any other section of workers 
being granted more favorable terms 
than those which may be embodied in 
such provisional agreement. 

It will be noticed that the claim is on 
the same as that made by the 
weavers, but there is also a request fo1 
payment of wages during the summer 
holidays. It is believed that the third 
clause in the application is due to the 
fact that an effort is likely to be made 
by the cardroom workers to bring their 
level of wages nearer to that of the 
spinnners. It may be said that the ap- 
plication of the Cardroom Operatives’ 
\malgamation has not yet been handed 


ners’ known 


advance on current rate f 


ment of spinning rates 


basis 
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MILL STATEMENTS 


acct.— 
Cash Raw Total Real estate : 
Line of -——Fiscal year ——, anddebts materials, quick bldgs. and ——————— M [acellaneous. ————__. 
Nameand address of company. business. Year. Date receivable. mdse., etc assets. machinery Amount. Description 
Mills, Cotton .1920 Mar. 16 $801,616 $655,325 $1,456,941 $191,990 $538,709 Miscellaneous 
d Adams, Mass.. Cotton. -1919 Mar. 18 429,489 309,153 738,642 578,550 268,539 Miscellaneous 
wn Mfg. Co., otton 1920 Dec. 31 694,474 1,204,214 1,898,688 1,519,309 100,000 Liberty Bonds 
Pawtucket, R. I Cotton 1919 Jan. 1 424,141 $38,472 1,262,613 1,207,544 119,798 Miscellaneou 
nd Mfg. Co., Silk 1920 Jan. 2 213,819 409,329 623,148 512 
imantic, Conn Silk 1919 Jan. 2 143,667 69,132 412,799 584 
Nashawena Mills, c.&s 1920 Feb. 24 1,580,951 884,717 5,465,668 794 681,251 Miscellaneou 
New Bedford, Mass. c.&S8 1919 Feb. 25 1,431.08 4,120.8 1,919 868 87,368 Miscellaneous 
k Mills, Cotton .1919 Dec. 1 485,539 734,139 1,219,678 916 200,380 Miscellaneous 
Suncook, N. H.. . Cotton 1918 Dec 2 $53,236 936.509 1,289,745 834 98.865 Mi ineou 
S. Asbestos Co., Asbestos 1920 Jan. 1 386,271 $25,909 12,171 771,998 3,524 Miscellaneous 
Boston, Mass. . Asbestos. --1919 Jan. 1 289,764 $28,435 718,260 468,848 1514 Miscellaneous 
boro Mills, Coeeec a: sia<s 1920 Feb. 20 3,807,922 66,974 $973,996 2,064,029 49.940 Miscellaneous 
nnsboro, S. C.... . Cotton. -1919 Jan. 27 - 108,145 202.985 311,139 2,024,645 57,044 Miscellaneous 
Yottoquottoc Worsted Co., Wool -1920 Jan. i9 9560 1,488 19,048 224,500 10,778 Insurance 
Pameem, MORE cescsvcces . a 1919 Jan. 20 23,778 13,220 36,998 220,583 7,053 Miscellaneous 
Yale Knitting Co., Copies css 1920 Jan. 30 43,437 84,115 27,552 27,897 6,871 Miscellaneous 
Malden, Mass. s ORRORY i 9 oe << 1919 Jan. 31 . eras 65,738 86,451 30,186 6,744 Miscellaneous 
Taunton Knitting Co., RRs sccweds 1920 Jan. 26.. 119,040 152,318 271,358 134,788 4.356 Furniture, etc. 
TA: TO, ssdnts eae wes hie emiacace 1919 Jan. 27. . 116,891 128,957 245,848 27,027 40,987 Miscellaneou 
‘Surplus, $805,593; reserves, taxes, etc., 590,204. 








a —_——_——. Liahilities,—— 


——___—, 
Accts. payable, Surplus, 


floating and Capital profit and 
Total. funded debt stock loss, etc. 
$2. 187,646 $731,163 $460,000 $996.58 
1,585.731 657,670 460,000 468,06 
517.997 1.021.471 1,000,000 1,496,526 
£9 9F 190.623 1,000,000 599.3 
6 860 , 529 100,000 131 
15.38 » 016 400.000 155.367 
64 49 400 3,000,000 67.31 
1 813.155 2.789.023 2 000.000 »,124.133 
486,974 1,347,403 1,210,000 929,573 
595.444 1,46 290 1,219,000 923.0 
61 £92 489.296 242,400 895.897 
207,622 453,847 242,400 512,377 
487,965 427,553 6,000,000 60,414 
92,819 1,015,713 900,000 $77,107 
54,326 41,187 211,400 1,740 
64,634 60,128 200,600 3.906 
162,320 60.900 75,000 26,422 
123,381 25,800 75,000 22,585 
410,502 177,901 130,000 102,602 
$13,862 147,804 130,000 6,059 
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Scientific Humuiditying 





LUNE rrererererrn ata eta enn ttt 


ies the Cost 
of New Tanks 


What would it cost to replace all 
of your tanks? That is the sum 
you can save by painting your 
tanks in time with 


PROTECTIVE 


VUOLUUCLDUOURUUOEDEA OETA 
Seen 


















Weave room of Rey Cotton Mills, Great Falls, South Carol 
pped with “High Duty” Cramer Humidifiers 





VULUUVUADOOEA ras EO ee EEE 


The verdict concerning HumupiFiers is practically 
unanimous. It is amanufacturing axiom that most 


mills manufacturing cotton into yarn or cloth 







require an adequate, efficient, properly designed and 





We seldom hear of tanks wearing out. Instead, they rot 
away from constant contact with water, acids, alkalies, 
Soc. 


constructed air conditioning system. 





We are prepared to furnish any of the st 
met f humidifying and make an install 









CTT 


“R. I. W.” paints of special composition are absolutely 
immune to the attacks of these destructive agents, and 
thus prevent rot and save the tanks. 


n exactly fitting your needs. 


BLL 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers’ & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Send for. Color Chart and Literature 


TOCH BROTHERS 
Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and London, Eng. 







Manufacturers of 


Aeid, Alkali and Damp- 
Proof Ci ‘oatings for Floors, 
Ceilings, Walls, Vats, 
Tubs, Pipes, Tanks, ete: 

Snow White Enamel, 
Powrtite _ Roatins. Mach- 
inery 













Hil 


om 
SMM MT In eM INE 


| Special Service “VOLTAX 
MILL-WHITEST” 


Bayley equipment offers unusual service to textile 
Flat, Egg-Shell and Gloss 





mills concerned with the problems of heating, ven- 
tilating, drying and the disposal of mill wastes, 
smoke and gases. The system we install in any 
plant is designed by practical engi- 


eit 
neers for the service required. 










promptest delivery in carload or 
less car shipments. 


widths as in single. Very economical in use of power. 


The Chinook Heater 


meets the demand for fully efficient heating service because 


ts rapid and positive circulation of steam. Being free 
mm unequal expansion and contraction the Bayley 
Chinook outlasts other types of heater construction 


ee The new addition to our factory, tf 

The fg. | now completed, has tripled the out- 

sf put of the almost water white linseed : 

. =e oil used in “ Voltax Mill-Whitest.” : 

Plexiform Fan | 

= This, combined with increased : 

gives you maximum air delivery against low or medium = . . eee ° : 
high resistance, with the least amount of housing. It is erinding facilities, insures th e bon 
adaptable to high and low pressures and is almost silent in = a 
its operation. The Bayley works just as well in double = 
F 

g 


THE 


For fuller information put your 
mill problems up to us or write 


for the Bayley Bullet 


Bayley Manufacturing Co. 
732 Greenbush St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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Wie 


to the employers. The labor situation 
undoubtedly complicated by the 
varying demands, and the negotiations 
which are now taking place for a set- 
tlement will have to be very carefully 
handled if a crisis at the end of April 
is to be avoided. 


Appraisals 
of 
Industrial Properties 
for 
Insurance 
Accounting 
Taxation 
Mergers 
Reorganizations 
Bond Issues 


Prudential 
Engineering 
Corporation 


Philadelphia 
404} Builders Exchange 


New York 
Grand Central Palace 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLIES 


Big Lancashire Scheme to Encourage 
Cultivation Within British Empire 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
MANCHESTER, ENnG., April 9, 1920.— 

During the last week or two important 

meetings have been held in Manchester 

with regard to the formation of a com- 
pany for the purpose of growing cotton 

in some part of the British Empire on a 

commercial basis. The scheme is so far 

only in its initial stages and all kinds 
of suggestions are being made at the 
meetings. It has not yet been possible to 
formulate definite proposals and it may 
be a little time before the promoters are 
in a position to make public their ideas. 
Although the meetings are being held 
in the offices of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce the project is not being 
run by the Chamber itself, although it 
must be said that Edwin F. Stockton, the 
president of the Chamber, is one of the 
prime movers in the scheme. All organi- 
zations connected with the Lancashire 
cotton industry have been invited to be 
represented on the committee which is 
= dealing with the matter, but the associa- 
tions have not yet given their consent to 
the proposals being proceeded with. 

It is important to mention, however, 
that Sir Herbert Dixon, the chairman 
of the Fine Spinners’ & Doublers’ Asso- 
ciation and the chairman of the Cotton 
Re-construction Board, is taking a keen 
interest in the question, and another 
prominent Manchester business man 

who is anxious for the proposals to suc- 

ceed is Sir Edward Tootal Broadhurst, 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. 

Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., spin- 

ners and manufacturers, of Bolton and 

Manchester. 
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aNd 


ENGINEERS: 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 


‘MORSE ” DRIVES 


SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Engineering Service, Assistance, 
Bulletins 


itn — Cotton Finishers Interested 

Baltimore Montreal In addition to spinners and manufac 
Boston New York bleachers, dyers anc ishers are 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia turers, bleachers, dyers and finishers are 
Chicago Pittsburgh taking part in the discussions. It is too 
oe eo early for any details to be published, but 


Kansas City undoubtedly Lancashire men now real- 


i ut i ize that something must be done without 
(0LLLUUMAEUAUROURMED EALALLEUD COREA 






m~ delay to bring about larger supplies of 
= raw cotton. In the past Lancashire has 
LEARY & WALKER = relied upon the United States and during 
= the last few years she has failed to in- 
Engineers = crease her crops, with the result that a 
= definite shortage of raw cotton is being 
Mill Buildings 2 experienced. It is believed by the pro 
Textile Equipment 2 moters of the new venture that within 
Power Plants = the next few weeks they will be in a 
Electrifications : position to put forward their proposals 
+ sons = in such a way that they will command 
woeanR “ais 3 the support of the public of Lancashire 
= and that no difficulty will be met with in 
NEW BEDFORD MASS. = securing the money required. The cap- 
= ital of the company which is be 
Tian FFA Ha. not yet been decided, but it 
Renee ee ee ey will not be less than £10,000,000. A 
= special meeting of the committee was 
= held in Manchester on Friday last and 
= a further meeting is to be held on Tues- 

s day next. 

Looking for Mill Sites 
——— It is reported that agents of American 
OF ALI concerns have been inspecting sites in 
BOI E TYPES the neighborhood of Manchester, Eng., 
TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS where, if suitable, they will build mills. 
— It is understood that no arrangements 
THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. have been made, but the invasion of 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. the Lancashire industry by American in- 
TAMA A TO terests is looked for. 
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1920 ENLARGEMENTS 


To Textile Men planning enlarge- 
ments of their mills for 1920 we offer 
a service that includes every step in 
a building. enterprise from drawing 
the plans to installing the machines. 


Samuel M. Green Company 


Incor porated 
Engineers, Architects, Appraisers, Constructors 


Springfield, Mass. 
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JAMES W. Cox, JR. 
TEXTILE ENGINEER 


SPECIALIZING IN 
TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


*““GREATER PRODUCTION WITH PRESENT EQUIPMENT”’ 


e2 


TT 


E. Cornell University 
well Textile School 
merican Soc. Mech. Engineers 


~o 320 Broadway 
A NEW YORK CITY 
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VTTETETGCKOTCOYLATUNN POVOUCOTTOUONN COVNG COOY ENO ENPMONOOON CLIT HNN 
[UT CURT RAI ELLA te 


CLARK, MacMULLEN & RILEY, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
TEXTILE MILLS— CHEMICAL WORKS 
SITES SELECTED—- PLANTS DESIGNED 


101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 








Marion Building 
CLEVELAND 


9 TEBLAE SEU LALILLEY UNTO OCDE NE YALL 181 


eval 





ULLUISTENENT 


SOMEWHERE IN YOUR FACTORY 


You have a place for a Special Machine designed 
to increase production without loss of quality. 
Our organization, trained in building Special 
Machinery, can build such a machine for you and 
deliver it ready for use. 

Write us today 


W. M. STEELE CO. 


98-100 Beacon Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


Menem 


CLA 


THAYER P. GATES 


Consulting Engineer and Textile Specialist 


— UA 
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Mili and Power Plant Engineering Appraisal and Special Reports 


Operation and Management Production Engineering 


Textile Engineering 


Room 735 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
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LAW MPANY 


& CO 





3 SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. 

> SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
3 Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 

= Correspondence Solicited 
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are developing 50,000 





H.P. in the “ Fishing 
Creek” Plant of 
Wateree Power Co., 
Wateree, S. C., illus- 







trated above 





Each unit is a single 
runner, vertical shaft 
turbine installed in 
concrete scroll as 
shown to the right 









5 UNITS 
FURNISHED 






Write Dept. “Y” 
for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO. 38 


176 Federal St., Boston 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





York, Pa. 


405 Power Bidg., Montreal 















BRANCH OFFICES: 





a Boston Cincinnati New York St. Louis 
8 Buffalo Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
= Chicago Detroit San Francisco Washington 





WORKS: 





South Side Works 
Soho Department 


Keystone Works 





Aliquippa Works 








Eliza Furnaces and Coke Ovens 





WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Jones & Laughlin Building - Pittsburgh 
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| anes & Lani | 
Steel Company | 
Manufacturers of ; : 
_ Various Steel Products | 
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T is unfortunate that so many differ- 
ent grades of Belting come under the 


heading “ Leather Belts.” 


Compared with some leather belts Druidoak Belts 
seem to be in an entirely different class. 


“ec 


This super-belt is not made by any of the 
finished-quick ” methods, but is manufactured by 
the time-honored method of Oak-Bark ‘Tanning. 


get- 


Try a Druidoak on a hitherto troublesome drive. 
It may give you an entirely new conception of 
REAL Belt Service. 


Druidoak Belts are made in all sizes to pull anything 
from a small fan to the main drive. 


\II-I13 E.LOMBARD ST. 


4 _ BOSTON BRANCH 
<4 239-241 FRANKLIN ST. 





BALTIMORE,MD. 


EXPORT SALES DEPT. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


April 24, 1920 
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One big textile 
mill clears its 
dye - house of 
steam in iless 
than five minutes 
with a 





The Buffalo Hot Blast System saves your roof— 

eliminates condensation—prevents damaged goods 
due to dripping. 
It is positive — 
guaranteed. 





Write Dept. 73 for 
complete data. 


BUFFALO 
FORGE 
COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EXPORT BUYING MUCH 
LESS ACTIVE ON STAPLES 
Buyers Allege They ‘eee Afferd to 


Hay Asking Prices—Yarn Buying 
Continues— Mexico Competing 





xport demand shows a decided fall- 
ine off from the conditions of the last 
two weeks. It is beginning to be be- 
lieved that a great many buyers have 
to the point where they realize 
they cannot afford to pay today’s ask- 
ing prices. Demands from their cus 
tomers are for a cheaper goods than can 
be bought in this market and as long 
as the majority have a sufficient supply 
on hand for current needs they are not 
inclined to operate at today’s levels in 
view of possible future depreciation 
Notwithstanding arguments to the 
trary, the export buyer is contending 
with a great deal of insistence that prices 
have reached the top and that a change 
when it will be in a 


come 


con 


downward 
In a good many markets there 
surplus on hand and it is 
sidered poor business policy to increase 


comes 
d rection, 
is a con- 
the average cost of merchandise by buy- 
ing at today’s figures, when by waiting 
| is a possibility of averaging down 
the general level. 


there 


South America Moderate 


South America while not 
large individually aggregate a very r« 
Conditions in different 
markets 


ales to 


spectable total. 


South American 


vary. Ven 
ezuela is buying fair quantities while 
Colombia is particularly active. Other 


South American markets are not operat 
ing with as much vigor as in the recent 
past. Prints at new prices do not ap 
pear very attractive to the majority of 
toreign buyers and the same is true of 


majority of lines at 


stapl« 


current 
ires 
China Not Buying 

No further business is reported from 
hina and it is evident that 
ms conc rning the few 
effect that they 
modi and 


the predic 
sales made to 
were simply 
indicative of 
development into a general 
being fulfilled. There is 
no evidence that China buyers arc 
willing to approximate selling ideas in 
his market. It is true that statistically 
this country is strong and it is hoped 
that with the progress of 
necessity for merchandis« bring 
buyers into the market. Fluctuations in 
exchange, however, are not 

active operations and 

tation obtains the 

not likely to have 
effect. 


were not 


buying 
vement are 


events the 
will 


conducive 
as long as this 
statistical status 


a predominating 


Yarns Sales Encouraging 
Chere continues to be a fairly activ: 
mand for hosiery yarns 
of this request 
America, but it is 
further sales 
with China 
rns have 


Che major 
from South 
reported that 
consummated 
Comparatively few weaving 
been sold in any quarter 
abroad, but the exporter seems more 
alive to the possibility of a scarcity of 

rtain counts of knitting yarns than is 
the domestic knitter. The latter is wait 
ing until he determines fully with regard 
to the character of the demand for his 
product and notwithstanding the prophe- 
cies of sellers that certain popular 
counts will be absolutely impossible to 
secure, owing to the fact that many 
spinners have changed their machinery 


comes 
also 


have been 


LOTTON MANUFACTURES 


on to other qualities of yarns are run 
ning the risk of inability to obtain yarns 
when they need them or of paying ex 
orbitant prices for small amounts that 
may be available, 

It is declared that this country is at 
present comp¢ 
from Mexico 


tition to a certain 
Che latter is s¢ 
merchandise t 


feeling 
degree 
ing a fair yardage of 
South America, 
and evidently prices are more satisfa 


btained in the Unit 


particularly in prints 


tory than can be o 


States. Little 1s said regardir quaint) 
but it is apparent that the goods whicl 
are changing hands fill th ill with the 


South American buyer and that he is 
taking the lower priced goods, even 
though they ma 
merit of well 


y not have the intrinsi 


l-known American lines 


BOLL WORM QUARANTINE 


Texas and Louisiana to Cooperate with 
Federal Horticultural Board 

The States of 
will co yperate 
Horticultural 
and 
terminate and 
spread of the 


Tex iS al d 





fully with th 
Board in restrictive regu 
desi 

prevent the further 
pink bollworm, as a ré 


lations quarantine ened to ex 


sult of hearings held recently by the 
Federal Board. Not only will the num 
ber and extent of non-cotton areas he 


increased, but the vi and otton oil mills 


known to have received seed from in 


fected zones within the last three years, 


will be surrounded by regulated zones 
in which cotton will be raised only un 
der full control of the state and Fed 
eral authorities; the se zones around 
cotton oil mills in Texas and Louisiana 


a radius of 10 miles, while the 


around 


will have 
infected cotton areas 1n 
width miles 
The non-cotton areas in Louisiana are 


ZOUCS 


Texas will have a 


the Parishes of Cameron, Calcasieu and 
Jefferson Davis, and, as these includ 
a considerable arca hevond tl k1 
infestation, the requirement of a regu 
lated zone surrounding them leemec 
unnecessary 

The non-cotton areas 1 | in 
clude all portions of tl ntics oO 
Jefferson, Chambers, Galvestor Bra 
ZOria, Harris. I iberty, Fort B nd Jas 
per and Newton. The State of Texas 


will maintain and continue the non 
cotton zone established for the last two 
years at Hearne, and the non-cotton 


zone established for 1918, including the 
Counties of Presidio and Brewster in 
the Great Bend of the Rio Grande, 
will continue the quarantine covering 
Valverde, and Maver ck (our 
the basis of a 
extending 
Mexican 
making 


and 


Kinney 
ties on non-cotton zone, 
inward five miles from. the 


border of these counties, and 


a regulated zone of the portion 


of these counties outside of the border 
areas mentioned 


The Fi deral 
tentatively 


Horticultural Board has 
advised that these regula 
tions and quarantines will make it pos 
sible for the other 
South, which have 
antine or 


cutton states in the 
already 
contemplating issuing 
quarantine against Texas and | 
on account of the pink bollworm, to 
the Federal quarantine as fully 
meeting the 


issued quar 
such 
uisiana 


accept 
limiting 
their quarantine action to the areas and 
products covered by the quarantines es 
tablished by the states of Texas and 
Louisiana in co-operation with the Fed 
eral Horticultural Board 


needs, or at least 


LITTLE ACTIVITY SEEN 
IN COTTON GOODS LINES 


Both Buyers and Sellers Against Long 
Distance Contracts—Prices Strong 
Overall Craze Minimized 
i 4 > ods N 
h h s LOT ) 
( mark and the se wh ere ire 
2 red l Litir | I 
than in ext ‘ 1 1 
\ ‘ ( 
1 s on ¢ r 
oO vy ft s th ll for 
distan Ir] 1 in 
s detern he bulk « ‘ 
whi ( ot wilh k k 
¢ ( 1 N h 
are ing s for goods extending up to 
the end ( h 
sales ha 1 made | | 
rl s particularly he pri 
market in which 1 h ‘ 
done this week for del I 54 
1921 Th S do Ihe | 
I i¢ h Weve! i I ( | l id 
nst such long dis ( onti nd 
hough rtain mills a 1 h 
el us s sell ahe i S Ive 
re willing to pla rs the great m 
jority ( esigi thems« Oa 
more conservative attitude even though 


they admit the possibility 


goods later on 


No Weakness in Prices 
Not in any direction is there evider 


ondition has not brought out any 
dence of a desire on the pat if second 


liquidate their holdings Ch 


( regarded ne of the strongest 
( men 1 he ( ition, I 
has be known d concede 
lat 1 U\ have ire ock 
hla 1 ( ordin \ ( ( ( cyve 
hey would not be k listribt 

] itima Vay I th word 
ese ods wert Ought simply to turn 
ver at a profit and the fact that there 
s an absence « pprehension on the 
part of holders is accepted as 

ood sign for the futur But ever 
hese factors are not inclined to operat 
as extensively as in the past fev 
months. There is good se f such 
an attitude for when the prices that art 
necessary to pay ine taker » account 
it 1S appreciated that it requires at i] 
normal amount to finance t1 wChOt 
which under mor irdinary condition 
were con idered 1 mere hagatelle The 


merchant, therefore, thinks ibout 


twice 


reasin stock at 200 300 per ent 
increase in the gverebate ume of 
] 
on invoived 








Comparative Quotations 
Last 
Apr. 22 year 
Spot cotton, N. Y 41.75 28.20 
Print cloth 
‘ , “ ‘ 
1~60 a 
’ 8 1 i ‘ 
’ f { i 
Br I I 
f 1 yd 7 12% 
r 4 is ) ‘ 
Be 48x48, 4 tly 1% 
Pobacc ths 
48x44, 7 f . 
st I 40x40 ; ’ i 64 
Drills 7-in 3 yd Net 16 %4¢ 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo) 5 
Tickings, 8-0z 27 
Standard Prints 12% « 
Standard Staple Gingham 27% 17% 
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Merchants in the cottun goods trade 


gard the “ wear overalls” moveme1 











is worthy of httle consideration as 
actor influencing market conditio1 
They admit th it is in evidence a 
thes lings proving then \ 
o be evidencs the reve t ] 
l mate 111 £ S X1s 
) s h f ‘ carried 
1) i nvel I 
5.3 Ve etter 
| 1 mark ty fi 
e, howeve hat aze 1 
( rie 1 I I | 1 \ el 
t 10 inert e pric ( 
necessity instead of eliminating 
luxury whi is the true definition of 
economy \s for the possrbility of any 
Cl ral t ndene \ { Weal oOovel ills, th 
sti OS of the market would 
solute ) ch a f 
were prevalent. It is believed, howev« 
that the movement is the forerunner oft 
ttempts that may be mor d 
practical to prevent the further advance 
prices. It is the conclusion of car 
ful judges of the situation that price 
Nay | ically reached the top ind 
he h there mav be increases in the 
price of cotton it is felt that they will 


a lack of 1 


ind that 


manutacturel 


be only temporary 


sponse on th part of 
will 
constantly 
hand it is admitted that 
i recession 1s 


make it impossible to maintain 
level. On the oth 
the likelihood 


small 


maintenance 


highet 
1f any material 
line with the probable 
price it le 


ipproximately present 


raw material 


The print cloth market this week | 
rere ot Vel moderate proportior 
hough certain transactions have beet 


closed that would indicate the nec« 


for goods on the part of the converter 
Certain 68 72s have been bought f 
delivery up to 1921 but this is not the 
1 il on and print clot! ! 
partaking ¢ the same attitude on the 
irt of el as prevails on so many 
her line The duck market is de 


pressed so far as demand is concerned 


nd while prices do not show any pat 


ular falling off the existence of Go 
crnmen urpluses 1s recognized as a 
fair argument that may continue in 
force for some time to come The cde 


colored goods is evidenced 
in the rapidity with which odd 
goods are picked up when offered in the 


makes little dif 


mand for 
lots of 
primary market It 
whethe1 they are seconds or 
hort leneths there is little difficulty in 
disposing of the small amounts that are 
vailable. The sold ahead condition of 
this cla of mills is such that 
re keeping their eyes open for anything 


ference 


buyers 


that the may 


ut their 


secure in order te piece 
requirements 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
We have 
for the | 
help the 


een on a business orgy 
or two and it 


most of us to take the Keeley 


veal would 


cure conservatism. This comes 
from one of the most conservative 
raders in the cotton goods market 


This attitudg on the part of sellers 
is becoming more general and the ex 
pression is frequently heard, “It 1s a 


time to steer close to shore 

Factors in the commission trade are 
endeavoring to keep their business as 
liquid as possible, paying particular at- 
tention to their bank balances. This is 
an anchor to windward thrown out in 


case of industrial storms. 
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Do your workmen take the time 
to wash up before they go home? 
eanliness on the part of your workmen is a matter of giving 


them washroom facilities that make it easy for them to remove 


f their toil in a few minutes, and with 


and so forth, where Speakman 

e been installed, the shop sick list 
vorkers are always on their toes. 

Toned Up in Ten Minutes.” It tells 


rial showers and wash-ups. Your name 


ard will do 


Speakman Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 


And Wash-Ups 
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The proof of immortality} - 


| Fo 
Built fe 
} of rows 
either f 
| double 
| wing 
| up to ; 
| wide. 
ber a 1 
| ments. 
Machi: 
chinery 


IL. F. 


lies in our willingness to back up 
with our maintenance system the 






4-in-1 Multiple Fuse 


After a burnout, all you do is to give the 
ferrule a quarter turn, and a new fuse 
element is in circuit—all you need is your 
hands. When all four elements are used, 
your dealer or jobber replaces the shell with 
a new four-element fuse, at the lowest cost 
of any fuse in the market. In a word you 
buy an Atlas fuse once; after that it is up 
to us. 


Approved by both the Underwriters’ and 
Factory Mutual Laboratories in the various 
capacities as shown by their published 
listings. Orders accepted subject to ap- 
proval in all sizes—250 to 600 volts. wna 








Send for samples, prices, and comparative 
statement showing costs of all makes of 
fuses based on authentic laboratory tests. Give 
name of your electrical dealer or distributor. 


MULTIPLE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Sales Office, 450 Fourth Ave., New York 
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There is a REVOLATOR Sas oa 
Kind of Piling 








Combination hand or motor 
operated. 


tering requirements 
Motor Op erat 


or Open End Bases 





Revolvable base. “ Steel 


Near view of Revolvable costs lower 
Rase which greatly facili Send 
tates loading and unload 
ing. See how the whole 
upper atructure of _ the 
Revolvable tupe machine 
may be _ revolved either 
way on ita ball-bearing 
center without disturbing 
the lower floor-base 


REVOLVATOR and how you can use it. 
REVOLVATOR CO. 


Garfield Ave. 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Motor operated. 


Don’t change your piling or tiering to suit 
peculiarities of a piling machine You may 
from Nine Standard Models a REVOLVATOR 
which will exactly suit your particular piling or 


REVOLV eo are made for Hand Operation, 
1 and Combination Hand or Motor 
Operatic mn, all with either Revolvable, non-Revolvable 


Speed up your piling, reach that seemingly 
available storage space with a Revolvator. One man 
can take it any places A REVOLVATOR is the 
Giant” that makes piles higher and labor 


for Catalog. It tells more about 


Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


REVOLVATOR 
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Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers’ Agents of 
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General Mill Supplies 
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Roll Coverers—Tools and 
Supplies 


aL 


Specialties 


Cocheco Short Lap Leather Belt 


and 


Worrall Bros.’ Comber Needles 


and Pins 


39 Exchange Place 


wT 


Providence, R. I. 


=n 
















“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 









































| For Multiple Stitching 
'Built for all purposes where a number 
} of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitc h, single thread chain, 
jdouble thread chain, or lock stitch, 
| sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
sup to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
lwide. Furnished with any desired num- 
| ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
|ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and desigh special ma- 
chinery. 


iL. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S.A. 
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| The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 
| 
: 
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After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 

—an important feature of this 
spool. 
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Prompt Deliveries 
Macrodi Fibre Company 
Weonsocket, Rhode Island 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & C0. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


Brown and Bleached 
| Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longcloths 
Lawns and Nainsooks 
For Home and Export Markets 
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Steele By-Products 
Company, Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. 
DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades Pickings 
Loose Linters 


Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types 
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GODSEY & FRY 


(Established 1901) 


Repairers of Electrical Machinery = 
and Elevators of All Makes 
Agents for THE WARSAW ELEVATOR CO. 
718 E. CARY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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It is remarkable to learn for what 
a short distance ahead a good many 


prominent factors are providing. This 
course is largely induced by the ab- 
normal cost of cloths. A moderate 


purchase which two or three years ago 
cost a few hundred dollars now 
amounts to a good many thousand dol- 
lars and it is natural for the operator 
to hesitate about making such commit- 
ments. The principle is frequently 
adopted by sellers that they prefer to 
make modest profits rather than specu- 


late with the attendant risk. It is 
pointed out that if large profits are 
made a very large proportion must be 


given to 
is grave 
amounts. 

The practice of selling goods “at mill” 
instead of f.o.b. mill particularly 
advantageous at the present time, as it 
allows the mill to charge the goads, 
while individual arrangements can be 
made with customers. 

The attitude of certain sellers to 
shorten discounts is explained not as a 
desire to secure increased interest from 
the buyer, but for the express purpose 
of discouraging speculation and really 
doing the buver a inculcag 
ing a spirit of conservatism. 

Little effect upon the denim market 
can be produced by any increased de- 
mand resulting from the “ wear-over- 
all” craze. Goods are not to be had 
at any price except at such late deliv- 
eries that a change in price is impos- 
sible. Sellers agree that it would be 
far better if a campaign were started 
to restrict the purchase of luxuries, 
rather than one which gives the retailer 
an opportunity profiteer neces- 
sities. 


the Government, 
possibility of 


and also there 


losing sizable 


is 


SCTVICE by 


to on 

Preliminary drafts 
of a new cotton duck list in which 
there are likely to be a good many ad- 
justments. It is proposed to eliminate 
certain qualities of which there is little 
sale and for this purpose a question- 
naire is being sent to duck manufac- 
turers asking for the amount of goods 
of every number, width, etc., produced. 

Sales of certain lines of duck below 
the present of cotton continue 
be made in the selling market and the 
situation is very irregular. It is likely 
to take considerable time to remove 
these disturbing elements. 


are being made 


cost to 


President Dexter Speaks 
Over 100 members and guests of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
were entertained by an interesting ad 
dress by President Henry C. Dexter 
his recent European trip, at the dinner 
held last Saturday at the Narragansett 


on 


Hotel, Providence, R. I. Had it been 
formally announced in advance _ that 
President Dexter was to have spoken 
there would undoubtedly have been a 
larger attendence, despite the fact that 
the proximity of the convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 


facturers was a hindering factor. It is 
planned to hold the next meeting and 
dinner either at the Narragansett Hotel 
at the Pomham Club the third Satur- 
day in May, and the regular June and 
annual meeting will be at the Pomham 
Club the third Saturday of that month. 


or 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Richard 
formerly treasurer of the W. & R. 
Manufacturing Co., Frankford, spinners 
of wool carpet yarns, has announced 
that he is continuing the business of that 
company in his own behalf at the same 
address, Tacony street and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He will operate under 
the name of the Norell Mills. 


Ford, 
Ford 
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| L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 




















: 254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 

| CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 

354 Fourth Avenue 

NEW YORK CITY 
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; G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 

= Commission Merchants 

= 290 Broadway NEW YORK 

= COTTON DUCK 

s SAIL WIDE ARMY 

101A TET 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 
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mm P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. | 
aie? PAPER SPOOLS | 
‘Cecendmaiienamtinies eee, ee 
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FRESH WATER 


PEARL BUTTONS 
BLUEBIRD BRAND ALL SIZES 
Fisheye and Staple Patterns 2 
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Iowa Pearl Button Co. 
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MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming and 
splicing threads for hosiery and underwear manu 
facturers. Accurate color matching. Prompt 
deliveries. 


onl A peti sue 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 
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Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


‘““No Seams or Rivets 
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TESTING ‘APPARATUS | 


For 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


“NO-WASTE” 


Seamless 


ROVIN G CANS 


all 


ctical experience has taught mill men in all 
that ultimate economy can be 


ountry 


Seamless roving cans have a repu- 
smoothness wherever roving cans 


1 


ith an equipment of “ NO-WASTE” 


ke a strictly hig sh 
r car, doffing trucks and special shape 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street 


DYE JIG! 





MTT eM 









grad plain fibre body or 


Somerville, Mass. 


For Dyeing Sample Pieces of 
Cotton Goods up to 10” wide 


ADE of cast ire The 
dye bath may - he ated 
steam o t 


by either 
It is “= ¢ with a waste pipe, 
rollers, and reverse ocar mech- 


anism. Tension on ne goods is 
regulated by weights sus pended 
Ere ym levers of upper rolls. The 
hree rolls in the bath are made 
of wood. The driving rolls are 


fluous liquor from the cloth. 
Manufactured by 
. 
Cummings 


Machine Works 


110 High Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RELIANCE 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 


For orice and particulars address 


Reliance Machine 


Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 


rubber, and squeeze the super- 


Hepner pen 


YARNS and CLOTH © 


ALFRED SUTER 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


33 


i 
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Hot Plate Press 


Mt] 


\ 


FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 


NUL 
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FITTED Tener 
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WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE 
NO. 5000 


To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a runing yard or meter 
of cloth of any width without calculation or use of weights. 
Used by the Bureau of Standards, War and Navy Depts., Textile Mills, etc. 


ahtaiuatl mae Ae CO. 92 snes Street, » ow York 
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Built for Hard Service 
Hill’s Dye House Cans 


Our method of construction gives excep- 
tional durability. Made from the best 
galvanized sheet iron — all rings riveted 
into can and then soldered. The bottom 
is locked on to the ring ina way to make 
it practically indestructible. Nothing 
like them for handling wet warps. 




















SEND 





FOR BOOKLET 







James Hill Mfg. Co. Providence, R. 1. 





OCOD C000 SUMARIO 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


MT Le 
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DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DosBirs 


TrRE Duck LOOMs. 
MEDIUM AND HEAvy DucK LOOMS. 


yn mes ns» EN A ER RR A A 6 A 8 A 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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DYE= In All Shapes for 
TUBS All Purposes 


Woolford Dye Tubs and 


Tanks are built in any 








shape or size, of white cedar 


or any other kind of wood 


- GWoolfordWoodTankMfg.Co. 


Established 1854 
Lincoln Bldg. Philadelphia Pa 
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m™) GERMAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Less Waste —Cleaner Yarns | Statement by Privy Councillor Semlinger, 
; | Managing Director of Spinning Plant 
BY USING | (By VA ral Correspo len 


f 


ATHERTON. 


Improved 


MunicH, March 19.—Although Gov- 
ernment control of cotton was lifted in 
| February of last year the industry is not 
\turning out more than one-quarter of 
|the average annual production of pre- 
| war years, says Privy Councillor Hein- 
rich Semlinger, director general of the 
Mechanical Cotton Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mill at Bamberg, in a statement sent 


r G id 
’ out to the stockholders of his company. 


IN ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS While the German cotton industry has 

= , been very prosperous of late, as far as 
it could produce, there will be a change, 
| Herr Semlinger thinks, to hard times— 
{hard in so far as there will be no ab- 


ans 


aM 


sorbing market for goods that will 
eventually be produced. 
People have been “starved,” are ac- 


tually bare. Those who have money 
have been buying the little which Ger- 
man mills were able to produce. Those 
people paid any price they were asked. 
As a result there was prosperity, limited, 
| however, to a restricted area. 

Herr Semlinger does not believe the 
undersized cotton crop will cause any 
| shortage. He assumes a reduced con- 
sumption of cotton by the world’s mills. 
Even if the latest crop yields five or six 
million bales less than the average peace 

vear, the shortage will not be felt, as 
Russia, Germany, Austria and even 
France will be running only a fraction 
of the spindles that were revolving in 
Herr Semlinger points to 


a ; 





| peace times. 


yet 





| : : : 
mills have adopted this device, on| England, saying she consumed one mil 
a unt of the big saving in good stock, at Be ' ; hoo Sec ° 1915 
high price of cotton, and its ability to take lion bales less than in J 
ut more foreign matter than other Grid 
B The good cotton passes along in lap | Cannot Raise Money 
- tead of being knocked into mote box and ; 
| for picker waste | \s to why the normal number oi 
oe car tone Uo te cee o aye, bat | spindles are not running, Herr Sem- 
OUR | linger says only the strongest concerns 
|in the business are able to raise money 
Positi i he price of hich is al 
ositive Split Lap |: pay the price of cotton, which is al 
P t most prohibitive in view of the rate of 
reventer exchange. Besides, there is the shortage 
i ps 90% of a a ee ne by |of coal which embarrasses the resump- 
5 away wit € eu at ront : ¢ ° . . 
; lender rolls, it allows quantities of | tion of normal production in all the in- 
a matter to drop through to floor as|dustries of Europe. The latter trouble 
j yasses over this grating. . as 
i Pres ‘oo | was even more pernicious in its effects 
i A h Pi C id B C than the high price of cotton, the writer 
; therton Fin Gri ar Company thinks. Reciting the experiences of his 
a L. D. ARMSTRONG, President own plant, Herr Semlinger writes: 
‘ Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. “As to the fuel situation there is no 
i —____!_!_____4H4 — ) improvement discernible or to be ex- 
' a .| pected. A great number of spinning and 
| weaving mills had to shut down and 
REFLECTOR | were forced out of business. Even we, 
: although using water power only, were 
i b ’ 
i FLUSH RECEPTACLES forced to run only half days last sum- 
LAMP GUARDS |mer. Last December we had to close 
| down our Weaving mill, not because we 
CURRENT TAPS could not run the machinery but because 
we had no fuel to warm the shops. The 
SOCKETS hands could not possibly work in cold 
Pp | rooms. We tried our best to obtain coal 
LUGS AND CAPS |for heating purposes, explaining the 


matter to the authorities, but it did not 
| do us any good.” 






LT 


LAS 





Comparison of Prices 
Herr Semlinger, in sheer consterna- 
tion, compares the present price of 110 
marks for high class American and of 
more than 200 marks per kilogram for 






HARVEY HUBBELL, INC. 










BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | high class Egyptian cotton with the 
Hau duasauaseetnvsagaadtgengasangnvaacenyeasnneptagrnnsangycasnar to tiitit 2|maximum price during the American 

civil war, when, in 1865, cotton was 

pee 3 marks per pound. He recalls he 


8) | bought 100 bales of American cotton at 
f) | 30,000 marks in Bremen before the wart 
| while now he has to pay almost two and 
|a half million marks for the same quai 

tity. Under the circumstances only the 
exceptionally strong will be able to fi 
nance their own cotton purchases 
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Kawtide and Leather 


CARLAND 
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GARLAND MFG. CO. 
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E. S. DRAPER 
Landscape Architect and City Planner 
11 East 5th Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

We take pleasure in announcing the removal of our Offices and 
Drafting Rooms to 11 East 5th Street, opposite rear of City Hall, 
one block from the Square, where we will occupy the entire second 
floor of a building remodeled to suit our requirements. 

_ We feel that we are in much better position to serve our clients 
with ample facilities for our present large force of engineers, de- 
Signers, and draftsmen, and opportunity for further expansion. 

_ We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to our many 
clients for their co-operation and interest in our work. This has 
been directly responsible for the unprecedented expansion of our 
professional practice and for the growth of personnel within a 
few years to the largest landscape organization in the South and 
one of the few extensive and well-balanced organizations in the 


professional practice of landscape architecture and city planning 
in this country. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 507 5th AVENUE 


TA t 1 1 


The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 








TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 








LOOM PICKERS , 
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HE American Woolen 

Co. produces fabric in 
great volume, millions of 
yards a year. Its product 
is of timely design and 
dependable quality. The 
American Woolen Co. is 
an institution with a pur- 
pose to give to the com- 
munity, to the world, the 
best service possible with 
54 modern mills under 
unified direction and 
manned by more than 
40,000 skilled workers. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company 
of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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| -s«.:~&P. STEVENS & CO. 
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| Commission Merchants i 

z 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | ' 
NEW YORK nd 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS iy 


51 AND 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK i 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 9“ 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 2s 

FOR FINISHERS OF ly tf 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS il m 
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Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, bui!. to handle all kinds 


of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 
us to-day. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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: "DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. ol : 
_ Dry Goods Commission Merchant 


| NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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~W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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HOCKANUM “ASSOCIA TION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


3 HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANIES. 
THE SPRINGVILLE MEG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Fine Fancy Worsteds |“ PERSEVERANCE 
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Salesrooms PERSEVERANCE WORSTED 


25 Madison Ave. New York oe Rat | 






shown, and certain new special lines are 
anticipated sooner or later. There 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 
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; the demands mn the cutting trade make Waiting for a Change h 
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sent contains elements of strength a comparative detriment to business led = : . ; atters, th injure nes 
+_.: - + + or . ALLE ONnSPICUOUS n the Wal I rl \ 
lying surface conditions that ap- The average demand for fall is pra ; a , or sympathy 
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—— . - Hence, fears of sudden change are less ruptions t e flow of goods have beet Es 7 
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' : . widely heic an they were requent v uration almost 
ulitions that old line sellers believe . Se - | a een me, in or out of season 
ontinuous chaos, since first rep 
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han last. There is a limit to Men’s Wear Trade Notes Es 1 the eff Dress Goods Trade Notes 
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low operating are making their an arrangement of liquidation of ’ e cloak d suit trade 
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dyes are now more than half 1921, lines earl sual, and Certain othe uld their fire else will it | 
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stripes and attractive plaids are time by vote of the corporation. 
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not been inclined to complain, and the 
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\ Superior 
Wood Roll 


\ Service 


Rodney Hunt Wood Roll 
Blueprints link up the work 
of Rodney Hunt Expert 
Roll Makers with the ac- 

tual performance of Hunt Wood = 
The Blueprint Specification sheets S 
in transmitting dimensions, pro- 
convenient records of dimensions ordered, provide 


- € 
ide 
means of keeping accurate service records of individual rolls and 
service records that form a basis for improvement of future rolls 


Rolls 


errors 





ninate 


through changes indicated as desirable, either in material or 
construction 

Mill Superintendents and 
nize this important 
Roll Destruction 


Master Mechanics have been quick to recog- 
ting link ’’ between Roll Construction and 
We are pioneers in maintaining Roll Service Records 


* connec 


A for the benefit of roll use Be sure you take advantage of this service AY 
ES —there’s no charge for it : 
Are you receiving “‘ Rodney Hunt Roll Turnings,”’ our monthly publi- 


cation If not, you should be—it has 


care of wood rolls 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


WATER POWER DEPARTMENT TEXTILE MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT 


many real suggestions for the 









Complete equipment from dam to Specializing. 
Tail Race. Fulling Mills. So 
Washers = 


Turbine Water Wheels. 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. 
Hoists, 


For woven, knit, pile and felt 
fabrics in the string. 
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Head Gates, Penstocks, 


etc. 


REGISTERED 
ROLLS __ 
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_ Tentering and Drying Machines 
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Crabbing Machines 
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Db. R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Is it Any Wonder the 
Dodge Rag or Shoddy Picker 
is Popular? 


In the first place, the Dodge Picker will handle any kind 
of stock, from the coarsest to the finest. Secondly, it 
doesn’t require a fire-proof gauze room and thus saves 
considerable floor space; fire hazard with a Dodge Picker 
is reduced to a minimum. 


“ Bit” attachment enables the Dodge to produce stock 
higher in quality and greater in uniformity. 
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Chen, too, machine has an improved condenser which 1s 
non-clogging. Picked stock is always in sight of operator 
and easily removed. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 


Pickers, Bagging Machines and Picker 
E | Pins. Cylinder Coverings a Specialty. 


High Carbon Steel Wire Drawn to Order 


C. S. DODGE - - 


Agent: W. J. 





Canadian Westaway Co., 


Montreal, Que. 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., or 
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: Packed in the Best Packages 
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WILSON 
AMERICAN 
HICKS 


for 
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Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. CHARLES W. NORTH, 
C.D. TAYLOR, GAFFNEY, S. C., Southern Representative 
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LOWELL, MASS. 


Write Us 
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Manufacturers of Plain and Fancy 
Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux and 
Fancy Piece dyed fabrics for Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s wear. Uniform 
cloths a specialty. 

Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving and 
Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 
- Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 
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MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 





New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 





= : (Vice-President and General Manager) 
=— Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 3 
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Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 






Trade Mark Registered 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 


“"" TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
Broad Street New York 
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one Main 3592 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
*ARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Velours 
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CONFER ON WOOL REBATES 


Returns to Growers of Excess Profits of 
the 1918 Clip 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 23—The 
Department of Agriculture has 
nounced the results of a_ hearing 
Washington, called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, on matters pertaining to 
the valuation and handling of the 1918 
wool clip. The hearing was granted in 
response, primarily, to numerous re- 
quests by Texas wool growers but it 
developed into a consideration both of 
territory wool shipped to Government 


an 
in 


distributing centers in 1918 and fleece 
wool. The complaint of the Texas 
growers, primarily, is that too large 


deductions for dirt and other impurities 
were made in valuing Texas wool and 


that, therefore, the growers received too 
little for their wool. 

On the questions relating to fleec 
wool the Bureau of Markets made a 
report showing the work of securing: 
sworn reports, auditing. them and col 
lecting excess profits which will be re 
turned to the growers. It was shown 
that, in addition to the 3,600 countr 
dealers to whom permits were issued 


the Bureau 


by the War Industries Board, 


of Markets has discovered about 800 
country dealers who operated without 
permits. The bureau has secured reps 

from all of the large central dealers and 
has nearly completed its audits. Many 
of these large dealers, however, have 
been holding excess profits amounting to 
about $533,000 pending decision of the 
Treasury peewee ment as to whether or 
not income tax will be collected on thes« 
sunis. he Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ruled, on April 9, that payment 
of income tax on excess profits on 1918 


wool will not be 
ment is made 
according to 
the 1918 cilip 


insisted on where pa\ 
to the Bureau of Markets 


the regulations governing 


The report showed a total of over 
$1,000,000 in excess profits to be collected 
and distributed to growers, on reports 
submitted by the dealers themselves 

In addition to the Secretary of Agri 
culture, officials of th 3ureau of 


Markets and representatives of the wool 
growers, there were in attendance at the 
hearing Bernard M. Baruch, formet 
chairman of the War Industries Board; 
Lewis Penwell, former chief of the wool 
section; Judge Edwin B. Parker, a 
former member of the board; Charles ] 
Nichols, formerly wool administrator 
for the War Department; representa 
tives of the Quartermaster General’s of 
and a number of members of Con 

\ll of these exhibited the keen 
in the collection of excess 
wool profits and pledged full support to 
the Department of Agriculture 
forcing the regulations 


fice ; 
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Wool Prices 


Germany Discusses 


WasHinoton, D. C., April 23.—Ac 
cording to word reaching the Depart 
ment of Commerce, there has been « 
siderable discussion in the National As 
sembly of Germany concerning the pr 
ent high prices of wool. The Minister 


of National Economics has stated, the 


report says, that Germany is at present 
only able to produce 15 per cent of the 
amount of wool required and, therefore, 


she depends absolutely on the import of 


foreign materials and is thus forced to 


accept the foreign prices. The report 
says that Germany had to abandon her 
own directing prices The export 


of wool is strictly forbidden and any 
such transaction is considered illicit 
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‘DOBBINS 
SOAP MFG. 


OMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
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P VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80° Wide 


Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. 
Mascher & Turner Sts. 
(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 — Better quality, less waste, fewer 


slubs in finished sliver 


are the results obtained by our method of dyeing, 
and we invite you to convince yourself by comparisons. 


These 


We solicit problems in blending and mixtures. 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


ROY & SON co. 
Grinders 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, 





MASS. 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR | 


Noils and Cardings 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 


119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 
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The Attention of Manufacturers 
Is Invited to Our New 
Model K 


HUA 


Producing a fabric without lines, 
using a latch needle, permitting speed 
of production, the making of heavy 
» heels and toes and perfect plaiting. 


Increased width of top and a greatly 
pronounced loose course for looping 
are features of great value. 





Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 










Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
Main and McNab Streets 1006 Realty Building 
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HOSIERY MARKET 
RETAINS STRENGTH 





Lack of Buying Has No Depressive Ef- 
ect Upon Prices—Knitters Adopt 
Stand-Pat Policy 


hile there is no real life to trading 
an’ the market as a whole is devoid of 
features, hosiery is remaining particu- 
la firm so far as sellers’ ideas of 
yalues are concerned. For the last sev- 
el weeks there has been somewhat 
of a pressure on the part of buyers to at 
least soften if not break levels, but 
thus far their attempts have not been 
productive of any real success. Knit 
goods men in their various meetings are 
lmost a unit in expressing the belief 
that the current strength will continue 
for the greater part of the year, and they 
sav this in face of the knowledge that 
I rs are giving evidence of operating 
particularly conservative manner. 
Whether or not demand during the 
remainder of the year is to run as 
strongly to the finer gauges as it has in 
the last few months is a matter of con 
rable doubt at this time. One thing 
is certain, and that is that increasing 
rest is being shown in the lower 
grades and there is an increasing num- 
f buyers making inquiry for mer- 
chandise to retail at a price. The econ 
movement gaining a foothold in 
this countrv, and finding a voice in the 
alls” movement, may find 
converts among the women of the 
will turn from the expen 


ir over 


T\ whi 

silk lines 

ry It cannot be expected, how 
that the lack of 

lines will ever be sufficient to leave a 
lus of such merchandise in the mar 

k Phe 


interest in silk 


ituation in silks is less acute 
een during the previous few 
many of the mills are con- 
y behind on deliveries and are 
of the market so far as the taking 


new business is concerned for the 


several months. 


Buyers More Conservative 


here is no doubting the fact that 
rs are showing more conservatism 
n their attitude toward adding to their 
The belief is gain- 
adherents among jobbers that prices 


ngs of hosiery 


e reached the top and that instead of 


further increases any changes will be 
nward 
natural that they 


ous to place orders now for any 


should not be 


ge amount 


1 


| until forced in, in the belief that 
later on they may be able to operate at 


re advantageous levels 


his attitude of the buyers is causing 
‘reat concern among the majority of 
ters, and most of the latter have 
policy and art 
buyers find it 


pted the stand pat 
until 


1 
» re-enter the 


tent to watt 


ong manufacturing position Phe 
not sold to capacity to the end of 
e exception, and the mill 
deliveries is al- 
What is more, 


1S a ral 
is not behind on 
an equal rarity. 


of the mills find any improvement 
the delivery of their raw materials 
yarns, though compared with early in 
year the hosiery plants are much 
ter off in this respect. 


» the lower priced cotton, 


With such a belief in mind, 


of merchandise for later 
very and will hold out of the mar- 


( market. In 
stand they are strongly fortified by 


Summed up, 


the mills are sold to capacity for as long 
ahead as they care to be, their produc- 
tion is not materially increasing and 
their production costs are no lower; 
thus, they are strongly intrenched to 
meet a period of quiet operations 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
Stockholders of Emery-Beers Co., 
Inc., distributors of Onyx hosiery, will 
meet on Monday at the offices of the 
corporation, 1107 Broadway, to considet 
a proposal to change the name of the 
company to Emery & Beers Co., Inc 
On Tuesday the law placing restric 
tions upon imports of 
France went into effect. Silk hosiery 
is among the articles of which imports 
are forbidden. 
Dyestuff dealers are reported to bé 
experimenting with the blending of col 


ors for new effects in heather mixtures 


for woolen hosiery for the coming sea 


son. Knitters are expecting such lines 


to be even more popular than they wer 
during the recent cold months 


Factors in the hosiery trade reported 


a tendency toward active interest in 
the cheaper lines. 
are reported quiet, and it is stated one 
mill recently started working only 
davs a week because of slow buying. 

A mill recently 
$3.75 for a boys’ 
in 1,000 dozen lots 
to accept, stating they probably 
have to raise their price from $4.00 t 
$4.25 very soon 
An 
cently 
could furnish him with a line of 
silk hosiery to retail at from $8.00 


~ 


$12.00 a pai 








outhern city re 


jobbe r isking if he 


operator in a 


wrote a 


GOOD SWEATER DEMAND 


Active Retail Sales Stimulates Demand 


in Primary Market 
Increasing sales of sweaters over the 
retail counters is stimulating demand 
Trading, how 


the primary market 


ever, remains confined to narrow mati 


gins for the mills are so tightly sold 
up that they can take on little or no 
additional business Deliveries ar 
showing a fair improvement and jobbers 
are continually pressing knitters 


speed up production. 
All the previous strength of the mat 


ket remains unimpaired, and there is 
every prospect that prices will remain 
at least at present levels for the next 


several months if not for the balance o 
the year. 


Interest is still being shown in fancy 


descriptions-in women’s lines and ther 
is an unusual demand for such merchan 
dise. Knitters are not giving this devel 


opment 


too busily occupied in staple 
to devote much time to new 
ments. 


Purchases New Property 
The Millville (N. J.) 
Co., manufacturers of fancy cott 
goods, whose selling 
Sons & Co., are located at 
Street, Philadelphia, have 
property 512-14 Walnut Street. 


agents, 


erection of a new building 


KNIT GOODS 


UNDERWEAR MARKET 
REMAINS INACTIVE 


luxuries into 


Mercerize d lines 
three 


received an ffer of 
three-pound stocking 

This they refused 
would 


ladies 


the consideration that thei 
would in normal times, for they ar 
numbers 
develop 


Manufacturing 


George, 
626 Chestnut 
acquired the 
Theit 
present location will eventually be re 
quired by the Public Ledger for th 


Trading Suspended Awaiting Showing of 
Heavyweight 


Merchandise by Mills 
Season About Over 


Activity in the underwear market 


awaiting the showing of 


1 


really 


tional merchandise by the knitters, and 
it is not likely that anything re: 
this way will be done until well into th 


month of June Not a few o 
knitters, it is believed, will delay 


openitigs until July. 


At the present time 
centive to do much in the way of 
ing lines for the 


is, there is not as much incentive 
weeks ago. At 


there was a rew 





time there were several jobbers 


market 


business to 


pressing for 


place over part ol 


- 
requirements for the spring season 


i 
Within the past 


two, however, there has been at 


next year 


a suggestuon of a cn 





position ol 


more content to await development 


{ 


fore rushing 


not be said that they are actually 


pecting a 


an undercurrent of feeling 





effect upon the selling end « 
however, and the majority kn 
are as confident as ever that when 





ire in a positi ( | 
co eo sacl ee 
market. It is l < th h 
ductior r this season was nsid¢ 
below nor 1 that most of 

Cl \ nabic ( Cl r¢ 

t oportion of { 
ments Deliveries h e¢ 
‘ ( d schedule and the shi 

e average retail store are not 
W merchandise With a chans 
the weather to warmer conditio1 
believed that there will be a heavy 
pletion of stocks in retail hand 


accomplished dgmand 


€ ed t ( timulated 

most ol the underweat mills are 
excellent position § t through 
period of slow buying They at 
sold ahead and in many instanc 


business now on thei 


end materially bevond = the orig 
dates of* expiratior The ri 

irns and raw materials art 
up to specihcations and their produ 
tion is consequently suffering 


tives are no more interested i1 


than they have been, and procra 


tion is a common fault 


jority of mill emplovec 
Heavyweight Season 


The se€asol 1s il ut losed 


coming fall Mills in the ma 
instances ha take ill 

Line ( ADI under existin 
ions, of ducing in time fo 


to the retail shelves for the fall 


Business, of course, has been taken 





an allotment basis and in this manner 
there will be a comparatively 
spread distribution of merch 


the total volume is 


ficient to meet the requirements of 


trade as a whole 
; ‘ 
within the 


there is n 


coming season: 


opportunities 


We ek 


nto place orders It 








Then, 





About Over 


indise, 


likely to be insuf 


Unless conditior 
mills show a material i 


provement it is going to be difficult for 
the average knitter to take on much 
duplicate business. 


Underwear Trade Notes 

Che Coogan Company, 346 Broadway 
will represent the account of the Collier 
Manufacturing Co., Barnesville, Ga., for 
Clift & Good 
represented this mill for 

\fter July 1 the Collier 
Company will invoice its merchandise 
direct to the trade, and pass its own 
credits. The heavyweight line that will 
be manufactured in the new mill at 
Macon will be continued with Clift & 
Goodrich until the expiration of the fall, 
1921, season, which is expected I 


to C 


the spring, 1921, season 
rich have 


many years 


about December 1 of this year 


Knitters are considerably concerned 


over the increasing consumption of the 
finer yarns by the automobile tire trade, 


nd the decreasing production of yarn 


al , F r 
for the finer gauges of underweat \t 

recent meeting of Pennsylvania knit 
ters, it was reported that yarns wer« 


eing sold to the tire trade under con 
racts guaranteeing a given margin oOvel 


regardless of what 


WORLD SILKS SHOWN 


American Designers Rank Well in Dis- 
play at Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Col.—Samples of the world 


st beautiful silks, o American and 

reign design, were exhibited at the 
Public Library in Denver, Colorado, r« 
ently, under the auspice f the D 
ver Art Association and the Junior Red 
Cre f the Mountain Division The 
irpose of this. exhibit was to show the 


recent progress ol American te xtile de 


igners, in the originality and beauty ¢« 


sung people and adults in this imp 





nt branch of \me 


This exhibition of 


me fabrics, in the museums and 
chools of design of the United State 
would have an educational value and 
would arouse an ambition for superi 

work among students and others inter 
ested in the design, manufacture, and 
beautiful materials. It has been 
shown in many cities of the country and 


ias been received enthusiastically 


Cheney Brothers have arranged this 
ollection of silks. It contains the finest 
pecimens that Asia and Europe can 


as well as the highest ex 
f present American art. The exh 
arranged in periods and portrays th 


produc e, 





world’s history in the manufactu: 





fine raiment. Some pieces of silk art 
faithful reproductions of antique fabrics 
and others show the patterns and tex 
ture of more modern creation. There is 
i richly brocaded velvet, copied from the 

| the Chicago Art Institute, 


Gina 1! 
eproductions ( I 


t otner ta 


ind there ar« 
which the Cheney 


) 
mous ld fabri a | 
abroad or had copied 


Brothers bought 
from displays in the great art colle 
European capitals. Notwith- 
tanding the number and excellence of 
the patterns created in Italy, France, 
England, or the Orient, the exhibition 
American designers is 


ns of 


of the work of 
the most interesting feature of the large 


exhibit 
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Wildman Motor Drive 





Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture == 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous = 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 
ping is necessary 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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Chemical Society Meeting 
(Continued from page 91) 








leveler, and he asked all his hearers to 
him in the new movement seeking 
standardization of man. 
R. H. McKee, chairman of the 
New York section and professor of in- 
justrial chemistry of Columbia Univer- 
was the next speaker and said he 
was impressed with the presence in 
nearly all the papers read at this and 
recent meetings of the application of the 
science involved to the industrial prob- 
s of the day. Years ago the papers 
were more purely scientific and lacking 
his application to industry. We need 





he said, men who can carry 
ugh the fundamental science into 
tical industrial application. We 


1 chemists of various training, and 
h research is needed even though it 
impossible to tell or know in ad- 


whether it would result in any- 
valuable 
Wood Hendrick, of New York, a 


chemist and author, gave a very 
talk and concluded with the 
rious observation that if the peo 
had a knowledge of chem 
might hear still, small 
hat now are 
‘harles E. C 


seciion 


rous 
re s¢ 
ree 

we those 
unheard 
aspari, chairman of 
and of the com- 
on arrangements for the conven 


xpressed pleasure that the meet- 


passed so successfully for their 
C. Boylston, research chemist of 
\lallinchrodt Chemical Works, 

e an admirable toastmaster. 


Excursions on Friday 


\t the end of the speaking list Dr 
se proposed a rising vote of thanks 

ity and citizens of St. Louis for 

their splendid hospitality, and the affair 
1ally ended the convention, as Fri 
vas to be given over to visits to the 
Standard Oil Company’s Refinery, in 
\Vood River, IIl., in the morning and to 
plant of the Illinois Glass Company, 
Albion, Ill, in the afternoon. For 
10se who did not care to make the out 
f town trips an excursion had been ar 
nged to visit the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and a visit to Barnes Hospital 
1 Washington University Medical 
School and through Forest Park to the 
Art Museum and Washington Univer 


t \ 


Sin visits were arranged for 
[Thursday to the coke oven recovery 


plant of the Laclede Gas Company, to 


the East St. Louis plant of the Mon 
© Chemical Works and to the 
| le Christy-Clay Products Com- 


Dr. Herty’s Speech 
general interest was the address of 
Charles H. Herty, editor of the 
11 of Industrial and Engineering 
Dr. Herty spoke at the gen- 
meeting on Thursday as follows: 
he past five years have 


1) 
I 

ctr 

\ 


witnessed 
American 
a victory not much 
though that has been 


narkable victory for the 
sO over 
great, 
the indifference of his fellow cit- 
Five years ago the chemist was 

ly thought of and but little under- 
| hy the man on the street. The 
| references to his work in the 

that day was usually of such a 
istically absurd nature as to disgust 
st and to utterly mislead pub- 
nion as to the function of the 
the body politic. Today a 

n in public sentiment has taken 
acclaimed on all 


a> 


hem 





the chemist is 
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“What has happened to bring about 
so radical a change in public opinion? 
A world war in which chemistry played 
a role of constantly increasing impor- 
tance thrust upon the American chemist 
the responsibility of quickly supplying 
to that great army raised from every 
American home the means for offense 
and defense in gas warfare. Through 
the concentrated effort of that great 
gathering of research chemists at Amer- 
ican University Experiment Station, 
near Washington, D. C., backed by the 
marvelous support of the American 
chemical industry throughout the coun- 
try, that responsibility was fully met. The 
best of gas masks, the most powerful of 
deadly gases, and in enormous quanti- 
ties, were made available for our 
armies. 

“During this same period, 
another great responsibility 
upon our chemists. The enforced ces- 
sation of imports from Germany showed 
that economically we had been depend- 
ent upon that country for many prod- 3 
ucts essential to the continuance of = 
many of our most important industries. 
Textile mills were about to for = 
lack of dyes, and a domestic dye industry = 
was built from the ground up with 
amazing swiftness which will always 
bear testimony to the the 
American chemist. Synthetic medicinal 
supplies were rapidly exhausted and 
prices soared beyond the reach of the 
The manutacture of these prod- 
firmly ] 
glass was lacking for gun sights, 
finders and field glasses. The research 
chemist quickly solved the problem of = 
its manufacture and the factories com 
pleted the production in ample quanti- 
ties. The very laboratories in which r« 
search was conducted and in which the 
recruits of the army of chemists were 
being trained were sorely handicapped 
by lack of chemical glassware and 
porcelain and _ scientific instruments. 
To-day we need no outside assistanc¢ 
to equip our laboratories with the very 
best of these tools of the chemist 


22) tt 


CURVE BASE—SPLIT WIND 
CLEAN KNIT CONE 


AQAA Mla 


ANNI 


however, 


Was piace d 





1 
CiVUse 


an 


genius ot 


poor 








ucts 1s now established. Optica 


range 


mi 





Pronounced by leading knitters 
the best supply so far produced 





Interchangeable parts to make 
“These are mighty accomplishments 
but our chemists performed notable 
deeds prior to the war period. What 
then has gained this victory over pub- 
lic opinion? The chemist has taken the 
public into his confidence. The time has = 
been propitious for such an undertak- = 
ing, and the chemist has cast aside hi 
old secretiveness and indifference to 
public understanding of and sympathy 
with his work and has told the story in 
language which could be understood by 
all. Through the columns of the daily 
press, in the magazines, by popular 
books on chemistry, by public addresses, 
in hearings before congressional com- 
mittees, in the remarkable National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries, the 
story has been told in all of its multitud 
inous ramifications, and the answer of 
the understanding public has been one 
of keen interestedness, generous appri 
ciation and whole-hearted support. 


this cone can be applied to any 


No. 50 UNIVERSAL CONER 
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“The results of this clearer under 
standing of the work of the chemist 
have been an increased demand for = Somme 
chemists, greater financial reward for 


H 


his work, and a tremendous increase in 

the number of young men in universities 

attracted to chemistry as a profession 
“Perhaps the 


wit 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


most striking evidenc« 


of this victory over public opinion is 

the fine attitude of the present Congress COMPANY BOS ' ON 
3 . ~ - wT 

toward all legislation affecting chemical 


de- 


ird = = 


the coal tar chemical industry, to make  Egayasnuniinitiiiuiiiiii\iiiiiiQQiiiNiNi Unilin AMM iui NAN AN liz 


| 
! 
interests. This is evidenced by the 





termination of the Congress to safegu 
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SIMPLICITY—SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 

| Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 

ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 

: Write for illustrated catalog 

E Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. = 

Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. i 
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nical warfare service an inde- 
nden’ unit of the army with full fa- 






slities for progresssive work, to protect 
: wains' undue foreign competition the 
: mi manufacture of chemical glass- 
= ware, porcelain and scientific instru- 
2 nd to provide the Patent Office 
= with quate funds to insure its meet- 


its important function of pro- 

ting the brain products of American 
rit ty. 

‘To sum it up, our people, because of 

etter understanding and appreciation 

vork of the chemist, have given 

. higher standing in the nation’s 


gat This in turn places upon the 
hen increased responsibilities. We 
ynnot rest content with the accomplish- 
ments of the past. ‘Peace has its tri 
phs as well as war.’ To these new 

soblems we must bring untiring zeal, 
nking, and the courage of inde 

ndent thought. The same resistless 
ergy which perfected the destructive 


gents of war can work equal miracles 
yhen devoted with the same intensity 


the needs of humanity at peace. Let 
of those in authority only a 

deal and let us strive each u 
surroundings to continue the 

rk of full popular understand 

g the problems upon which we art 
gaged. It is thus in a democracy that 
est serve our country, and if 
vatchword be truly ‘service’ we 


ed take no thought of the morrow as 


what shall be the position of the 
emist in America.” 
Dye Section 
The part of the meeting of greatest 
erest to textile manufacturers was 
that devoted to sessions of the com- 
ratively new Dye Section. The fol- 


wing interesting remarks were con- 
ined in a speech by Dr. Robert E. 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
: . before that section. 
= “We are very certain that this coun- 
: possesses the materials and men to 
ssure the success of the dye industry. 
have the raw materials for all that 
ssary; our chemists have shown 
hat they can convert these into very ex- 
nt finished products; but, granting 
is, it still remains true that we have 
long way to go before our resources 
to the best use. As a whole, our 
ve industry rather like a process 
past the semi-works stage but 
not yet a smooth running plant oper 
3 ion. It is us to all that 
realize what is yet needed and to 
y effort into making those things 
part 





NOSE 





for do we 


i ve see are necessary, a of 
istry. 
my present purpose, I wish to 
it that we are as yet digging up 
s fashioned and_ hidden 
We have yet to hear that 

house has produced an 
riginal and valuable 
to the list of commercial dyes. 
yet to read papers embodying 
cessful results of 
which open 


1 dye chemist. 


by 
an 
en 


very con 


academic 
fields for 


re- 
new the 
too early to think of doing all 
iy be, to speed the time when 
n names will be mentioned as 
i our chosen field? I do 
so, and I am here to tell you 
think should be attempted in 
insure our future. 

irch we must have—not 
up of not a mere 
for information which is known 
rs, but not to ourselves—that type 
< has been exaggerated out of all 
ce to its real value simply be- 
f the fact that we have had to 
ith hardly any knowledge of this 


tors in 


nk 


a mere 


ré cipe 5. 







particular 
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chemical industry and 
have been going through a sort of un 
dergraduate course in dye chemistry 
No, that is not what will keep us ahead 

we must graduate real re 
that is, enter the entirely unknown, 
either apply 
new cases, o1 
ulty—taking 
and then gene 
new ranks 
mand. 
as I see it, one falls within the province 
industrial the other 
almost exclusively to academic thinkers, 


we 


to search, 


generalization 


cher 


known 
and this is the hi 
known facts, add 
in such a 
stand 
Of these two types of research, 


ralize 


of facts at our com 


of organizations, 


using the word ‘academic’ to denote 
any investigational activity which is uot 
prompted by immediat« utilitariar 
motives 
Freedom Essential 
“Tf my assumption is correct, it is 


clear that we, who must make research 
pay i l 


ly interested 
fostering 


research which, though 
production, is not 


its way, are vital 


that 


in reality more 


evidently based on financial returt 


No one can tell a research chemist out 
side of the industry what he should 
study. The very essence of academ 

research is absolute freedom, even fron 
the bias which comes from industrial 
ism, and it is almost impossible for the 
sense of an industrial organism to sex 
with unbiased eyes. But, on the othe 
hand, the highest theoretical achiev: 

ments have alwavs come from a clos¢ 
attention to facts. Let us then furnish 
the facts and let the academician us 
those in any way he sees fit. We should 
then draw his attention to the subject 


hardly more than that. 
“Here we come to the first 

stumbling block to that very nec: 

co-operation between those occupied i 


apparent 


sSary 


pure science and those who produce 
according to the methods of science 
This is industrial secrecy—a_ very 


dangerous weapon because it is not alone 
but double pointed. All I 


two-edged, 


can say is, that I hope the day may 
come when secrecy is no longer a neces 
sity. In the meantime, we must admit 
that it must be observed. I should lik 
to see it mitigated in this way, at least 
that any real research chemist who is 


doing important academic work should 
have any and all 
plants and to the methods followed i 


industrial 


access to 


those plants, he being on his word o 
honor not to divulge any secret process, 
but simply to utilize the information to 


the advantage of his research or of his 
knowledge of the subject in general. | 
believe this scheme was followed u 
Germany, where every Geheimer Ho 
was given the privilege by law, and 
where, so far as I know, that privilege 
was never. once abused, though it 
duced materially to keeping the uni 
sities seats of live learning abreast 
the times instead of vears behind 

‘In order to keep our subject befor 
the research men and women of. th 
country I think that we, in the indust 
should lose no opportunity of empha 
sizing the theoretical side of our subject 
in public by addressing meetings of ri 
search men, writing articles, and, if 
possible, when we know enough abou 
our subject, by writing textbooks o1 
assisting those who wish to do so. Yo 
will find, if vou think the matter over 
that you can discuss most of the theor 


even of your most secret 
without risk 
why not do so instead of getting 
schoolman to tell us of the theory 
from our special need? 
A Word of Caution 
“More than one of the large com- 


panies have instituted a system of Fel- 


proc esses, 
of secret 


the 


apart 


betraying your 


Ee 
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COMPANY 


Excelsior Plant 


33 SS 


* 


HEB 


XCELSIOR Latch Needles are used and appre- 

ciated wherever high-grade silk goods are made, 
because of their unvarying quality and perfection of 
They are strong, dependable, uniform. They 
the long kind of service that cuts down 


tt 


finish. 
give service 
waste and seconds and adds to profits. 


5g 4t # 


The Torrington Co. 


Excelsior Plant 


7 


Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


Branches 


Cc. B. Barker & Co., New 
York; Manufacturers Sup- 
plies Co., Phila.; American 
Supplies Co:, London, Eng. 
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BENNINGTON VERMONT 


G. H,. ROGERS, Representative 


Albany, N. ¥ 


Spring and Latch Needle | 
KNITTING MACHINERY | 





STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular and 


Underwear 


Drawer Bottoms 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


Needle 
Machine 


Spring 
Rib Body 


= MN (MDUANAIOUG UES) TT STUARTS APA 





i i 000 


CHARLES COOPER’S | 
_ Machine and Needle Works — 
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= 
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ane HMMA OO TROT je A 
“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER |||: 
The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest iiaiidiaittiiieenae aan : ’ 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents atk 
: the goods from creeping up during the drying process and : : ” 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: a 
; fe 
E f Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. _ E = 
= i No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. ik 
: Improved finish of the product. : ac: 
PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING i: 
; PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER —=§ PR 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct 
E . : 7 Patented Nov. 4, 1919 t 
= finishing. : 
With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- = mi 
chandise, greater producticn and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
j floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will : 
; call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the E ( 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. : JC 
You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis | is 
Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
h PARAMOUNT SERVICE’ GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS af. | 
i PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
UW : E 
SS TUDO. 10 0,410, CUYECOUODIOUOOL OOO OTTO ROT Pt eee eee a ye em iT oD 
(Cr 
12 
andar odel-H | - 
| Ie 
* = in 
Revolving Cylinder Type 2 
B 
N 

This machine combines simple, compact design with an extreme width (in- 
cluding pulleys and handle) of only 15-1/2”; rapid reciprocation on the heel and 
toe, which results in an unequalled production, with a picker safety which is also 
unequalled; positive changes of yarn (without springs) at all speeds with a simple 
system of yarn changing blocks on the pattern disc which makes possible a complete i 
change of pattern in a ccuple of minutes. é 

Fabric—Our we known ‘“‘Standard’’ quality. 

Every detail has received the same careful attention as the most important r 
movements. The machine is built to satisfy and appeal to the owner, fixer and 
operator. 

We guarantee every claim. Send for our illustrated catalogue. f 

: 


Standard Machine Co. 


| 
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KNITTING MACHINES. 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TIDTUTETVETUMA GAAS ETGAS ATLA 


mrrienarteereeneynngy 
VUULASLSTUNTU ETAT 


For 
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‘PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 
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JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“CONTINENTAL 


Latch Needles of the old reli- 


able quality are now available 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


- Continental Latch Needle Co. 
© 120 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Fun 5 


VYOPNNNTTINNAT) 


ent 


muemerre 


HTLAAONAEA PRANAB Laster 
US NTDORAL TAN ALONU PRETEEN res srtey 








KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 
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Have ens 
A 


Textile Problem 


Put tt up to 
BUTLER & HAYES, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


| NVONTUET ENE NOvYOVETVUTTETTTTTTTYTTYeTeTa eevee TOTOATTTeeTTOTeTTeTTTEEVTTTETTTTETTTEDYPPPOOSOOPPrATITTTITTD. 


Testing Manufacturing 
Laboratories Problems 
j 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
‘acm mI 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Es'ablished 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds o 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.JjJ. = 
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lowships and Scholarships to keep the 
subject before the institutions of learn 
ing the country. That is going to 
help materially, but I have a warning 
to sound. We must discourage the do 


of 


ing of sporadic work, the making of a 
color by some novel way. What the 
universities should do is to contribute 


to our understanding of the theory 


that they cannot do by building new 
colored bodies which are very unlikely 
to succeed as commercial products. ‘The 


is that the problems will be just 
as occur to the research chemist 
the industry who wonders what would 
be the result of combining atoms 
a new order, but cannot take the 

to satisfy his curiosity. The reason why 
this type of problem will be overdon 
is that a great many of the men who 
are in charge organic work are by 
no means dye chemists, make no claim 
such, yet they feel that it is only 
to let a student, holding a fellow 
ship given by dye manufacturers, at 
tack a dye problem—they then ask 
suggestions and those are given them 
What is required is the broadening of 


danger 


such in 


in 
imé 


of 


to be 
fair 


for 


our knowledge of the jcadameaia’ 
theories of organic chemistry, and this 
can be_ better " eckabaina by systematic 
work in any chapter of the chemistry 
of carbon than by the making of odd 
compounds fashioned on the fancies ot 
the student of applied science 

“Just as we do not feel that unive: 
sities and colleges should attempt tech 
nical courses, but train in a knowledge 
and understanding of the subject > we 
wish the conttibution of the workers in 
pure research to be basic. <A series of 
investigations carried out: in logical 
effort to reach a generalizatio1 ] 
the type of work that will mos 
the dye industry this country 

“Raw products, money, commercia 
ganization, idustrial chemis all 
these we may have and 
have not real research.” 

Production of Furfural 

On Thursday the following 
was made by Dr. K. P. Monro 
the dye section: 

“Announcement has jus’ be made 
of a new and interesting aoe opment 
in the problem of utilizati of cort 
cobs, which are now llhte he great 
est waste product of American agri 
culture. The pioneer work in this field 
was done about two year igo by 
chemists of the Bureau of Chemistry, 


United States Department of Agricul 
ture, who devised a simple and econo 


ical method of extracting approximatel\ 
one-fourth of the material of the cobs 
as an adhesive gum, and also methods 
of treatment for the residue, whi 


vielded an approximately equal quantity 
of a second adhesive gum and ut 
40 per cent of the weight of the cobs 
as bleached white cellulos: 4 number 
of useful and _ interesting products 
are obtained in this process; the press 
announcement deals with one of thes 
Furfural, about 3 per cent of which 
formed as a by-product in the extra 
tion of the first adhesive. By a new and 
very cheap method, which has just been 
devised, the Furfural may be separated 
almost quantitatively as a yellow, aro 
matic oil of high boiling point (162 de- 
grees Centigrad ind with an odor 
closely resembling benzaldehyde (oil of 
bitter almonds ) 

‘ Although Fi ul has hitherto been 
known as a cae rare organic 
chemical, a number of uses for are 
already known, and the field for ire 


development seems very promisi1 
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Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. A 


RIBBERS | 


Single and Double Feed 





with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 


mit 
DALLA L 


JU 


French Welt, Dogless attachment, = 
; Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn §& 
4 Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 3 
j Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib § 
i work. 3 
i Samples and prices on request. 
3 . : 4 
i Canadian Agent: 3 
j 4 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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Sweater aa Toaue 


WAU 


Machinery 
We announce to the knit goods trade z 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweate: 5 
; 8 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 5 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 8 
successes. 3 
Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ 
ating course 
Poqu achines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 





TOMPKINS BROS. CO. | 


SYRACUSE - - Mav We 
a Oakes Established 1846 i 
il 1 ! ' : , ; ™ wid 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


and EDGINGS 


knit underwear 


MILLS? RaT NE AUN CT IONS, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: — Logan Station, “Philadelphia 
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FreTenerR Works 
CENTRIFUGALS 


Here's a type of E. U. Motor Driven. 
Made with 30 in., 36 in., 48 in., 
54 in., 60 in. Basket. 





Otners—Belt and Engine Driven for any Drying 
Purpose. Write us of your extraction problems 
today. We will solve them 


Frertcwer Works 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 






“LION BRAND' 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING 


312 Market St. 


Phil ideipria, Pa. 
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Established 1692 

| E 

| SCHELL, LONGSTRETH & Co. | 
230 Chestnut Street : 
: Philadelphia, Pa. E 
| Carded and Combed ' a 
| COTTON YARNS | | 
: All Numbers : 
| and Descriptions For ' L 
| Knitting and Weaving | | 
Boston — Albany — Reading — New York : 3 
: 
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Marlboro Cotton Mills © 
McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 


Yarns 


4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 
and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in Mercerized 
Combed Yarns 30/2 to 60/2 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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For the Underwear and Hosiery 
Manufacturer 
IN A SUPERIOR WAY FROM SELECTED COTTON 


Russell Yarns 
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24s—26s—28s—30s 
ARE PARTICULARLY AND ESPECIALLY 


Built To Knit 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO KNITTER 


‘CUTTER ATION VSAM OTDM VAAAOCH PPV ce 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 
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KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


a 


NN 
i 


For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
single or two ply see our direct representatives before 
.buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip- 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Sold direct by 


CHAS. HAYES, JR. 
Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 
176 Federal St. 


3 
3 
: 
S 
3 
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Lafayette 


Boston, Mass. 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 
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HAROLD W.OLEARY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


CARDED—COMBED EASTERN—SOUTHERN 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. | 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON,YARNS 


ZIGENERAL OFFICE 
Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK.N. Y., 320 Broadway 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
519 Howard Bldg. 170 Summer Street 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS Co. 


ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. LOCKE COTTON MILLS Co. 
BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 





SERVIER COTTON MILLS Co. 
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YARN MARKETS 


SINGLE WARPS 
21GB vee was — 


—75 348...0... 1 00—1 05 
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5 
elle wsicnee — —76 26s e-.-1 05—1 10 
LEB a vedae 77 —78 30s.... — —l 256 
BOM, wvcese 81 —82 eee 1 756—2 00 
eee 92 —95 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 

2-88......72 —74 2-24s. -1 10—1 12 
Bb ORs cues 77 —78 2-26s.. 1 15—1 20 
2-12s.....78 —T79 2-30s.....1 30—1 32 
2-14s ---83 —85 2-40s... 2 03—2 
2-16s ..87 —90 2-50s.....2 25—2 9 
2-20s a —1 00 

8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes lark 
62-63c.; white, 73-75c.; 2-10s and 2-12s 
slack, 70c 

CONE (FRAME SPUN) 

6s 73 —74 20s. 82 ——83 
Ms-is sts 73 —74 22s... ..85 —86 
10s.......— —75 24s 92 —95 
12s — —76 26s.. 97 —1 00 
l4s —_— —T7 30s ord 1 05—1 10 
Se eee 80 —81 40s ~ 1 60 
BEB. oveses 81 —82 | Ee 2 35—2 50 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 


(Carded) 


2-268..... —.. 2-308... ee : 
8-288..... 1.2. =. S-GOBccsce 0c ee 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS 


2-30s.... _.. 20-448.... _. 
10-308.... _— 26-60s.... _—. 
14-308.... _. 16-808.... _. 
16-30s.... — 16-1208... _. 

BLENDED 

2-168... _ 2-86s..... _-. 
2-208..... .. =. 2-308..... _. 
2-346..... .. =. 2-408... — 


EASTERN PEELERS AND 
(Cones or Tubes) 
Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian. 


EGYPTIANS 


2-20s.......Nominal 2-208.......Nominal 
B-B48... ccs Nominal 2-248....... Nominal 
2-288....... Nominal 2-288.......Nominal 
2-308....... Nominal BoB. v cceve Nominal 
2-348....... Nominal 2-348....... Nominal 
2-36s.......Nominal 2-368. .--Nominal 
2-388..... . Nominal 2-38s8....... Nominal 
2-408....... Nominal 2-408....... Nominal 
2-650s.......Nominal 2-508....... Nominal 
2-60s.......Nominal eee Nominal 
2-70s.......Nominal 2-708....... Nominal 
2-80s.......Nominal 2-808. Nominal 
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- WHEN YOU THINK OF YARNS 


You naturally 
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HU 


think of yarns of high quality, and where the same can be secured 
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from reputable spinners. Samples of the Groves product convince prospective 
buyers of the high order of the spinning of the Groves Mills. ‘*Once a customer, 
always a customer,” is the rule that generally applies to users who try out 


our yarns 
50s, 60s, 70s 


GROVES MILLS, 

Gastonia, N. C. 
Representative: 
E. G. HARPER, 

512 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
CHIcaGo, ILLS. 


Correspondence solicited. Numbers 


Inc. 


GrovBs YARN AGENCY, 
400 CHESTNUT Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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FMamburger Cotton Mills 


Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


1. Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 


3. Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
6’s—20’s. 


Colurmbus 


Georgia 
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| Van Court CarwiTHEN 
: 300 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

: Swip Sole Representative 

| T 

oD saiaiaaaiaas COLUMBUS 

| of QUALITY Ss 
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Bo CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. | | 
Be 366 Broadway, New York 

Ss a wee BRANCH OFFICES: 

200... = Be... =1 158 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SEEINS 





731 Market St., San Francisco 





QUOTATIONS 
Th following quotations compiled in Boston, 
April 21 
EASTERN PEELERS 
COTTON YARNS 
CONES 
Carded. Combed 
saveneaee 76 — 78 110— .. 
108. cccvccscece 78 — 80 115—.. 
B46. wccccccesecs 80 — 82 1 20— .. 
TES. cccccvesses 84 — 8&6 1 25—.. 
O06. .cecvcseses 86 — 88 1 35— .. 
S2c. .cccccccees 88 — 90 1 40— .. 
O4g; caveebneeee 92 — 94 1 45— .. 
968... ccceseces 95 — 1 00 1 50— .. 
BOG. -cccccessce 110— 115 1 60— .. 
SRR sesaseneey 115— 1 20 1 70— .. 
Bag. ccccwcssecse 1 20— 1 25 1 80— .. 
BES. cccvsecvese 1 50— 1 55 1 90— .. 
SOS: scenewecess 160— 1 65 210—.. 
GOS. cccccscese 275— .. 
ee ee 3 26—.. 
SKEINS 
Carded. Combed. 
OS) Serres Nominal 1 565—.. 
$-146. .ccvesecs Nominal 1 60— .. 
OS Nominal 1 65— .. 
Eecneeeeees Nominal 1 70—.. 
SSSR. cv ccancscs Nominal 1 75— .. 
DS Son eee wee Nominal 1 80— .. 
Bos 0 e86 sense Nominal 1 85— .. 
BaBORs 000600 0% Nominal 1 90— .. 
BenGBecsecccces Nominal 2 00— .. 
Benes etencces Nominal 2 20— .. 
B-BEB. oc ceccvecce Nominal 2 40—.. 
B-SOBe cerecsves Nominal 2 50— .. 
B-8OS. cc ccvcces Nominal 2 60—.. 
S-BOS. coscosecs 3 35—.. 
B-6OB. cw cscccces 3 65— .. 
B-TOB. ccccvccese 4 00—.. 
O-9G8. oscvecces 4 T5— .. 
WARPS 
Carded. Combed. 
B-BOB. wcecccece Nominal 2 25—.. 
B-BES. ccccevevecs Nominal 2 560— .. 
DORs anseeses Nominal 2 60—.. 
B-BOB. wc ccccecce 3 35—.. 
eee 3 75— .. 
BoTOB. osccceves 400—.. 
B-BOB. cc ccccces 4 75—.. 
REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
Carded. Combed. 
Be BES. ccccccces Nominal. Nominal. 
SeBBc cccccesve Nominal. Nominal. 
B-BOS. cv ccccces - Nominal. Nominal. 
BOER. cc ccccece Nominal. Nominal. 
W_BOB. cccccccce Nominal. Nominal. 
B-BOB. cc cccccce Nominal. Nominal. 
BFP Bivcscveses Nominal. Nominal. 
8-808... cecces Nominal. Nominal. 
BASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED) 
80s.......Nominal 66s.......Nominal 
36s.......Nominal 60s.......Nominal 
40s....°...Nominal 70s.......Nominal 
46s.......Nominal 80s.......Nominal 
60s.......Nominal $0s.......Nominal 
TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 
$0s.......Mominal 66s.......Nominal 
Sbs.......Nominal 70s.......Nominal 
46s.......Nominal 76s.......Nominal 
ee ..- Nominal 80s.......Nominal 
bés.......Nominal 90s.......Nominal 
er -- Nominal 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 
2-308.....Nominal 2-60s.....Nominal 
2-358.....Nominal 2-60s.....Nominal 
2-408.....Nominal 2-70s.....Nominal 
2-46e.....Nominal 2-80s8.....Nominal 
COMBED SEA ISLAND 
Reverse twist 
Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 
13s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
l4s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
1é6s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
188.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
20s... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nemizal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 





The following quotations were compiled in 
Philadelphia and New York, April 22 


SOUTHERN YARNS 





SINGLE SEEINS—WARP TWIST 
6sto8s..7%2 —T73 208....... — —980 
OB. ccccee 75 —75 248.....-- — —!1 60 
128. .cccee 7% —T78 368....026 — —1 66 
4B. cccee 78 —80 30s....... — —1 20 
BB. cece 80 —83 408....... — —2 00 

TWO-PLY SKEIN 
—T4 2-268..... 1 10—1 12 
—76 2-30s..... 1 25—1 30 
—78 2-36s..... 1 70—1 80 
2-14s 82 —8s3 2-40s ord..2 20—2 25 
16s .86 —88 2-40s high.2 30—2 40 
20s.....94 ——-95 2-50s..... 2 85—3 00 

és ees —1 05 


SORES EERE = COTTON —WOOL—WORSTED— MERINO 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 


230 South Wells St., Chicago 





AAU LCGL CAAA UREAA EGA AAA TATA TT ATTA TTT 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-20s..... 1 


2-30s..... 2 00—2 10 2 
—2 40 
2-408..... 2 50—2 60 2 





MERCERIZED COMBED PEELERS 
CONES—(UNGASSED) 


Southern Yarns 
2-20s8.....Nominal 





70—1 80 2- 





SEE 3 
WEEN s sce 3 


25—3 
50—3 
00—4 
75—5 


30 
65 
25 
00 


TT 


A CORDIAL INVITATION 


is extended to all of our customers and friends to visit us at our 
booth during the ARTS EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS at Philadelphia, April 26th to 30th, 1920. 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 





55—1 60 
90 
25 
00 
50 
10 


76 


2H 
= 
= 





Bastern Yarns. 
2-20.....Nominal 








a? eee a = Manufacturers of Johnston Quality Yarns 
- -..-.-Nomina) ormin = . 
2-30s.....Nominal Nominal = NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA = 
2-408.... 7s aes SFUUUNAUUUAUNUAANUUAULASOAISDLAS LUAU USDUURLU ALAA DSRUA EMANUELA 
..-Nominal Nominal 
oe eee =! VMLULLI SUL NEAL SPYCSMALLADALATLL ASANO ALES TAODADRMAOEDD HLL AL CSL PERA DRAMA LSU TADNSUAN AAD NSUONAUESUREMONSUUEAAENALOIUNEAGUPAUEUUAEACD ENG SAUURMUEDYOEMEL UAL AGOUNAO USNS TMNT ETNA TN 
omina omina = x 
a “sn! FORREST BROTHERS 
Extra cost for gassing approximates: 40s 

$i GWGn 18 co dacs atove'ebt'a raw of Sc, 50-160 Sele Reponstater ay 


for every ten numbers. 


Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 
208 to 80s, 4c.; 308 to 408, 4%c.; 408 to 50s, 


bc.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 608 
808. 8c.: 802 to 1008, 10c. 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILLS 


HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
FORSTER BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 
ShcA 


8c.; 






SMPTE ELL 


to 70s, 7c.; 708 to 
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Cotton yarns 
bought, sold 
and exported 





Shopping for yarn 


Is costly, embarrassing and not always satis- 
factory. 


When you buy yarns through D’Olier Service 
you are assured of equal quality and grade on 
repeat orders. 


Since D’Olier Service is never dependent upon 
any one source of supply, it is equipped to shop 
for you—usually far in advance of your actual 
needs. 


FRANKLIN 


D'OLIER 


& COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3d and Chestnut Streets 
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TON YARNS INACTIVE. STOCKS CLEANED UI 
r yhRao ah ‘ aa 
WITH PRICES STRONG .. , ems YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Cotton Yarns Taken to Fill in with 
; = , Railroad Tieup W. . 
ers Sold Up and Holding for I : For eaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
° . . . : TITTT ADE : lore o Ss . > 
gher Prices Wide Variation in _ PHILADELPHIA, Apt I Knitt.ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 
Prices inquiry is reported on cotton yarns this 
aetie of ovdere cimaructediane the week. Railroad conditions are anything AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO Spinners 
a ts S thi eaalll © To ae but normal as vet, so that shipments are e and Dyers 
< mL L Lillis © L Ss . . 
: uncertain. One house stated that last ° ° . 
ss is being done all the time, but ee at ta Admiral and Whipple Streets, Providence, R. I. 
each. o acatteted variety tral ‘te week was the first in their long history 
ad eta ? “ seal i les they had not received a single shipment 
id ( aqaers <« c SO 5S « « i e - . 
on is decidedly different from that ©! °ottap yarns from the South. Motor IMULUUUULUACDeungarnaeseesaataincausnsenenaeeoeeoaseneescagerncureeuauseniueeeecenccneeeeneeanguecegactiesveraaeteeegseeena gcse eee ECCT 
a “a trucks have been called into servic¢ ° a 
few weeks There is no doubt : ; Nn | k m & ( I 3 
majority of spinners ire sold wherever possible 1o deliver varns to ; au SO 9 In Trou O., nc. 2 
as far as they ante to go under customers. In one instance a motor = 3 
conse tnndbibida anil there. ttuck was sent all the way Canada. § Q 
: : eee The truck left Can: st Saturda t 2 
there is er reason to expect that The truck v5 ( _— Phila ‘ipl —% i 50 Leonard St. New York 
: ; S ¢ ac ( n on 
would show increased firmness in m1 Se nee Ses — . _ om PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
a regarding prices. It is ‘ = ‘l — nail, cs 4 sh ' Rahs alee. sOUTOVGESAUNOOUUDNENNGAEUUUAUUNGGAAUUGAUaUT a atGUH MUU eeeTUMNNNOTTY viuueennnennattind 1 TUNTTATTUN ATU TNNAAATATETTNNNATAATTINT munemamni 
as igs 58 ee) er ee Se : for the mi n another case trucks 
that there is a wide variation in =a _ ss or ; se YNIPUgUnETuneur gt cnn ctateetacaeceee eee aaron enor oem 
stions based on the varying attitude from as far as Scranton called here for = 
spinners regarding the product of their yarns. Local factors say this situ- & TILLINGHAST- STILES CO. Cotton and Worsted Yar 
plants There 5. tials ‘ar an yarn ation has depleted their reserve stock 2 JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ao ie Es an inten’ 2 ‘ “he situation has heen a serious one in _ 
k as far as selling markets are con r" tuat I I 
d at least, and buyers have little any instances as it threatened top HERX & EDDY Cénie Wea and‘ ,Warps 
rtunity to pick up lots for current continued operation of the mills at Incorporated 2 
tec time when production is needed so much 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 4 
’ Cc a a ican While this condition as regards hit UUNLUEVUE EVADE EATEN AAT AAEM WUOESUELENENTOOETY ALENT EASON ARUNADENUNANAEAENOENEDNOVNT NATE ETEAL TEU NTS OORET TD ETT TTPO TTT HMMM ume 
af § ° e ap ° 
indicated above p1 vary mat ping mecessarily affected business t ee IMU c cnet venice MM pn rae ee rT 
\ naicated above ices al Alt + . : 4 = 
‘ : ; some extent. nevertheless inquiries ar S 5 
y. Ina good many instances spin cal amccntanen:. -Gaionerc etd T. E. HATCH 4 
s are asking figures that are con- 4, their position, and certain varns ch a 
red decidedly above the market i! as the carded fram spun Iknitt d CO T T ON YA RNS 5, 
re is a market level to-day. 2 oe the carded weaving yarns ina few num- 3 ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 3 
ae as the point waich it 1S pers have shown decidedly more firm 77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass 949 Broadway, New York 
S e to go bDusiness, and secure i ‘ Th Voy nd. } f = 
; ess . iC ne lmowever, So SOMTATUAAALLSNOQUUOUQO0SOEASUAOEREONDUEOONDETVaevAU UN NTHOU A EAEH AENGNALO ETNA \ VHLULALDUNNLOOULENTTTannnnSuannennenareNATEEENNTTAAL HUTT CTTEELTAETTUITHALETETHITTLATAINNATOERTEMETOTN 
from spinners, and on this defin = ' Much \ MM \ MT mm it HII CMRERTNS 
1 T oO ( S ( n 
as basis there are a good m: - een to fill in because of delaved del — ArH AE (NC OL ENERO THN TREN NRE STUNT a 
tations that have been made which . 
1 ca t tl Bus ss has not been mil 
solutely do not represent the market att. fp ee +] 
° 1 rapidly trom ill accounts th ; 
the other hand a few instances a4 . onl Fitchburg, Mass. 
“ter . s P 1 li 7 5 mills and mantitacturers are € aet 
heir number 1s excecdaingi imited 1 a 
. siamese -adealiaiibaatii tsa bes Can ill OTTON YARNS 
stated that there are sellers who f th etreme arc ‘ | add G 
: oO ne € ire © ices oO « isSke¢ oO! rd 
secured comparatively cheap yarn, stb ve ’ All Qualities 
ll bel hat is gen il] cir goods over the counter UOMNeTeN a aaadnenn ees ana mnt 
re selling Delow whi S generall\s % - AO V STD 1 wan I THT, 
ded as the market. A typical illus Weavers Buy as Needed ’ 
n of this is to be noted on 8s 3 \Veavers showing scattered = B 
hite vari It 1S impossible to Sé vity, taking Varns to fill in whe re = e ~ N 
te a 7 ; = 
from spinners any figure below 7, ieeded Local labor conditions with 2 COTTON YARN. [ / 
mo e . oO 
and up to 75 cents is Fusasals manv of the mills are more or less un = S all descriptions 
d. At the same time it is known that settled, with demands for increased = 77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
isiness has been done considerably be- wages made, or else anticipated. This = Correspondence Solicited 
these figures, and for the less de- naturally adds to the uncertainty of the —_-innnummniinnnininnuNnyiiiiNANNN\ nn NHN A 
] rn ¢ o - . “( Ss > I een Si ati og TY ? lieve fF rs 
7 val sae low as 68 cents ha eer Ng “i r1If a any he lic ‘d etre 1 VMOU UAMMAHVUAOU A AAALAC UU UO SPUN TMM Mec Td 
1ed bv sellers. will be made to adjust these demands 3 
(he strategic position of 2.20s and rather than to resist them, because of ©. Ss, HAWES @® BRO 
ann aap > 
s warps continues, and prices are the orders on mills’ hooks. For 30s two ; 
minally unchanged, although spinners ply warps, $1.35 was paid for stock yarns FALL RIVER, MASS. 5 
in instances asking as high as $1.35 It is said to he impossible to place ar CO’ | v | ‘ON Y ARN S ALL FORMS 
r 2.30s warps. Business has been done order in the South for less than thi AND NUMBERS 
$1.30, however, for this number, and figure, but a sale of owned yarn va © utvunvenonnsn usec eevee isieinaenitamat pvvervungnarunsennaneennaseeiadveaqderssnasoeneasnargterneracerscanennyvverycerrveasveruvverncereesevagrgasitusuanearanns® 
%® cents for good quality of 20s. In made for June delivery. On 20s two-pl; 
: - ° ss ‘ OUQURALLAUNASNALULLLGLUH ULRDUADUIDALL TUPUMLAUARDSEREUUU AAU UUAnaNNNUOU aN Luan tUuuLeeangueaeneantt HANLUTNNAUUOUANATUORONNNAUND SUNNATUTO NETO ERENEALENALAEEHEHAEA OUT 
ns the Ay agar ranges from 94 to eee one dealer selling direct quoted on e F ee ee 
ciate decried Sani tines eo | ALBERT RAU & CO , 
as $1.25 On onfiaary. 2.40s skeins ee at 97 and 98c. Quotations hav: a 
th name - _ ce fror >? e995 eS a $11? *¢ ¢ ( 
he price range is from $2.20 to $2.25, heen noted hich $1.02. h $1.10 C OTTON YA R 
1 the latter figure is quoted for 2.40s for a special var On 40s two-nlv Carded or Combed S 
DS aad : a ae nt CI05 : ‘ 
ps ae skeins, average yarns are noted at $2.0! 52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
Export Sales of Knitting Yarns to $2.10, with high breaking strength at Z 
¢ eo c ? : SLL AMAL AAMAS ANETTA TT nin 1 PUNd een eae TNR ' 
lutside of ex] port demand the knitting $2.40 nd $2.50 W arps in this int are a 
le is lagging px rceptibly. There seems very scarce, and are said to command — sinmuuumemmuuiumumammmneummnmteatnasnaeeaunsuuniamimiyiisinvitotctecgenatineeesieatenaeaene eee tL ree 
been a decided cl xe fro he almost anv price. On 50s tw lv warp 
ee | ROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Mari 
ty noted in mercerised yarns due twist skeins, spinners asked $3.00. Coars C , as ar on, N, Cc, 
he very high prices asked. counts show scattered activity: &s = ar 
has come suddenly, and it three-ply waste stock sold at 60 with 2 Double Cc ded 24s to 30s Cones 
ins to be seen what is to take their others asking 63c; white yarns are noted 3 Sole Representative 
if anything. There is an att me SS 66 to We 14s single warps are quoted 2 HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelp» 
e to substitute single and double- at 91 to 93c by spinners. with sales re SUEY AOE SVL NN Areeeaeeeeeeeesenaa—eme—crteecerenomrrere 
led combed yarn for two-ply mer- ported here close to 9c; 26s two-pl 
d. For the coarser counts buyers tubes sold at $1.20, skeins at $1.15 \ = j 
1 : - oe e 7 a a) ‘ ter, rye "0% 
till waiting r developments in sale of 65,000 Ibs. of 30s two-p EW ING - | HOMAS CON\ ERTING Co. 
nN nrodi hefore ] j * ¢ shee far aw t+ trad e , ¢ 
wn produ efore placing con and tubes for export trav ( s — ; : . ‘ Onn 
3 :' sr . ecialists in Mercerized Yarns 7 7 > 
s. It is reported that a number of have been made at $1.30. Expor é echt Rat CHEST ER, I A. 
517 sales have been made in knit : is said to be well intained with Made from High Grede Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp 
ed sale : > A S 1 that —_ a. , d eth lent { Processed on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors 
varns for South America, anc 2 good volume in both knitting and wv 
. *,: : e . = TCRCERIZING AN IND- t ° s : 
na also shows a disposition to con- ing yarns from &s to 30s. Prices are at ING” TOR THE. TRADE SPLICING | YARNS 
operating on this class of yarns. about the levels of the market here as 
























Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


New York City 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 






Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, lubes, Ball and Chain Warps 





Carded — Combed 


Cotton Yarns 


Skein—Tubes—Cones—W arps 
Single and Ply 4’s to 120’s 














Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


HOVLVONOUNUUORNOOEUEVUHNLARESOEOEELOLECVOCOONUNETOEOSAUUUNULOOOLYEUSOEV ORTON TAOUSRTOPOPOEOAD OVERLAP = 


\| 


George Butterworth & Sons 


1918-20-22 Germantown 
PHILADELPHIA‘ 


Ave. 
PA. 


| 


nn 


The only commission house with offices and 
warehouses in the heart of the textile district 
insuring prompt service and deliveries 
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H. RAY PAIGE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





New York 


1 Madison Avenue 


IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and ‘Italian Cotton Yarns 


20s to 240s single all 


descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


from and ply, 


a 









Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, 
Spinners of Yarns rm = — 





Ltd., sowTon, LANCASHIRE 




















Superior Carded 
Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 


for Weaving, Doub- 
ling and Thread 
Manufacturing 






Affiliated with Southern Cotton Yarn Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic 
Cotton Yarns. 


MS GonneL & CPL? 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER. 
ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


OF 
CoTTon, MERINO, 
AND 


WorsTED YARNS 


H.M®.RemincTton - 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Ala Ghestwor Sc. Phila. Po. 





REGISTERED 





INH ————————————— 


musuensentguveseutastgavacgsnarovanyuanengcasenngnesnscyunseryeusgncyseneeuavcanevyannuycnanveeygncatqacucvisaycusgnngyosaucussaecuysnguecasearanscengvaceeennccacagnenceanenceseevcareeerannerecsneennnsenovoesggoennnenesy i 
St. Paul’s oeteue Mill Co, Ernaldson Cotton Mill Co., Inc. = 
auls, N. C. 


Holt-Williamson s Co. 
Fayetteville, N. 


COTTON YARNS 


et 
= 
: St. Pauls, N. C. St. P 





20s/2 Black and White Warps, Skeins and Tubes 
20s/2 and 30s/2 White Warps, Skeins and Tubes 


K. P. Tire Yarns in 20s/1 and 23s/1 Tubes 
K. P. Tire Fabrics 


| 
“Alli 













3 F. L. PAGE, Sole Representative 
i 430 Sansom Street Philadelphia 
UNL ASANESOAEOUSADONREONUEOUELU TUNA LAL UUELEAN LAL POULT ASAE EATS SATAN USLLEDUL CAA UATL CLL EEAU LEST LUTEUS EMA Tl 
4 MTT IVUUUMULAAUY L014 neem 1S 
= 
3 JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY | 
= COMMISSION MERCHANTS 5 
= COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES E 
= — 185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. = 
3 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. E 
Ie UTueanraneacya cuca venue sreeernare NA 
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STEVENS. 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Thomas Street 
New York City 


COTTON YARNS 


—_—_—— 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston 185 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 


EAM 


ae NTE 
LAME UEUMUALLUULLL It DENUALULSUULSEO DATA URE 


reo Yexille Diseshasies 


At the request of a number 
of our clients we recently im- 
ported a stock of foreign tex- 
tile directories and, after 
filling orders on hand, have a 
few sets left for sale to those 
who may require such direc- 
tories. 


Lancashire (England) Textile Directory. . . . $4. 
Yorkshire (England) Textile Directory. 3. 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales Textile iesieey 3.00 
Continental (Europe) Textile Directory... . 5.00 
Orders will be filled as received while 


the directories last 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


wnt 


i 


CONN AAOULENEL HT 


1H 
sss 


Book Dept. e 
334 Fourth Ave. New York = 
Sti TUUUAATUUBALET ENON ERD eaTS TENN IHuunnuencaeeernneanaeeansennaeneaznanamammnnemt< 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Export 
Domestic 


The John F. Trainor Co. 
291 Broadway New York 











\JACOB PERCELAY 
| COTTON 


YARN 


;  MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
- Pawtucket, Rhode Island- : 


vennentt 


ALLUVUELSLOURNYEUEOUCSELLLACON0AE 880M LOSER ULUEETTETONESNARD STUER SHAT 


United States Testing Co., Inc. 
3340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
a New York, N.Y. Paterson, N. J. 


2 Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning. 
3 Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
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competition for this business is said to 
cut off any chance for extreme prices 
Carded Yarns Firmer 

Carded frame spun yarns are showing 
more firmness of late with a better de 
mand. Of course much of this is fo1 
nearby delivery. Reports from hosiery 
mills seem to indicate more business sti! 
ring on the cheaper grades of hosiery 
than on the finer lines. Underwear mills 
are also showing rather little develop 
ment in new _ business Duplicates on 
heavyweights are noted, but lightweights 
are said to be rather slow in getting 
under way as buyers seem to fear prices 
asked for these goods. On 10s, averag: 
yarns are held around 76c, with highe: 
grade at 80c. On mule spun, l6s and 
20s are about the most active counts on 
a basis of 80c for 10s; 18s carded frame 
sold at 85c; 24s sold out of stock at 92c, 
with spinners asking 95c; 26s out of 
stock at 93c, with a high grade yarn at 
95c, with some held at $1.00, but few 
sales noted at this figure. On 30s ave 
age yarns are reported at $1.05, with the 
better grades held at $1.10 to $1.15; ty 
ing-in 30s are also noted at $1.05. For 
double carded 30s, few sales are reported 
above $1.10; in fact many are said to be 
below this figure. However, most of the 
quotations are at $1.10 to $1.15, although 
others ask up to $1.18 and $1.20, with 
very little business. On 40s single frame 
spun carded sales are noted at $1.65 with 
spinners asking up to $1.80. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


The Cannon Mills, cotton yarn de- 
partment, Philadelphia, will open an 
office at 327 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, in order that they may offer the best 
possible facilities for their already ex- 
tensive business in that territory. This 
office will be in charge of C. F. Peffer, 
who formerly was associated with the 
Sidney (Ohio) Knitting Mills Co. as 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Peffer, 


_ therefore is intimately acquainted with 


the requirements of the knit goods 
trade. 

W. A. P. MacKnight, who has been 
identified with the local cotton yarn 
trade for many years, is now associ- 
ated with C. M. Plowman & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Falls Manufacturing Co., Gran- 
ite Falls, N. C., spinners of 30s to 40s 
single combed yarns for hosiery, has 
appointed C. M. Plowman & Co., Phila- 
delphia, sole selling agent for their 
yarns. 





BROADENED DEMAND 





Medium and Coarse Counts Sell Better 
at Advancing Prices 

soston, April 21.—Although freight 
embargoes and transportation difficult 
ies are no longer seriously hindering 
the delivery of cotton yarns on old con 
tracts, the experience of the last week 
or ten days has taught many buyers the 
danger of allowing stocks to run too 
low, and has exerted some influence in 
stimulating an increased demand for 
medium and coarse count weaving and 
knitting yarns. Demand covers deliv- 
eries well through the summer months, 
and is most active on counts coarser than 
40s in both carded and combed varieties 
The tendency of prices in this part of 
the market is strongly against buyers, 
yet only in a few instances have top 
selling prices of last week been exceed- 
ed; on the other hand, bottom prices of 
last week have been advanced any 
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Our Strongest 


Argument 


In urging you to buy 
Cannon Yarns, we can 
use no stronger argument 
than the yarns themselves. 
They will bé only too glad 
to “speak for themselves.” 


You will then discover 
their superior quality. 
Your product will be im- 
proved, the amount of 
waste and seconds reduced 
and machine trouble 
lowered. 


In other words, the slight 
additional cost of Cannon 
Yarns will be more than 
repaid in the lower cost 
of production. Cannon 
Yarns are a good invest- 


ment for YOU. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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D. H. Maumner, Pres. PHIL S. STEEL, Vice-Preg. Jno. J. Guonau, 24 Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Caupenter, Treagurer A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT i 
SOLD UNDEK THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE i! 
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| Dyers, Bleachers 
| and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 
| Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


(ees 





| The Halliwell Company 
| PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
\ — ————— a 


DRE 


GEORGE E. KENNEDY | 








Nc a PT LT ( ' otton Yarns 
- THE - R. “MONTGOMERY co WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
= *9 Manufacturers of 
Gi he high E 
f | MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS Silk-like luster : Drexe! Bidg. 49 Federal St. 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics S 
> tte 1 e 
| NOVELTY TARNS from Sorrees cet COTTON WARPS C2. teem ee. F | | PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
= Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed a= 
Eau LAVULEUURMOA ANSEL OLE AGCAT HEUER ETAL ATEN HAAN 1 ET SUDA UUETTTNETTTNATT TTT inva argteaemarrcernrcneneaeacereraeaneneeeereriemniteiemureaernen eR . 
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STRVUUMMARA) L104 ANU LL) C0 0028 


gWiPMENT 


MONUMENT MILLS. Housatonic, Mass. 


mniGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spouls, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


| FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | "muna | Bidet 


F MMASSMORRRODA MONET COMSANT CLAUD C160) 0111001 AOR NN Li TUSLENLEALETNACSS EATEN TALENTS TTT ONTTTTNT NTN TTT TTDENTTNTTTU ETO PODOTTTY TTT OPAOETOVOEOETY CORT TOT 


WRITE FOR = 
STOCK LIST = 
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GS COTTON YARNS | MERCERIZED YARNS 


Tern 


MERCERED For All’ Purposes _ ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 
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() . 2 B 
eecscsberencenmenion wiht rcthik |) GEORGE B, PFINGST, Inc, 519 Bourse Bldg, Philadelphia | 
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E W. B. » =" VOQVERSCOOAUYEETEOUUNEN CL AAA wut nuunttt pugennnccanasteaneaysusugtatt wut (12000100000 000 EAA 
: eet eae GATE CITY COTTON MILL 


: Manufacturers of Superior Quality - 
MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS | auc spvx HOSIERY YARN Ss | 
; 
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Hancock and Huntingdon Streets PHILA, PA. 2 We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
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1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
aa 00104000000 c0rcongucennegguoageneecnesrognaeenenennsacgnensaryaveonvyeyagtnacececngqvamneeegoseranngnenscoeenesn ea ssaceeeavsrascevsernseoeera renee eve Tee Te Tac 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


: | JOHN HHNNGLAUUUNENNUAUEESAALLUCARNQOREESTUUUUENSUUULEDNLNLLLUSOENOORDENUOUERSDAULEONNLSUOURENAU UL ALAEONGEGOOENONAUONEONLUCGA A TUE UANUUUEENAGAEN CTU AMO GRAAL NAMNA TEENA UELA NAAN eH 


DAN. WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 





i 5 : 
: ‘Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed : 
i WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 4 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, ma. E 
Remmmnnes ccmansnnnucsnennasnrssunsntcsovvasrsovsaacunnnesnsucnacsausnsvsssunscncceessnaannonnevo ene eA seccieaiaal — PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK = 
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RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO,, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


J. J. KENYON MEG. CO. sitx FINS TAPESIND BRAIDS : 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS | 









ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
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For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
E-AAUUNANNUONNEUANOLULLAEUUAEEEUANE NULLA ANTHEA SUQUUDUUGTANENRUSO00Q80EOU OLESEN AGRA UUUUNNNABUN UAE ease neeaeMN eran uae esecanenereaeoeeaeserneeneneeaatrecaneyvaseagnervenneere 70 WCURTH STREET - - - . NEW YORK CITY 
juan NMA eR RRO ST 
: SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 5 accel tiene MDA 
_| STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
E PAWTUCKET, R. I. E 
E Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps E ih MERCERIZED YARNS la. 
= , ils: t 3 
; oF pane ABSOLUTELY FAST ee 5 ef CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 719-720 Lafayette Building 
Semi UUUTUUUUUUENUUORaUUTUNeNNALELANANTIY gnunnnnnntry ! min Wanvnevennuu equa quenuarancaeeerenernenceaazeermanan mT E PHILADELPHIA, PA. E 
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NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
‘ilar PAPER TUBES 
Lena and Armat Sts Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Bell Phone Germantown 1102 
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RHODE ISLAND, PROCE SSING--CO--IN 


nino of 
“Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


Bleaching and Winding 
vite eS eat iia Be oe a Samples. Submitted on Request 
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Lowell 
Yarn 


: Co. 
308 Chestnut St. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


™*—~ Phone Lombard 980-981 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. 


= - [[Phone Gramercy 6336] 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


17 Exchange Street 
2 Phone Union 2631 


Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


where from 2 to 5c a pound. No weak- 
ness of consequence is noticeable on fine 
count carded and combed yarns of 
eastern spinning, but southern yarns 
seem more unsettled than they were a 
week ago, and some weakness is shown 
on mercerized yarns. Prices are not 
quotably changed, but considerable 40s 
to 80s southern combed peeler skeins 
and warps are reported available at sec- 
ond hands at concessions of 5 to 10c 
a pound from spinner’s prices 

New England, western and New 
York State knitters appear to be buying 
hosiery yarns more freely than those in 
Pennsylvania and the South, the de- 
mand being fairly well distributed on 
combed and carded yarns and on high 
grade eastern and southern qualities 
high 


grade yarns, but most southern spinners 
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HHT RED 


There is no quotable change on 


TT) 


are asking an advance of 2 to 3c a 


pound, For doubled-carded 30s south 














bles and shipping embargoes resulting 
from the recent railroad tie-up tend to 
make an already difficult situation still 
more complicated. 


Z Peerless Manufacturing Co., ern cones they ar getting a basis of 
: 80s C. P. = $1.10 to $1.12 and spinners are asking 
ee asennad 
= 60s to 70s e P. = yar 5s the market 1S abou z to >? J 
= ie a - Few arse counts il rik Vallabic 
= a a Co below a basis ol 76 to 77 Oo! 10s, 
Be sC. P. below 85c for 22s. 
Ozark Mills : In weaving yarns th le 
60s C. P. = weakness in the southern end of the 
Waumpum Cotton Mills : market is on 3-8s. and higl grade 
60s C. P.—26s Carded = 2-40s warps; there is only a quiet de 
"= y I Ti¢ fo the atter trom narré fabric 
Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1 aiame for the fatter trom narrow’ Te 
50s C. P manufacturers and yarn of 26 turns 
‘ s = twist is reported available as low as 
= ne ee en a = $2.25, although the majority of spinne1 
* oe ee ee = want $2.35 or above For an ordinary 
= Avon Mills = crade of 2-40s warps as low as $2.00 is 
50s to 60s K. P. 3 quoted. The strongest numbers are 
Dorothy Manufacturing Co. = 2-20s and 2-30s, the former in warps 
2 40s K. P. : selling at $1.00 and in skeins at 97 to 
2 : ry les cg S } 2_ Wc : Ss are eported 
s Gastonia Cotton Mfg. Co. Ets SMCS Of SWS. Warps. are reporss 
= 40s Carded § as high as $1.35, with practically noth 
5 s = ing available below $1.30 
3 Atherton Mills 
= 30s Carded — 
E Reynolds Cotton Mills Co. SCATTERED BUYING 
26s to 30s Carded eg 
Lola Mfg. Co. No. 2 Weavers Impart Only Activity to Cotton 
= 20s to 30s C. P. Yarn Market 
z Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co. Cuicaco, April 21.—The chief interest 
2 24-2 Carded in the local market for cotton yarns has 
2 Alba Manufacturing Co. been shown by the weavers. Factors re- 
= 20s Carded port a good inquiry for coarse weaving 
= Lola Manufacturing Co. No. 1 varns but the actual amount of business 
= 20s Carded booked is said to be limited 
= Robinson Spinning Co Spot yarns continue in good demand 
Z 14s to 26s Carded , but are hard to procure. The reason for 
; m ee the latter fact is that production is so far 
: Catawba Spinning Co. behind that all yarn coming in is needed 
= 16s to 20s Carded . . ; 
= Ail : for orders which are now past delivery 
= 10s to a date. In addition, persistent labor trou- 
S > e 


Eureka Manufacturing Co. 
Is to 5s Waste Yarn spun on 
Woolen system 


1 


= 8. M. Rosinson JNO. C. RANKIN _ It is stated that certain of the manu 
z Pres. ist V. P. facturers have had the foresight to 
2 ,aw ruard against the above mentioned con 

en Jue, B Sees di i 1 5 5 It I V f irl oC d 
= 7 < < a Tro ave fs 7 ) 

: end V. P. Secy. and Tr ditions and as a result, Nave i 


stocks on hand. These men were for- 
tunate in getting deliveries and have al 
ready booked their requirements for 





Selling direct to consumer 


some time ahead at prices considerably 

high grade knitting and — below today’s quotation: 
weaving yarns in the single Southern mills quoting on yarns in 
; this section of the country, appear to be 
z and ply from above mills unanimous in predicting that prices are 
3 destined to go still higher. They bas 


SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, 
BALL AND CHAIN WARPS 
SINGLE AND }+LY 


their prognostication on the fact that the 
unfavorable weather which the 
ing in the South has caused a | 
in planting and consequently 
terially cut down the acreage 


uy 1 LTTE 
surge. urggasaccnn eeu cnsnnnncecncennnen neers netgear AT 
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Will occupy spaces 142 and 163 
at the Convention of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. You 
are invited to use them as 


Headquarters. 


FRANK M. DEENY 


Cotton Yarns 


638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Quality 


Y arns 


Only 
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Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domestic 


Cotton Yarns 


257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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| Ashworth- Odell Worsted Co. 


Worsted Yarns 


Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Selling Agents 


PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. 


- 185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


esas allt) 
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PHU TUL LISA YCORBLRRA TORT YN CAT COLD COTY EY ETOLETT NY PTAA PET PRD TEE 


t LILAUOAREYONESEOD EET ASAE EAE 


Boston Office: 


Philadelphia Office: 
176 Federal Street 


108 S. Front Street 


GRUNDY & CO. z=: 


Top Makers and 
W orsted Spinners 


for 








Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 








Raunt 


mmm 


ME TCUTATA CTT 


“THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS &00., Inc. 


Frankford. Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


rettpae; 
H ve ke R Y 
SWEATER 
WEAVI! Padscadhdhdh clad 


YARNS YARNS 


COLORS ORS 
OXFORDS 


AND 
: FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sisayers 





CCAR 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutscturers°! WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


1) LUST 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
_-seowensoF WORSTED YARNS ci. 
: DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 
- Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, mass. 
a 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
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Worsted S Bradford | 

A 
Yarns @, © System 

SPINNING CO 
Detain VUUeyAreenannaatEATTTLALINTITY SUNT YOPRATUDAEASUOPOOOOTOUEUUONOUYLENE UOT PASSAS ENACTMENT TN 
tl UULYUEMLOOYAEDOAEROPEDURGRTODEDOEDRDAAD DA ELAVAALE aL ULL2Y004 A000 ELLEEMLARNU RDU EAU UUL ED DLE Ne oa” fl 


iF. A. STRAUS @ Co. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY : 


SPINNERS OF 


| Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. :. 


. for Weaving 
and Knitting 


SANTO TNT TTT 1 1111 


: 
: 
Thrown and Artificial Saks “ 
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D. GOFF & SONS , inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted © 
ee Yarns 


thant be ssssbetaabstt 


jas-| Bradford System | 


VARS 





WORSTED AND MERINO 


reece SPUR 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


WOONSOCKET, -R. I. 
sessegreen THOMAS H.BALL xox oe FJ 


BOSTON SELLING AGENT 


CLEVELAND 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


RSTED YARNS 
MARKING TIME 


Vi 


Market Generally Quiet—Prices Well 
Maintained-—Expect Renewed 
Activity 


liet and steady conditions are re- 


ported prevailing in the worsted yarn 
market. Neither buyers nor sellers are 
pushing new business much at present, 
so that there is little activity noted, nor 
are there many offerings of yarns being 


The railroad situation is natur- 
improving slowly but the recent tie 
f course led many spinners to re- 

from making much of an effort to 

sell, except where buyers in limited in- 
tances came to them for local deliver- 
es. As a rule, spinners are well sold 
ahead for some time. Future deliver- 

depend upon the character of ‘the 
yarns desired. In some instances de- 
in two months can be made, 
in others they can be had even 
sooner with a few spinners who have 
leclined to sell far ahead. On fine 
counts, however, many of the spinners 
are sold well up to fall, particularly on 
yarns from half blood and above. 
well maintained firm position of 
and half blood has of 
strongly upheld the prices of 
yarns made from these stocks. In addi- 
tion there are many prospects of 
further demands from labor, which, if 
granted, will also tend to add to the 
present already high cost of production, 
and consequently to the yarn price itself 
Present indications among factors in 


ies 


wl le 


The 
the fine wools 


urse 


men’s wear trade seem to point to 
‘ontinued demand for half blood and 
tter grades. Fancy mixes are also 
showing inquiries which tend to indi- 
cate large requirements of these yarns. 
[There are also several signs of a much 
use of the quarter and three 
ghths blood yarns than was noted in the 
season. Recent developments in 
wool market tend to show an easier 
ce attitude on these wools of late 
large stocks reported on hand with 


irger 











small demand in comparison, as 
TAY TO 
QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 
to 2-16s low common. 00 —2.10 
to 2 4s low \% »10 —2.30 
to 2-26s \% blood 2.60 2.75 
o % blood 2.75 —3.00 
to 2-32s 4% blood S. A 2.45 2.60 
% blood 15 3.30 
% blood 20 -3.30 
2 % blood 30 3.40 
% blood : 3.40 3.50 
% blood 3.60 3.85 
to : 0s % blood $70 —3.90 
% blood 4.00 4.25 
% blood.... 4.10 4.20 
% blood. 4.25 4.50 
high % blood 1.75 5.00 
fine ».00 2 
fine a 5.50 6.00 
Australian Nominal 
Australian, 70s quality Nominal 
Australian, 70s quality Nominal 
quarter 2.50 2.65 
high quarter 2.65 2.85 
*% blood 3.45 —3.60 
% blood 3.60 8.75 
% blood 4.00 -4.10 
blood.. ° 4.10 4.25 
1.35 1.60 


Australian 
Australian 


Nominal 
Nominal 


fine Australian Nominal 

) fine Australian Nominal 
ITTING YARNS IN OIL BRADFORD 

SYSTEM 
Prices Nominal 

- to 2-10s, % blood... 2.25 —2.40 
ls to 2-20s, %& blood... 2.50 —2.70 
--20s to 2-30s, %& blood... 2.60 —3.00 
«-l6s to 2-20s, % blood.. ..---3.00 —3.20 
2-20s to 2-30s, % blood.........3.20 —3.45 
Os to 2-30s. ' hlood. 3.80 —4.00 


well as the approaching new clip are 
all considered factors likely to bring 
about an easier price situation on these 
wools. For that reason, there are many 
factors in the trade who declare that 
with this more favorable price, and a 
limited supply of fine and half blood 
wools, there must necessarily be de 
veloped, sooner or later, a much larger 
development of these medium wools. In 
fact many factors state this movement 
is already under way. 
Limited Activity 

market generally however is 
The demand from the 
goods trade is not very active at pres 
ent, but it is expected an active and in 
creasing demand will develop I 
season progresses. Considerable 
ness has already been placed for yarns 
for this coming season. Although the 
goods market is reported quiet, with 
scattered activity it is declared the com- 
paratively limited quantity of 
must necessitate further purchases 
sooner or later, and the effort to secure 
lower prices will bear little fruit. At 
present the demand is said to be shap- 
ing itself for manifestation at 
date, although so far it has not been 
noted in the open. Dealers say the 
hope for lower prices cannot be realized 
because of increasing labor and 
the position of the fine wools. 
Cancellations are reported in some 
instances, although most of these 
said to be for woolen yarns. At pres 
ent prices remain at about the same gen- 
eral level they have maintained for some 


The 
quiet. 


dr¢ SS 


as the 


USI 


goods 


an early 


costs 
firm 
f¢ Ww 
are 


time past. 
Knitting Yarns Quiet 

Chere is also more or less quiet re- 
ported in the knitting yarn trade, only 
scattered activity being noted where 
manufacturers need yarns. Most spin- 
ners however, are already well sold 
ahead on these yarns so there is not 


much effort made to push sales. Those 
spinners who have not booked orders 
very far ahead are now accepting busi- 
from their 


ness regular trade for a 
limited period, but as a rule, not much 
business is noted in this end of the 


market. Most of the inquiries noted 
for the 2/30s quarter blood, as this 
has proved to be one of the most popu 


are 


lar numbers. Prices here average 
around $2.85 for good quarter blood, 
with lower grade stock at $2.65. 


Worsted Yarn Trade Notes 

Wm. F. the selling staff 
Ot Thos H Phila 
delphia office, was married on Thurs- 
day, April 22, to Miss Lena Leavesley, 
of McKinley, Pa. His friends in the 
trade will be glad to extend him their 
best wishes 


Bindrim, of 


Ball, worsted varns, 


Announcement is made that a change 
has been made in the incorporate name 
of Wm. H. Grundy & Co. 108 So. Front 
street, Philadelphia, selling agents for 
Wm. H. Grundy Co. Inc., Bristol, Pa., 
worsted yarn spinners and top makers. 
Hereafter the company will be known 
as Grundy & Co., Inc 


WORSTED YARNS QUIETER 


Merino Yarns in Fair Demand—Spot 


Yarns Generally Lower 


Boston, April 21—The market, while 
quieter, is still essentially bullish and has 
been featured this week by more inquiry 
for merino yarns for immediate delivery. 
These yarns, like most other yarns at 


(3117) 205 


; 3 


Worsted Company,Inc. | 


Pocasset 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


=? . 
Cor. Summer 2 “ 


10 High St. 


» 
Boston 








Mrttarp D. Brown E. STANLEY BOWERS RINALDO A. LUKENs 
Presicent Vice-President & Treasurer Secretary 


CONTINENTAL MILLS, Inc. 


Successors of 


WILSON H. BROWN, Inc. 


Armat and Lena Streets 








Germantown, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Specialists on Heather Mixtures 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 
Established 1856 4 
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J. RANDALL & BRO. |. 
Incorporated E 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA Bl 
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IAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INc 
| WILL ,_ INC. 
4 
3 
_ For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
+ BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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YARN COMPANY | 


MATL 


YARNS for Weaving and Knitting 
Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. 
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TEXTILE 


Worsted 
and 
Cotton 


YARN 
SPINNERS 


| seeking a_ favorable 
and constant outlet for 
their 

| 


are invited 


to communicate with us. 


yarns 


yarns of 
concn for the 

G and WEAVING 
series of our 


we 


juality any 


quo 
i 


feel 


32 & 34 Strawberry St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


i 
| trade Co 
tie d samy el 
ure ult to the mutual benefit of 
ot] We shall 1 leased to re 
( Vou! nqguiry 
“ Y 
Harry Cohen & Company 
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The P.McGraw Wool Co. 
Worsted Yarns 
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for Knitting and Weaving 


PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
683 Atlantic 


1466-76 River Av., N.S. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Avenue 149 S. Front Street 
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Fancy Worsted Manufacturers 


RE you considering the great advantages of dyeing single 

worsted yarns by our process? We can dye any worsted 

yarn that can be spun, no matter how fine, with practically no 

waste and in the exact amount needed. We are dyeing large 

quantities daily in our job dyehouses, but if you prefer we 
will sell you a machine to do the work in your own mill. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Providence Philadelphia 
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O. J. — CARON 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


Selling Agent: 


FRENCH WORSTED CO., 


Woonsocket R. I. 
CARON SPINNING CO., 


Rochelle, Ill. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


the present time, can be secured at fairly 
casy prices in spot lots, but if placed for 
later delivery quotations are stronger. 
There is a feeling in the market that in 
spite of all the talk about lower prices 
it is nevertheless not at all improbable 
that the finer grades of wool will at least 
maintain present high levels and not at 
all unlikely may higher. This in 
part explains the hesitancy of spinners 
taking in business calling for delivery 
two or three months from now at prices 
determined by the selling of spot 
which usually come from mills who 
either over-bought or took in their tops 
and yarns on a lower market. Some 80 
20 single 28s have been sold at $3 and 


gO 


lots 


the same price has been paid for 50-50 
two ply 45s. In weaving yarns 2-32s 
from three-eighths blood have sold 

$3.12: for 2-40s wide price range is 


found ranging from $4.25 to $4.50. Quo 
tations for 2-60s are nominal and the de- 
mand does not seem to be 
urgent as a few weeks ago. 


nearly so 


The knitti varn end of the indusiry 
is reported quiet. Two ply 26s, quarter 
blood, is selling in limited quantity at 


$2.90 Another hous¢ 


$2.85 to quotes a 
] 


wer figure of $2.75 for either spot or 
nearby delivery. Buyers are not operat- 
ing in fall yarns to the usual extent 
Considerable ex] enting is rep yrted 
US ng on in wools th lower count 
varns, both among knitters and weaver 
Dealers as a whole are not offering 
as openings among spi! rs 
weaving yarns are quite limited; but 
they are willing to place, wherever they 
can, li tle. additional business for old 
customers. Such inquiries are submitted 
to the mills who thereupon make the 


quotations 


TOPS VERY DULL 


Inactivity with Strong Undertone—-Noil 


Market =, with Weak Undertone 


Boston, April 21 
practically ticless 
regarded, in 
might be called a deferred seasonal 
quietness, an inactivity that woul 
occurred under normal conditi 
three or four 
ket, though 
strong, 


The top market is 
this week, but it is 
some quarters, as 
d have 
ons some 
months ago. “he mar- 
quiet, may be considered 
and no declines are to be 


regis- 


tered this week As noted last week, 
spot offerings from houses, who in the 
past few months have entered the top 


abundant 
the main, are below thos« 
of the regular top making establish 
ments. But this is not always the 
\ quantity of three-eighths-blood 
the production of a large out of State 
worsted mill, have been offered 
rious houses on the Street, but at 
that ridiculous and which can 
only be accounted for on the supposi 
tion that the broker offering them was 
totally unacquainted with the market 
The price asked was $2. Market quo- 
tation is $1.80-85 for higl eighths 
blood variety. making 
houses are higher 


business, are fairly and quo 


tations, in 


case, 


Conti 
tops, 


tO Va- 
a price 
seems 


1 three 
Standard top 
inclined to look for 


prices for fine and half-blood tops jus 
as soon as the new demand comes in. 
The domestic market is from 20 to 30c 
below the Bradford market, and _ this 
fact, prohibitive of importation, is a 
actor of strength to.those engaged in 
the manufacture of these finer varieties. 

Che noil market seems to be sinking 
slowly down hill. Price changes are not 
very marked but they all tend the same 


way, downward. A clear fine noil might 
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WOOLEN AND MERI) 


YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 


Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
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Ne, 
COMMISSION COMBERS 


Salamanca, N. Y. 
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= Rockwell Woolen 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


anamMeRINO YARNS 


d MERINO 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather « Specialty Mixtures and DecorationYaras 
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J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 


Narrow Fabrics of Every Description 
68 Eesex Street Mass. 
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SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO 
PROVIDENCE, R. | j 


| THE “MURDOCK” 


aj 












Keep your spindies fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 
FRANKLIN 
Murdock & Geb Co., FP ANSE 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. VE akace. | 
Newton Mills 


Apr 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 


Silk Yarns 


silk, Woolen, ciaatie Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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li wig Littauer & Co., Inc. 

THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 

Orgensine, Artificial Silk A 
Tinsel Thread - 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
30-38 East 33d St., New York 


Gassed and Mer- 
wing Mills, CARTHAGE, @t*CON and YONKERS N.Y 


cerized, Polished 

and Turkey Red 
i; xT 
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Cotton, 
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i The Finest Crayon 
for Specking ? 


We'll send you 
a free sample 
on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, 


i 


N. J. 
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DECALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WILSON COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
| FIBRE Goods. Leather Belt- 
ing. Perforated Metals. 
Hydraulic Packings. Steam 
Specialties. Mill Brooms. A 
General Line of Cotton and 
Oil Mill 
SUPPLIES 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 


t ofall kinds ot Spindles, Flyers, Binge. 
Pubes, Caps, ete., for Cotton, Silk, Fla : 
olen and Worsted Machinery. 
yersaSpecialty. Light Forgings 
, OF ALL KINDS 


indles and Fl 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


sell perhaps for $1 or 
there are plenty of 
had for future 
spot delivery 
dealers 


a little more but 
average noils to be 
delivery at 95c and for 
even below this. Lhe 
report a very limited demand 
from the woolen mills, finding that in < 
number of 


sales these 


commodities are 
being displaced by the better types of 
wool wastes. Quarter blood noils are 
very inactive with quotations lower, 


ranging from 50 to 55c. Three-eighths 
blood noils are procurable around 70c 
Cashmere, camels hair and mohair noils 
are quite inactive 


SPUN SILK SCARC E 


More Buyers on Hand Taking What Sup- 
plies There Are 
spun silk market is unchanged; 
and supplies both in singles and 
two-plys hard to obtain. Quotations on 
spun silk counts continue nominal and 
where transactions are by any means 
brought to a conclusion probably shade 


The 


quiet, 


firmer. The weakening market in raw 
silk may have something of a sympa- 
thetic effect later on, but the conditions 


so vastly different in the two classes 
cf material that no let-up in the tight- 
of the situation affecting spun silk 
can be immediately expected 

Strange inquiries 
other lines in the 


are 
ness 


are floating in to 


yarn market in order 


to procure silk and mercerized yarns 

take the place of spun silk counts for 
the time being Expedients are also 
appearing in stripe worsteds among the 


cancellation 


de 


showings, owing to the 
of spun silk orders on the 


late 


worsted tra 


ibout a year ago. The total result is 
the appearance of a number of buyers 
who have out of the market for weeks, 


who have indifferent 
their requirements. 
\ limited 


singles at 


success in placing 
amount of new business in 


private terms generally is 


said to have been placed recently. Buy 
been asking 
plies, but selling 
help them, and 
at times exhausted with scant 
in obtaining the buyer’s requirements 
Two-ply yarns are also practically un- 
changed. Buyers as a rule are com- 
pelled to be content with small lots and 
in instances can only add to their con- 


crs have for increased sup 
agents can do little to 
several 


references are 


success 


tracts for later delivery. Sellers state 
that contracts assumed last June are be- 
ing brought only gradually to a termi- 
nation and that these will not be effaced 
before late May or probably on into 
June 


New Silk Schappe Company 





Report from reliable source states 
that the Societe Anonyme de Filature 
de Schappe, of Lyons, France, probably 


the largest schappe concern in the world, 
is to establish a branch plant in Amer- 


ica. It is not known where this plant 
will be, but in recent weeks there has 
been a persistent though unconfirmed 
rumor that a French schappe company 


was planning the opening of a branch 
plant in or near Boston. 


Paterson, N. J. The Barnett Silk 
Co., 709 East 25th street, has been in 


corporated for $50,000 by Harry Green- 
agent; William Peage Jack 
Rosenthal. 


be rg, and 


Paterson, N. J. The Stephenson Silk 
Throwing Co., 175 Market street, has 
been incorporated for $100,000 by the 
following: Frank Stephenson, agent, 466 


3lst street; James H. Farrar and 
Herts, all of this city 
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Artificial Silk \ 
TAPS“NAILS 


| SPONARTSILK and 


WOKST&D YARNS 


Abecco Mill Inc. 


\ 1921 Adams St. ezanaseni 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO. 
: Manufacturers of 
DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue i | 
CHICAGO 4 
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K WILBVR & COMPANY 
rHROWN SILKS 
17 ‘Madison’ lvenue New York 


Yarn 


Specializing in Hostery 
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“SAUQUOIT SILK MFG.CO. Bare 


BRAIDING SILK 


“ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


= Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative,Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
2 Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St.. Nicetown. 

= Chicago Offiee, 206 So. Market St. Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauncey St., Boston. 
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SILK MILL SUPPLIES cae 


and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 








of Every 
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8 I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and g 

5 PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. & 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 

3 Noils and Cardings 

4 T. J. PORTER & SONS 

= 119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA = 
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ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers ef 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Althouse Chemical Company | 


Main Office and Works : 


500-540 Pear Street Reading, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Made Dyestuffs 


Standard Direct Colors of Very Brilliant 
and} Level Dyeing Qualities which 


do not Precipitate in the Bath. 


UALNVOVUODOULNAAVTON TEIN 


Philadelphia Office - - 243 S. Second Street 
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LOGWOOD 
HEMATINE 
FUSTIC 


HUMUUNUSUAAD LAAN 


OSAGE 
HYPERNIC 


QUERCITRON 


—=MANUFACTURED BY 


— 


5 IMPERIAL DYEWOOD CORPORATION 


Owned and Operated by JOHN H. HEALD & CO., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Ma nN 


General Office, 1328 Broadway, New York City 


WAREHOUSES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


LABORATOR Y—BOSTON 
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Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 


13-15 Custom House Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 
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The L. B. FORTNER | 
Company 


235 Dock Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street 


American and Swiss 


| Aniline Colors | 


Most Complete Line of 
Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic 
and Union Colors 


offered by any one concern at present 


Write tor sample of any color required 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Th-HT SITUATION IN DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL QUOTATIONS | INTERMEDIATES AND 
CHEMICALS PERSISTS Prices quoted below were corrected this Aniline oil 34 x g° | DY KS SHOW SCARCITY 


seul 





week on the New York market, and we | Salt A Sc 45 eet 
3eta Napthol, sub ed 70 ae | . —~, “ r . 
believe them to be accurate, though largely "Daneman need sno ¢5 —  7o* | Many Coal Tar Products Entirely Nomi- 


Second Hands Bare of Supplies of Many nominal. Dimethylaniline al nal—Prices on Dyewoods Show 










































































































































| ¢ sale . y , Metaphenylene Diamine 1 1§ | . - 
Important Materials—Prices Show a MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS aensiienmaiten rene at ial Effect of Strong Demand 
: Further Advancing Tendency one of Lime, 100 Ibs...3 - — 3 30 The market for coal-tar products, es 
COLORES cecccccscccesevdesece 2 - 21 
= i“ : *N neciall, } } int . te >1) n 
= ttle relief has developed in the mar- | Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 2 - 2% ne pecially in the intermediate end, con 
= | . Ss ¢ Iron Free .......-...555 8% — ‘ EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES | tinues to be sewed up tight as a drum 
: ket for industrial chemicals so far as : a a ee eer > en Ce ee ee eee ee ee ee 
= : z re Gee aa Alum, Ammonia, lump.... 4%— 4% Von otunal 1] ef oh t . i 
= the phase of acute shortage of spot sup- oe STOLE 4% — 4% Barytes, domestic, prime | Practically all of the materials quoted 
: plics of many of the most important | Ammoniac, Sal, white, gn.. 18 — 20 ee ee rd i under this heading as of interest to tex 
= "ia ; Arsenic—white ... , 14 a 15 China clay, domestic, ton..15 00 —20 00 eRe! ae , : 1 1 me eo } | 
: “ rials is concerned. On certain oa SE “i Chrome yellow ) 9 tile men are absolutely nominal anc 
= s the market is almost bare and has | Bleaching Powder—Dom. 4% — 5% Fuller’s earth, powd., 100 : price ideas are becoming more and more 
= = ib ; Se 1 50 - 2 00 Ain uch busines 1. n 
= ' as yet reacted to any degree to the Mena bekgae Saas cceesses 8% — 8% ntthor , ne hrm Such business as is done for near 
= - : 7 : Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg... 3 — 3u sttnopone S 2 ) > . ) 1 7 se materi 
: ipse of the outlaw railway strike. A | Copperas a a 2. —s Silex 25 00 10 00 by delivery on any of these materials is 
One ; ; MONE 4 ane xe 3's . 2 3 apa petals taet oh : rs ee aaa ay 5: EES 
= slight turn for the better was noted | Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..3 00 — 3 25 Ultramarine blu ie 45 | limited in nature and carries a premium 
= te aoe 8 -_ | Formaldehyde 60 —- 70* White lead (basic sulphate 10 10% | Alpha naphthylamine is still quoted nom 
ards the middle of the week but this | (7 ee ay ine ‘ae "9 ag Zine oxide, Amer. process 9% eo. wr i“ | 
not suihcient to produce any con Glycerine (Cc. P.) bbis., OILS AND SOAPS e ; , a -¢ ony 3 : " 
rable effect upon the tight market dms., extra ig 23 $80. Geator ci). No. 2. bids se 20 | Aniline l is still higher, the quotation 
re ° . ‘ans 25 oa 251 I oil. prime er i i bernge 3 to 38 cents > un tl 
ting rhe natural result of this con- = oe o eeael ‘ Uae? MRS. Olly, PENS “WEN - | being 34 to 38 cents per pound, with 
, Distilled, yellow crude.. 22% - 2 edible, gal 1 80 1 85 lextreme difficulty o ybtainine am 
ed stringency has been the boosting | Iron—liquor, copperas free Extra No gal 1 60 ppmaker mies: rhe sw 
rices On many of the most needed (18 deg. «-- +. sees serene = Se No. 1, gal , 150 eee ger ene eee : 
Mbemionia IVEEPORG, THEO .cciceccscne 9 —- 9% Olive oil, denatured, gal 2 90 - 3 00 to be in a more acute position than the 
, , Re rer rer errr 2 — 2% Olive oil, Foots, Ib 21 “land ; ' | 
l oil, ots, | . - 21 l an ; quoted nominally from 45 
Heavy Chemicals Lead—Brown acetate 13% 14 Red oil. Ib 1 19 oil and i I . ‘ d ; ‘ > 
ee . White (crystals) .. 14% 15 = Soap, chip ee oa 50 cents. While the market in dimethyl 
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cuir ERRENMURARUTR MR yn 
Oldest and best agent 
for Stripping, Finishing, Sizing. 
Used by the biggest mills for Government Contracts. 
SERVED THEN. READY TO SERVE NOW 
Sold and distributed solely by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Office, 1182 BROADWAY 


CINCINNATI, O BOSTON, MASS. 
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HIGHEST GRADE | 


_ANTHRAQUINONE 


PASTE 20% - 30% 


UU TB 


i Unequalled as a Discharge 
; in Textile Printing 
=» The Anthrakone Dye Products & Chemicals Co. 


1834 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


(> 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, CHEMICALS, INTERMEDIATES & ci 


: Plants: Newark, N. J.; panes N. J.; Baltimore, meg enesiinetd Mass. 
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Telephone 
Columbus 8371 





~ BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON CORP. alr 


61 BROADWAY AY 
NEW YORK 37 
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Wm. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
418 Third Avenue - Brooklyn, New York 
Factory: PASSAIC, N. J. 
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is. R. David & Cesena. Inc. 
DYESTUFFS 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Telephone, Main 1684 
en 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. Bias 
Newark, N. J. New Haven Office: 944 Chapel St. 
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DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS | 
——————- SERV iCE————— 


Domestic and Export 


Special Requirements Given our Careful’ Attention 


Arista Chemical Company 
309 Broadway New York 
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SOUOMONAUNUMAAGLAALLL 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


uate 


_ FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
176 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELFHIA Phone Beekman 581 BOSTON 


United States Agents 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


= Works—St. Denis Seine), France Works—Besseges, France 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton?Street, N. Y. City 
FACTORY: CABLE ADDRESS: 
NEWARK, N. J. ““STACCODYES, NEW YORK” 
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| ANTIMONY SALTS 65% | 
= as ee 4 

_ TITANIUM POTASSIUM OXALATE 
: GUARANTEED MINIMUM TiO, 23% 

E LINDSAY LIGHT COMPANY 





Specification Turkey Red Oil 


A super Turkey Red Oil, unusually soluble and made 
from pure No. | water white castor oil. 


Sold on Analysis Ask for Sample and Specifications 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


| NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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: D arectesiaianeanee you = 
have certain im- = 


_ pressions regarding the 


_ Wyandotte 
Textile Alkalies 


- But should you be con- 
tent unless these impres- 
sions are the result of 
actual experience in the 
use of these materials? 
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Why not ask 
prove their value. 


“Wyandotte” 


om =Cetenet «(Cart 


us to 






PAULA 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, 


less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained 


with economy of dyestuffs. 
ough degumming of 


Thor- 

previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has*increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
die and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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H. C. HARDING, INC. 


18th and Sedgley Ave., Phila., Pa. 


¥X BRAND SILK SOAP : 
GREEN OLIVE SOAP E 
4B HOSIERY SOFTENING OIL 
H. & K. COTTON SOFTENER 
On request we will send you an 


economical formula for HOSIERY 
and COTTON softener. 





Established for 40 years 
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new supplies of wood range from $75.00 
to $85.00 per ton. 

Quercitron bark extract, the product 
from last year’s bark peel, is about sold 
up on contracts with the consumers, and 
factors state that it will be late July or 
August when this year’s peel is avail- 
able. Consequently they estimate that 
the market will be quite bare of quer 
citron extract for the next three months 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
Russell B. Stoddard, 
the research laboratory 
plant of the National 
ical Co., Inc., is now research chemist 
for the Palatine Aniline & Chemical Co 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The New York Quebracho 

o., New York, has increased it 
from $600,000 to $1,500,000. 

The Gibbs Products, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Corporation, has been _ incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 to handle, 
among other things, chemicals and dy« 
stuffs. The incorporators are: T. F 
Nelson, G. A. Schriefer, and D. Zoglin, 
127 West 82d street, New York 

The Tower Manufacturing Co. has 
acquired another plant by the purchas« 
from the Marden, Orth and Hastings 
Corporation of the M. O. H. and Calco 
Chemical Company’s plant at Doremus 
avenue and the Passaic River, Newark, 


formerly with 
at the Buffalo 
Aniline & Chem 


Extract 
capital 


N. J. The sum involved is said to be 
$750,000. The property consists of a 
ten-acre site fronting 563 feet on the 
river, with 22 buildings of brick, hol 
low tile and steel construction. The 
plant will be utilized by the Tower 
Manufacturing Co. for the manufacture 
of dyes. About 1000 persons will be 


employed. The Marden, Orth and Hast 
ings Corporation is concentrating its 
production work at Bound Brook, N. J. 

Mills numbering over 67,500, employ 
ing more than 2,000,000 workers and 
representing investments of $4,000,000, 
O00 


are more or less dependent upon 


supplies of dyestuffs, according to E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. These in 
clude silk, wool, cotton, knitting, paper, 


and leather mills, in addition to miscel 


laneous plants. Their production is 
valued at $6,000,000,000 or one fourth 
of the country’s total output of manu 
factured goods. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., is rapidly adding to its 
line of colors urgently needed by the 


textile trade. Among the most recent 
additions is Superchrome Garnet Y, 
which the company states is a chrome 


dyestuff notable for its level dyeing as 


well as its fastness qualities, and is an : 
adequate substitute for the pre-war Acid & 
\lizarine Gernade R of Hoechst. It 


top, meta or bot 


can be applied by the 
tom chrome methods, although the top 
chrome method gives the best 
from the point of view of fastness 


company especially recommends it 


The 


the fabric requirements gall for ex 
ceptional fastness to decatizing, fulling, 
light, potting and washing in the produc- 
tion of Browns, Bordeaux and Mode 
shades on woolens and worsteds. It can 
also be employed for vigoreaux printing 
with Chromium Fluoride, Acetate of 
Chrome or Cromium Salts. Another 


very desirable addition is Fast Crimson 
G R, a level dyeing Acid Red, corres- 
ponding to the pre-war types Amido 
Naphthol Red G and Azo Phloxin 2G. 
This color is said to be unusually fast 
to light, and will leave cotton and silk 
effects unstained. One of the new 
Browns added is Alizarol Brown 2 R 
which is a chrome color matching the 
pre-war types Acid Alizarol Brown B, 
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POTATO 
STARCHES 


Our Japanese Product is 
No. | Hokkaido Province 


Prompt deliveries 
of Uniform Quality 
from New York Stock 


Our Domestic Product is Prime 
Aroostook County 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


understands sizing and finishing in a practical way 


Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, Inc. \ 
60 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POW DERED 
GALLNUT 
EXTRACT 


containing over 78% pure tannic acid 










Immediate delivery from stock or shipment from China 


Samples and quotations submitted upon request 


Telephones—Hanover 5794, 5913, 5914 
LAA VM 
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J.H. STITT CO., Inc. Telephone: c 
Manufacturers Cortlandt 5080 E 
74 Cortlandt Street DYE E STUFFS: Works: 2 
New York City “CHEMICALS: Rutherford, N. J. : 
It will pay you to send for our list of / 
ACID, BASIC, CHROME, DIRECT and NATURAL DYES | 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MATCHING COLORS g 
Ta caceeeaereecaimeetinaiieintaiea inelastic aiareateeadiaiiatinaasiimennaines TUCLEN ET PTDETNTNNTT oni 
lc. 1 eer rey 
Ic. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc.| 
451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
wu ITA mMOTUTTN TCT TN 











“es Sulphate, Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Caustic aie 
Potash and Soda, Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR., 458 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Laboratory and Warehouse: 17-29 S. Orianna St. 
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WOOD TANKS 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 
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We are prepared to design and manufacture any 
type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for any purpose. 

Write for Catalog 


A. NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
ap EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Innc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn,Thread or any Fabric. 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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The only 
100°, Efficient 
Bleaching Agent 


We have recently pub- 
lished a new booklet 
on “Liquid Chlorine 
and Its Uses”’— and 
will be pleased to send 


a copy on request :: 


Ask today ! 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 
PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York 
Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 
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NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 


WLAN 
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Manufacturers of 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 
(BLUE VITRIOL) 


1 


ea 


Guaranteed 999% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


25 Broad Street, New York City 
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STEARNS | 
TANKS | 


Dye Tubs and Vats 
of Wood 


Cypress is Our 
Specialty 
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We are thoroughly 
familiar with all tank 





requirements for the 


textile industries. 


70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Have you our catalogue? 


THE A. T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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We specialize in E 


Electrification of 






Litathete Engineering Co., Inc. 


808 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 
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THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 
Scientific and practical training in all 
proces “ses of cotton manufacture. 


ur years’ degree course of 3. S. in 


(HES 


Cert 1 graduates of accredited High 
ch admitted without examination. 
two years’ course with certifi- 
given those not wishing to take 
gree course 


20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 


graduates are filling remuner- 
ositions of responsibility. 

ited bulletin sent free on appli- 
to the school. 
' Seal, Director, Textile School 

Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Palatine Chrome Brown 
racyl Chrome Brown D. The company 
states that this is a top chrome dye 
possessing good fastness to fulling, car- 
bonizing and light, and is especially suit- 


W and Anth- 


g able for light fancy shades on high class 


woolens and worsteds. 
The Henry §. Wampole Co., 
Columbia avenue, Baltimore, Md., 


761 
manu 


= facturer of chemicals, has completed ar 


rangements for the purchase of property 


building at Pratt and Fremont 
streets, in the vicinity of its plant at 
: Barre and St. Peter streets. The struc- 


ture is about 35 x 80 feet, and it is pro- 


E posed to utilize the property as an annex 
= to the present works. 


Che plant of the Wright Chemical C 

Chestnut street, Union Township, 
was recently damaged by fire t 
the extent $20,000 


of approximately 





hrec dyehouses at the works were de 
stroyed 

The Acme Chemical & Supply Co.. 

Ee 411 Halsey street, Newark, N. J., has 


completed negotiations for the leasing o 
the property of the Newark Paving C 

located at Adams and Parkhurst streets 
The property comprises one entire city 


block, 


with buildings erected in hors« 


shoe shape, contaiming approximately 
40,000 square feet. The company is 
planning for extensive remodeling and 


alterations to suit the 
new 


structures to the 
line of business, and upon compl 
tion of this work will remove 
plant to the new location 

lhe Grasselli Chemical Co., Guardian 
Building, Cleveland, O., is understood to 
be arranging preliminary plans for the 
construction of a new group of factory 
buildings for increased chemical produc 
tion at Toledo, O. The proposed new 
plant is estimated to cost approximately 
$250,000. 


The ‘Taylor 


its enure 


White Extracting Co., 
Camden, N. J., manufacturer of dyes, 
dvestuffs, etc., has filed notice with the 
Secret iry of State of an increase in its 
capital $120,000 to $1,000,000 for 
eeneral business expansion 


from 


2240 
the 
UtlOn 
follows 


Canada has just been allocated 
pounds German dyestuffs 
British Board of Trade for di 
among Canadian firms = as 
Mercury Mills, Toronto Carpet Manu 
facturing Co., Belding Paul Corticelli 
Confpany, Montreal; Dominion Textil 
Co., Montreal: Monarch Knitting Co.; 
Penmans Limited, Regent Knitting Mills 

RENSSELAER, N Y—The Albany 
Southern Electric Department this week 
installed three.giant transformers in th 
plant of the Grasselli Chemical Co 


of by 


stril 


al d 


the Bayer Co. The transformers are of 
300 k. w. and weigh seven tons each 
The work of installing was completed 
during the night so as not to interfere 


with operations, 


W. H. Fieldhouse, manager of the 
dvestuff department of Aniline Dyes 
and Chemicals, Inc., Cedar and Wash- 
ington Streets, New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed vice-president of that 
company. Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, 
Inc., are enlarging their branch office in 
Philadelphia. 


Overseers Hold Smoker 


ProvipeNce, R. I., April 20. 
seers from practically all of the Ameri 
can Woolen Company’s mills in Rhode 
Island, including those at Olneyville, 
Warren, Harrisville and other points, 
enjoyed a smoker and entertainment in 
Library Hall, Olneyville, one evening 
last week when matters of interest were 
talked over and an interesting entertain- 
ment program given. 


Over- 
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ANTHRA QUINONE 
2 LJ ~—s~PASTE «20-30% 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DIRECT—ACID 
—CHROME BASIC AND UNION COLORS 


: ACME DYESTUFF CoO., Inc. 

= __SALES OFFICE: WORKS: 

= 133 MAIDEN LANE ME : 

3 NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 3 
=, 
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Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 
for pre-war colors not now available. 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sisee. 
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ZINSSER & CO. 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


ALIZARINE COLORS TANNIC ACID 


SUNDADODGD ELA ADD TATAT UAL ETT 








Philadelphia Office: Werks: 
12 8. Front Street Union Course, L. L 


F. BREDT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS, TANNIC ACID, TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 


White and Brown Sugar of Lead 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 


AND OLIVE OIL 
240 Water Street 


SQL ATNTNMENOMMNNN ANT THAT TT Aa eT 


New York 
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URUNUESUSNNO ERNST LASER PASAY RY 
PENETROL 
Solves all bleaching and scouring troubles 
INDUSTRIAL GUM RR 


We can make prompt delivery For Silk and Ootton printing 
TURKEY RED OILS 


Silk finishing 
FORMIC ACID 


For cotton dyeing 


ANTIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic 
TARTARIC ACID 


HERRICK & VOIGT 
York 








“ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
2 Office and Works - - eR. oe City, I Ld 


ABV ATT NNT TT AAT MT HA YY TY TT 





rr 


wasn E. M. THAYER & CO. eric 


COLORS CHEMICALS 


36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Importers and Manufacturers 
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1735- 1761 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


CHICAGO 
WE CAN MATCH YOUR SHODDY 


oh coed UUONE oh A AMDAEDD 11 ALEUTON VORA ARNE 


SEND US SAMPLE AND 
GET OUR QUOTATION 


Direct affiliation with large 
raw stock supplies justifies 
us in saying that it would 
be to your advantage to 
mail us your samples today 
and get our price on the 
quality you want. 
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Highest Grade 
Garnetted Stock 


in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO., 


Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday 


a TAMAS 
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RESNICK & LEWITZKY | 
Woolen Rags 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 
your individual requirements 


252-256 THIRD STREET 


PUUUOANAEA ETAT HULELULCUOO ENED EATS 


HULU 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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! Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. New York Office and Warehouse : 


Dryden, New York 527 Broome Street 


We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 
Merino Stocks and Woo! Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- 
ment orders, and to quick deliveries. 

Communicate with ua. 


E = 
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gms usngnasurUusvunssnannnnngnyvuannasnenesuniuauient 
Established 1857 


THOMAS CHADWICK 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 


‘¢ 






= WOOLEN RAGS 3 

Successor to = WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 5 

JOHN RIDSDALE & CO. 2 FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 2 
= 283-285-287 West Broadway New Yorn = 


WOOLEN RAG GRADER 


122 No. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
UONYVANVUNAsLinsT UUs vUvUvNNnaNN ATTN eT UsTuaNre aU eeeunneracuraannenuuuauinsnveqsivanauaeayt 


E 27 Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
8 of every description ready for the picker. 
= = 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. | |= B- COHEN & SONS 
Manofacturers and Dealers in E iN LARGEST GRADERS OF 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, ‘ z ew ee COTTON : 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags = 8 CLIPPINGS 
AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Telephone Connection Write Us for Prices 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. = 1100 W. 22d St. CHICAGO 2 
utr ac csv rrareaeoeaeaservereeeeeaereeeeceeceeneeceemereemeneeeerem Spunu ree aerervmaamanr eee ctseet camara nemee eee a tenemeer inners 
gem MTR MEMRAM MMS mrt cvesv us egey cnet ceeaan verre enceeereoeeeenemn ean emaeneee r 
| B.p.KapLaN&co. | | SHIRLEY MILLS 
7 Vestry Street, New York City 5 SHIRLEY, MASS. 
| N W | li s Manufacturers of 
ew Woolen Clips REWORKED WOOL 
’ s Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
**None Better Made”’ 8 (Cheleca Station) 
f noes 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WAST! 


QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE 


Fine white Australian lap waste. Nomina! 
Fine white lap waste......... 1990 ~—2056 
Medium colored lap waste....100 —116 
Fine colored lap waste....... 146 —166 
Fine white Australian sped 

WOES. cccssscnviccvoscces ---178 —176 
Fine white ring waste....... 166 —176 
Fine white Australian thread 

WED ve ccccscivececcconceees 116 —126 
Hard Ends— 

a Pree 136 —136 

Medium white ........... 116 —116 

TE BIRO: oevncnecccuseces 86 — 96 
Medium colored ........ seco 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 30 _-_— 
Australian white card waste, 

GIGRR cccccccccscscccccesece 6e — 66 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 66 — 66 
Medium white card waste, 

GIOBR coccccccccccces ecccces 66 — 60 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 25 — 380 
Colored card waste, medium.. 20 — 26 
Coarse colored card..........- 16 — 18 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— 





Cents 

per Ib 
Blue serge .....-.eeeee cccccocccseccce 66 
Brown serge ......... segeeocsceseacee SP 
Green serge ......--..+++ ceccccenscose SO 
ROM SOTHO ...cccccccccccce ecuseovaeeos Se 
Black serge ........++- esceeve cvcceess 
White softs ........+5065 sevecsececcce OO 
White flannels and serges............. 74 
White knits ...........+- ccccvcsecoccce OS 
Red nite ........ccees oceece ecosccece 
Blue knits, mixed..........-. coccecce 43 
Silver gray knitse........... beonssavses ae 
Brown knits ° coos 88 
Fancy knits ...... soc SO 
Black dressed knits........ - 65 
Light hoods ........+.+++. . . 70 
Light gray underwear..... ioeneseoses ED 
Fine light merinos...........++. ccccce 68 
Fine dark merinos.........-. coocccee 68 
Coarse dark merinos with serges. cocce Oe 
Coarse light merinos with serges...... 43 
PRIDSS 2 cccvcccccccsecccccece sacscncee OS 
Light skirted cloth...... sbineesaesene Te 
Black and white skirted cloth........ 34 
Fine It. skirted cloth........ concceseos OO 
Rrown skirted cloth.........ssesee0++ 39 
ark skirted cloth....cccccccccccccces BF 
Black skirted cloth.........sesseeeeee+ 39 


Blue skirted cloth........cscccccccses 39 







Tan skirted cloth. 


Lt. skirted worsteds.. 42 
Blue skirted worsteds..... oe 
Black skirted worsteds. ° - 48 
Brown skirted worsteds...........+.+ -. 40 
Dark skirted worsteds..............-- 40 
Wool carpets........see. seesnesnees ED 
Soft black carpets...........- onesecee 33% 
Mize@ Gelaines ....cccccccccccccccccce 89 
NEW WOOLEN —_ 
Wime CPS .ccccveccscccocsecs — 34 
Ordinary clothing clips....... 7 — 28 
MBEN’S WBRABR CLIPS 
W orsteds— 
REE: © cnacnwhwnsescedsnee - 44 — 44 
TAGME sc ccvcvccsvocecs eose — 41 
Black and white......... 47 — 48 
BrOWR cccccccccceveses oven — 465 
BRED ccikccescucsccsececoss 63 — 64 
Black ....ccccccccccssess - 60 — 62 
MASOG cccccvcccesscceccee 43 — 465 
HBAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws ........ 15% — 16% 
Mixed overccatings .....- 20 —»21 
Brown chinchillas and 
ChOVIOtS ...ccccccceese 3.C «C8 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
BORD cocuvencsessces sco ee 
Black chinchillas and 
Cheviote ....cccccccccee 33 — 84 
OuBOPES cccccccscecvcsccses 29 — 30 
Black and white ........ 32 — 33 
Mixed lights ..... cocoeRi. 16 — 16 
White chinchillas ........— — 68 
Brown lights ........-. con — 20 
Shawls .......-- cosenseccse = | 6am ES 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
Dark unions ..... saeseens A == 7 
Light unions ..........- -- 10 — il 
Serges, black and white. 14 — 16 
Serges, light .........-+++ 13 — 14 





STRONGER INTEREST; 


OUTLOOK STILL HAZY 


Activity Slight Except in Expo 
Grades 


ee st in reworked wool 
may be a little stronger, 
with a 
lifting 
several 


of traffic 
weeks. 


the 


On whole a 
probably a slightly increased 
for May deliveries. A _ relief 
stagnant situation in piece goods, 
the market 


of 


Woolen Rags Lower in Several Instances 


rt 


materials 
in conformity 
better tone following the partial 
blockades of the past 
dull 
and featureless condition obtains, with 
demand 
the 
where 
is also inclined to take a 
brighter view, is grounds for the hope 











Cony 
per lb 
Palm Beach ............. 18 — 1 
Delaines mixed colored.. -_™% — 8 
Black astrachans ........ — 1 
a — 12 
Black cloakings .......... 12 uW 
Blue cloakings ....... eee Ll } 
Brown cloakings ......... 11 WW 
Mixed cloakings .......... 6 ? 
OVEBCOATINGS 
Indigo ....... eecccese oe 34 % 
Se eee epccccccccee OS a0 
Oo. D. worsted cocccccce O88 ee 
Cadets coccccccsccesces GH = 6 
FLANNELS 
Blue 42 
Black - 42 
Green - 43 
Light ~ 4 
MU 86660008806 ccccccee OF — @ 
Mixed, with silvertone.... 22 - 2 
Boariet ..ccccccccccccesces Momingj 
Bteel Gey cccccccccccscese -~H 
Dark ...c0e- cocccccccccces SO = § 
PORE cccccee ecccoscecoce OO -~ 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
WEIRD ccccece ecccececcece Nomina! 
BIW wcccccccccccccccccess GB = Gf 
Black cccccecs ecscccccces SL = 68 
BEOWM ececcsccesee eeccece 63 — 66 
OD iscensecsnace coccese BBO 
M@roon ...cccccces — 4 
RAG cakseenees ° Nominal 
TAR ccoccccece ecce — 6 
Light blue a4ssesanesese 61 — 66 
Mixed dark ......eeeeee0- 34 — 3 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light ...... eccccce 19 — 20 
Wime WSR .occccccecvvesen 37 — 38 
Coarse dark ........+% 1s — 
Fine black ......seeceee. 388 —% 
Fine dark ......... eccces 27 — 2% 
Small _ 
Serges— 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 
Red 
Green .... 
Flannele— 
Fine white ........ coccce 60 — 6) 
Coarse white ........... 50 — 6! 
White No. 2..... eocccccce SB = 80 
Red ..cccccecs eccceve cooee OS — 2% 
Blue ...ccccccccccccsccsee 18 == TS 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS 
Skirted ...... 7 — 83 
Red flannel ... _-_ — 
Best plaids _ — 7 
Best brown ........ ee | 
Best blue eccccccccece _ — 7 
ComMon Gray ...-.seeeeee 4 — 6 
Enit— 
White esos cocceccceses 58 — 66 
Blue, Gark ..ccccccccccce 27 — 28 
Blue, light eoessvecoesee 24 — 2 
Blue, mixed cosvccccecce SH OU 86 
Black, trimmed ......... 36 — 88 
Black, untrimmed ....... 33 —# 
TE nth 35.000 5504000009 - 28 — 29 
BOWE ..cccccccccccescess BB Om HM 
LAght GTAY .ccccsecee ose 23 — 4 
Hoods— 
BAO i ccccesvecceseesccse 38 — 
Beene WAGED occ cccccscccs 20 - 21 
Silver gray knit.......... se — 8 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
TAG ccccwscccvccsvecsces 21 —2 
Bleck ...... eceeescvesece 29 — 
PD tcc asses oun vceweeees 26 — 2 
BEE ccacccsceccocsevesss 19% — 204 
ES “Cte scab ne neea soe 22 —3 
Skirted cloth— 
Fine UgBt .ncccccccccesee 4 HM 
SE te naka seenhe ccalne-s s,s — & 
BED scceve . conse een « * —® 
DOP ccccccccccccccccccce F — 
Plain black ........... on ae, 
Skirted, tan kersey....... 26 3 
Skirted, tan covers....... 27 —% 


that more activity and an improveme! 
ey 


from the dealer’s standpoint will be 
pe ri€ nced. 

Blue serges inclined to further we 
in light trading, on tr 
around 21 and 22 cents. Blue 
and _ black are about even 
and fine 
down to 33 cents. Other 
represented more in offerings, a1 
buying continues comparatively | 


ness 
wors 
serges 


cents 


The basic grades are not inclined [0 
the present to take on any new strengtt 


The quotations heard of are 18% ce 
for mixed soft woolens and 8% cen" 


for rough cloth. 


The requirements of the woolen tra 
Uncer 
tainty seems especially directed to swt 


continue light to lessening. 
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ia 
For Line Shafting 


Send for Bulletins 
SMITH and SERRELL 


19 Haisey Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 


For™ Direct-Connected 
Machinery Shafts 


ir FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
Wir 





wl 





Need a 


BALE 


Luneee emai ea 


-You can obtain just the. 
kind and size you want from 


LOWELL BALER COMPANY 


Henan 










Manufacturers = 
LOWELL - MASS. = 
| TITTY ROBERTO MOTT TURAN USTTUNN TEEN AETANRTA Tas 
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‘SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


- SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS = 


Woolen Rags 


= 213 A Street BOSTON = 
qonuuennnncvvnruuegacgueceneuysnangeetapeyygneeyrevaenaenycageenceaneecenenneeeN NET 
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| The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Careful Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


TMM 
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OUT 


‘American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require 
Packing Plant New York Office 
imore, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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‘““NEWOOL” 
FINE REWORKED,|WOOL, = 
WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. # 
NORWICH, CONN. t 
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Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
5 Chicago—TIllinois 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 
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ing end at present. Overcoating stock 
apparently is coming into more promi- 
nence. Mill interest in materials for the 
light weight season, increasing in a 
normal way towards the close of April, 
of course means secondary considera- 
tion to graded rags and new woolen 
clips, because comparatively a lesser use 
of reworked wool stock is possible. 

New woolen clips are quiet. Garnet- 
ting material is more active. The term 
of advance orders is contracting stead- 
ily in certain grades of tailors’ new wool 
clips. Much of the list should work 
lower because there are so many things 
operating at this time to preclude large 
scale buying. 


SUBSTITUTES HEAVY 
Switch Away from Substitutes Has 
fected the Industry 
Boston, April 21.—A dull heavy mar- 
ket prevails this week in substitutes and 
manufacturers seem to be at a loss to 


Af- 


account for the almost total lack of de 
mand for these commodities. The cur- 
rent explanation is, of course, that 


woolen goods generally have not caught 
the public fancy and that those which 
are being manufactured are made in 
large part from wool, with noils, wool 
wastes and machined burr wool used in 
the place of recovered wools. Prac- 
tically no new business is coming in and 
so the smaller mills are in sight of the 
cleaning up of a number of their con- 
tracts. The disturbed freight conditions 
also have intensified the apathy of this 
market. Where the new impetus will 
come from to give this industry a thrust 
into better conditions no one cares to 
predict. It is not generally considered 
that the pure fabric propaganda has had 
much to do with present depressing con- 
ditions and as the industry, beyond all 
oubt, is an integral and important part 
of the great textile industry substitute 
manufacturers are drawing in sail, buy- 
ing from hand to mouth, and cherishing 
hopes of a better situation in the near 
future. Production continues almost en- 
tirely confined to the better of 
merinos, worsteds and serges 

The rag market continues weak and 
__ uninteresting. Mixed softs seem to have 
sagged permanently below 19c and rough 
cloths below 9c. In sympathy with this 
decline nearly all graded stocks 
softer and blue serge especially, drop 
ping to a low quotation of 22c. Compara 
tively speaking 22c is low but this com 
= modity sold in 1914 at 4c. Woolen mills 
are buying~graded material in a very 
limited way. The export business seems 
a little brighter and houses which were 
fairly large sellers of worsteds and 
serges when the English pound sterling 
was 40 or 50c lower than it is today 


class 


are 


are 
hoping for a marked revival in this line 
shortly. 
Overseers Plan Ladies’ Day 

The National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers will hold its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting, May 15 
at Rocky Point, Providence, R. I. The 
event includes a business session, dinner 


and outing. 
vited the 


cial program of social entertainment is 


The association having in 
ladies to this meeting, a spe- 
in preparation. At the business session 


officers will be nominated to be elected 


at the November meeting. Acceptances 
are to be filed with J. H. Pickford, sec- 


retary, Webster, Mass., by May 10th. 
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ROCO SOAP 


—for Wool Scouring 


The ROCO process for treating raw wool is guar- 
anteed to produce a loftier and whiter wool and, at 
the same time, save more wool than any other method 
of cleaning or scouring. 

This saving is in excess of 5% of the actual weight 
of the wool. For every 1,000 lbs. obtained by the 
usual methods of scouring, you will obtain at least 
20 Ibs. more by the ROCO process, and the ROCO 
scoured wool will be just as nature grew it, save that 
it will be thoroughly cleansed of all dirt and grease 








WRITE US 


BV. F. MANUFAC TURING CO. 
50 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Moore-Huston Co., Inc. 
2 Rector St., New York City 


The Faucette-Huston Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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For Wool and Reworked Wool 
WBRADFORIZ 





LOANS 





: Always Unequalled 

a Uniform ais Scouring Agents 

5 and a ila i and Fibre 

: Reliable Lubricators 

: Once Used on Do Not Gum 
Always Used Tee Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOURZNEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a 
century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have 
been at it ever since. 

The *“ LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, 
experienced mill men—men who know the needs of textile mills. 
COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the **‘ LOWELL” 
equalled. 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and 
yet hard enough to wear well, 15 colors and white, Contain no oil or grease. 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 


Write for color card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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MORE WOOL AVAILABLE 
ENGLAND IN APRIL 


Shows an Excellent 
Features of Trade in Finished Goods 


Overselling 


ondon 150,000 


: 1 
being cataiogu¢ 


which the y previou 


Combing Germany 


Dangers of Overselling 


pertinent 
Bradford 


Society last week by 








ard 


varns and piece goods 


Bradford with reg 


selling of 


He urged all 


KNOW! 


spinner, 


1oO the 





far ahead branches of 
he trade to sell production far more 
carly as it was made When material 
was sold for production in 1921 o1 
arly 1922, that was going further that 
ade would legitimately allow. On th 
onverse side Mr. Priestley pe inted t 
he danger which exists in the industry, 

that a buyer, having t over tot 

certain quantity of material, orders 


ible the amount, hoping that the de 


liveries actually made will about meet 
ls requirements \s he pointed it, 
th prices largely dependent upon con 
hdenc 11 that conndence were OKC! 
cre would be wh lesale ¢ asion 
h ( orders lt Was ren arkabl he 
ud, how difficult it was to, make 
isfactory yarn when prices were a 
hilling o und too high. On 
he i 0 l the situation seems pect 
( ound, roduction elng id 1« 
ne me a ad; 1 the i ire many 
i\ of wriggling out ! ntrac if 
oing dow! 


Piece Trade Happenings 


trade manufacturers are 


In the pic 
wverwhelmed with orders Spring de 
eries are overdue, but merchants art 
too happy to. tak whe 


they an get it, al | are doing their best 


ck live r\ 


rsuade m 
rders for 1922 


ths continuc 


Oo yx muracturers to 


Spring trade Bota 
On 


harden in price. 


he finer qualities 2s Od per ounce is 


id there 


is not much willingnes » sell even o1 


. ' . 
isked tor carly l¥2Zz livery, al 


: 

elevated ‘ Cre rec ot 
] ] 1 ‘ 
luding mediun | lower sor 


moving more freely, and there is an up 

Chere also a slight 

cloths, and thy 
’ 


url, ubstantial stocks of thess 


ird tendency 
wtter demand for union 

i qua 
ared, though at 
todav’ 


vanufacturers ar 


es are being slowly cle 


ey ill ake and ( 

in anxious timi 

next winter icce] 

nost difficult procedure, especially 
: 


e better class materials 


facturers are In a similar po 
4 . : : 
trade hhouses have ecn nea 
he other hand 


export trade has been somewhat 


Llome 
ers recently, while or 
quietel 
erned, thougl 


inquiry | 


orders ire col 
large amount « 


that plenty of 


( lar as 
there is a 
evident business 
available, even at and ex 


hang It 1s t that 


in excellent demand, com 


present prices 
remarkabl 

re is such 
paratively, from Germany for the best 
spite f the adverse ex 
Taki +] . a ] 
aking Lii¢ prece race a 
und, there is no doubt about the 
adequacy of machinery caq 

. ‘ 
ig demands, nor is 


nsum1 


fheult my maki 


Wool Control to End 


1] 1 


Cable advices from Melbourne stat 
that the end of the Australian wool con 
trol is in sigh It is stated 


that Aus 
tralian wool has brought huge profits t 
the world and that the British govern 
ment made a profit of $291,990,000 last 
year out of Australian wool. The gov- 


ernment wool control ends in June of 
this year, but nothing definite is known 
as to what is to be done in regard to 


the future of the wool trade. 
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HOLIDAY APPROACH 
RESTRICTS COTTONS 


Either Side 
to Carry on Large Operations—Unin- 
teresting Period in Yarn Market 
(By / 
\l ANCHESTER, 





Little Tendency Shown by 


ederick Ii Tattersall) 


April 1.— We 
have experienced a dull market through- 
the to the approach- 
ng Easter holidays, buyers and sellers 
not been in the mood to enter into 
ransactions of importance. Spinners 
ind manufacturers have continued to 
ise a little ground, although there has 
cen no pressure to sell, and prices all 
uund have been well maintained. The 
present slack state of demand, however, 
much longer without rates 
n yarn and cloth being affected, and 
‘ur customers are living in hope of be- 
ng able to operate on more advantagous 
the near future. cotton 
have been mixed 
lraders here are rather confused by th« 
iried news. It is believed that the 
the States is making a rather poo 
start, but there is still plenty of time for 
ul improvement Considerable inter 
est has been taken in the figures pub 
lished by the International Federation 
and the returns that held 
v spinners in this country are satisfac 
tory According to a telegram received 
today there is every probability of the 
acreage in Egypt being a record on 
Important developments have — taken 
place in with the agitation 
1 higher wages. The several sections 
have now made their demands and nego 
taking between the 
officials 
here is every hope of an amicable set 
tlement before the end of April, but it 
realized the f 


plic ated 


ENG., 


out week. Owing 


1 
Hay 


imnot go on 


Raw 
very 


terms 1n 
advik es 


dgain 


crop 


1 1 
snow Stocks 


connection 


muons are place 


employers and the trade union 


position of affairs is com 


having 
Until 


trading o1 


each department 


1y 


( Cal Vil separatciy 


the 
expected 
of Sale 


uninteresting 


Hnestiol TA 1) y+ 


Wa 


ee lines cannot be 
Yarns Slow 


h been an week 11 


he varn market There has been no dk 


in demand and spinners have 


clopment 


only sold small lots meet the pressing 
wants of users Forward buving does 
not seem t x thought about at the 
present time There is a tendency for 


spinners of American qualiti 
little ground. This 
among producers of wefts, 
clow 42’s are now fairly plentiful 
can be met 


a wall SLOCKS 


hands 


and sellers have held firmly to quota- 
tion There is plenty of work to go on 
ith ror pt! ducers of good cop twists 
but the commoner qualities are n S 


strong as a month ago 
quarters has been of 
again beer 
Exporters to Indi 


Less actly \ has 
bundl« 


ipping 


ind China have provided to meet their 
requirements for many months ahead 
ind there is now a disposition to look 
on. Some transactions have been put 


through, however, in 
able for China 


Egypt spinnings 


There 
This class ( 


he raw material has been 


yarns have been purchased very spar- 
nely. There is still, however, a fairly 
healthy demand in numbers about 24's 
for tire cloths 


Poor Cloth Turnover 


There has been no improvement in 
the cloth turnover this week. The de- 





this 


es to lose a 
is more severely felt 
and numbers 
Now 
with in 
Ring beams are deeply sold 


Buying in all 
limited dimensions 


re corded in 


descriptions suit- 
has been no lif 


neglected and 









mand 
ebb. 


for all outlets has been at W 
The outlook for trade with 

is no better. It is stated by relia 
thorities that owing to the posit 
exchange rates freer operations 
future not likely. Thi 
offers received from the other sid \ 
Way out. Accordi t 
cables, however, the congestion } 
railways in India has now been reli ved 
and goods are moving more freely 


near are 


been a long 


the ports to the up country dis 
Makers of dhooties in Blackbur: 
wanting orders, this being the 


section of the Lancashire trad« 

sional transactions have been 
through in bleaching cloths for ( 
but less has been done in gray sh gs 
Fancies have been in fair request. Is 
lated sales have occurred for Sing 

in standard makes Trade wit! 
Near Eastern outlets at the mom 
under a cloud. The political outlook 
very uncertain. Merchants are st 


clined to resell goods bought for « 
to Turkey and Egypt. Some inquir 
been about in printed cloths for § 
\merica but not much has been 

The home consumption of textiles con- 


tinues healthy and steady buying has 
taken place, especially in light fancy ma 
tt rials 


AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


Woolen Mills Expanding, But Machinery 
Difficult to Get 
~~) Apri 23 


Consul General Thomas San 


\WasuHiInGton, D ( 
\merica 
mons, at Melbourne, has just sent a re 
\ustralian 
the Department of Com 
taking up the 
the extension o h 
there he says 


view of the trade condition 


in 1919 to 
merce In subject 
control 


woolen industry 


wool and 


The world-wide demand for wi 
enormous, and Australian wool ha: 
brought huge profits on the markets of 
the world. It has been stated in th 
press that the British Government mad 


a profit of $291,990,000 last year out o 


Australasian wool The Governmer 
wool control ends in June, 1920, an 
much controversy is taking place at th 
present time with regard to future wo 
trade, but nothing has been definiteh 


settled with regard to samc 
total annual expo 
during the war 
proximate figures are as follows: Jul 
1 to June 30, 1916-17, 1,270,449 bales 
1917-18, 1,517,994 bales; 1918-19, 1,838 
643 bales 
The and tweed 
heing rapidly extended in Australia 
the present time. In addition to the \ 
Government numerou 
enterprises 


Comparing 


Australian wool 


woolen industry 


rious factories, 
are being under 
taken. One new company has recent 
erected extensive woolen mills in Me 


bourne, Victoria, and now, in order 


privat 


increase the activities of this mill t 
include the manufacture of all classe 
of woolen goods, the capital of th 
company is being increased from $973 
300 to $2,676,575 
New buildings involving an ex] 

ture $389,320 are to be erected an 
new machinery installed liff 


Great 


being experienced in securing 


culty is 


the machinery, as Great Britain will no 
iccept orders for textile machinery ut 
less for delivery in two or three years 
The exchange rate is at present ser 


ously affecting the price of machinet 
from America urgently needed for tht 
extension of factories 





















COTTON MARKET REACTS 
“ENTIMENT UNSETTLED 


By lightening Money Markets, Japanese 
(risis, and Growing Resistance of 
Consumers 


e bull movement in the cotton mar- 

ket continued until May contracts sold 
{2.50 and October at 37.25. At these 

s May contracts were 2c per pound 

e the quotation for middling cotton 

he Norfolk market, while the ad 

e from the low level of February 

{th amounted to between 914 and 11 
ents per pound. There was little doubt 
that cotton could be bought in some of 
the Eastern belt markets at prices which 
vould permit of shipments here for de 
liveries on May, if transportation con 
ns should improve rapidly enough 
ncourage such operations. This had 
ndeney to check fresh buying of the 
months, while if anything, weathe1 
onditions developed slightly more fay 
and a reaction set in which was 
accelerated by the talk of tighten 
markets, the disturbed situ 
tion in Japan, weakness in the stock 
irket and declines in foreign exchang« 
Betore the close on Thursday May con 
ts had sold at 40.10 and October at 
34.75 or about 250 points below the ri 

high records 

Che declines in the future markets had 
accompanied by an 


1] 
TAaADILV, 


money 


easing off in 
s as officially reported in the South, 
cularly in the relatively high mat 
cts of the Southwest It is not un 
sual, however, for holders of hedged 
ton in the larger markets to sell at 
essions, when a sharp break in fu 
res gives them a profit on their short 
ontracts, and it is doubtful whether the 
ines reported in spot quotations have 
presented anv general 
situation. These declines, however, 
tended to confirm the general dis- 
position of traders here to disregard such 
ction as that of the American Cotton 
\ssociation in recommending that a 
price of 60c per pound basis middling be 
Jemanded for remaining old crop sup 
plies \ccording to 


weakening of 


private advices 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 





Closed For week Closed, 
Apr. 14. High. Low. Apr. 21. Chg 
$1.25 42.25 10.65 40.65 80 
41.46 42.50 40.5 — 81 
39.90 41.75 55 35 
39.06 40.25 54 
38.50 05 
S 37.60 -.70 
37.25 02 
36.25 10 
36.20 05 
35.28 30 50 
34.85 10 45 
32.27 34.35 32.46 43 

'T FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 

Apr 16 E 41.75 27.664 
Apr 17 41.75¢e. Holiday 
April 19 4$1.75¢ 27.18d 
Apr. 20 Holiday. 26.644 
lay Apr. 21 41.50% 26.394 





iy, April 22 


FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 





Spot This 
Prices Week 
* 238.920 
ins 41.506 361,617 
’ 7.070 
h . 140,183 
ton wee 40.506 226,653 57,680 
ton 53,063 2 
40.00 72,290 
41.50 5 209 
41.50 110,728 179, 
42.00¢ 381,421 359,926 
’ 41.50% 15,584 24,056 
‘ a 263,808 265,743 
ek 42.25c 39.194 46,075 
“li \iday. + Omitted. 








reaching here on Thursday holders were 
refusing to meet the further decline in 
futures, and the backward start of the 
new crop must furnish more or less en- 
couragement for independence in mar 
keting. 

In specuflative circles the formation of 
“Overalls” and “Old Clothes” clubs has 
not been taken very seriously as a direct 
influence, but it has been regarded as 
reflecting a growing resistance to high 
commodity prices. This combined with 
such features as the recent advance in 
the Bank of England discount rate, the 
financial crisis reported in Japan, the 
importations of 
luxuries, and various othe fea 
tures, has led to a spreading belief that 
living costs have advanced sufficiently to 
offset the effects of inflation and ‘that the 
reckless and extravagant general buying 
approaching its 
The effect of this, however, has 
rather 


French embargo on 


minor 


movement 1s culmin 
ation 

been to create reactionary, than 
an actually bearish sentiment with refet 
There has been 
eral liquidate long 

counts and to go slowly in buying, or to 
sell for the 


seem likely after such an 


ence to cotton. ven 


disposition to 


sort of reactions that would 
advance as the 
market has experienced since the begin 
But beneath the 


irrent o 


ning of February 


sur 
face there has been a distinct c 
bullishness owing to a belief that South 
ern spot holders will refuse to follow di 
clines very tar and to ipprehensior oO 


a sixth short crop 


The following table will show Thurs 
day's closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 


compat isons ‘ 





April April 
Market. 15 22 Change Sale 

Galveston 43.50 $2.50 1.00 » 5,488 
New Orl’ns 41.50 41.50 » 6.451 
Mobile 40.75 $1.00 + 25 5 560 
Savannah 41 $1.75 ) 2.41 
Norfolk 40.00 40.00 87.00 701 
New York 43.00 41.75 1.25 28.80 

Augusta 41.25 41.00 25 0.27.50 183 
Memphis 41.50 $2.00 50 7 » 6,485 
St. Louis. 41.50 41.50 27.00 

Houston. 42.50 42.00 - 60 28.2 6,279 


The following differences on and off 


middlings are 


given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday 


The grades marked ** are not deliver 
able on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 





Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 

Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M. F 3.00T 3.50 2 3.50 3.604 
Ss. M. G 2.50¢ 2.75t 2 50t 2.884 
ee 3 2.00 2.00¢ 1.75 > OOF 923+ 
Ss. M weoe 1.00% 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.00% 1.1567 
Middling ‘ ‘ 
Ss. ft, M 2 508 3.00* , 00F 3.00" 2.73° 
L M 8.00* 7.00* 6.50* 7.00* 7.3 
**S. G oO 12.00* 10.00* 9.00* 9.00* 10.18* 
4G. O -15.00*% 14.00* 11.50* 11.00* 12.88* 

YELLOW TINGED 


**S. G. M 1.00% 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 97* 
G. M 2.00* ,.00* 2 00* 2 00* 1.82 
Ss. M. 3.00% 4.50% 3.00* 4.00* 15* 
**Middling 5.00* 5.00* 4.50* 6.00° 4.75* 
**S) L. M.. 7.00% 6.50% 6.50*% 9.00% 6.98% 


eel. M 10.00* 9.50% 9.50* 11.00* 10.15* 
YELLOW STAINED 
Go... . .. 4.50% 6.00% 4.00% 4.50% 4.50* 
a 6.00* 7.00* 6.00* 6.508 6.13° 
**Middling 7.00° 7.50% 8.00% 7.00* 7.40* 
BLUE STAINS 
**G. M. 7.00* 6.00% 5.00% 8.00% 75° 
ees. M. 8.00* 7.00% 6.50% 9.00% 6.98* 
**Middling 9.00* 9.50% 8.00* 10.008 8.40* 
Cotton Trade Notes 

Freight men here are quoted to the 
effect that unless an improvement soon 
occurs in the Japanese situation, mer 


warehouses on 
resold in the 


chandise now stored in 
the Pacific Coast 
domestic market. 

According to an Associated Press des 
patch from Tokio the Silk, Cotton and 
Rice Exchanges April 16th 


may be 


closed on 


RAW MATERIALS 


following a 10 days’ slump in 
With the the Stock Exchange 
there, the losses of spe culators were esti 


prices 


close of 


mated at two billion yen. 
C. F. Witherspoon, of Denton, Texas, 
says the crop in his state is from three 


to four weeks late that the labor situ 
ation is the worst they ever had and 
think there will be a relatively small 


vield per acre because of poor cultiva 
tion, 
\ report 


the amount of spinnable and unspinnabl 


from the Census Bureau on 


cotton in the unsold supply has been ex 


almost time for the past 


pected al 
two or three days. 


any 


There have been rumors of cotton 
coming here for delivery on May and 
the difference betwen the price of May 
in New York compared with the mid 


dling quotation in some of the Eastern 
belt Norfolk has 


colored ansportation 


markets, particularly 
such reports Tr 
however, have been an ob 
le to such operations 


The Mississippi 


conditions. 


River has | 





he past several days at Memphis 

it last a ad mn vet reache 

h at V1 and New Orleans 
The weekly report of the Weather Bu 


cool 
rainfall 1 the 
week on he 
1 been unfavorable. 
Monthly 


is toward 


iu. emphasized —unseasonably 
weather and further 
Southwest and said that the 
whole ha 

\ccordit to the 
tendency increased 


South 


porter the 


p in the 


diversification for the cro] 
In ten states which grow more than 95 
per cent of the cotton crop in the United 


States, only 36.4 per cent their total 


reported crop area was 1 otton last 
vear whereas the average for the pa 
five years was 38.5 per cent 


nothe 
Corpor 


advic 
Wat 
finance cotton shipments t 
week ago such ; 
advance of dollars wa 
and the latest advances 
nounced at $1,400,000 


Washington report 


advance by the Finances 
ation to 
( zecho Slo akia \ 
million 


ove! 


was an 


Arkansa 
Profitabl 
plantation 


lost 25 


otton plat ers ot 
recently reported to the State 
Farming Bureau that their 
had been deserted by labor: 
another 11 Chi 

ommon throughout the 


Two big 


One 
families and condition 
1S said to be 


Me W are 


1 : 1 
leaving: the 


state plat tations 
to work in town and cities. One remedy 
suggested State official is the use 


of larger implement 

Phe level of pl CS 
the United States I 
nereased about 6.3 per nt. during 
\Mlarch, says the Dey tment of Avricul 
past ten years th 


Mart 


paid producers o 


the principal crops 


ture average 


price lev h was about 
2;6 per cent 
Dublin, Ga.. 


report acreawe in recast 


wires “National Ginners” 
not probable at 
reported 


veathe1 ilso 


V eath r 
wee ks late I 


ount scarcity 
unsettled 


1 
than last veai 


labor continues 
Crops three 


No 


spots offering our territory.” 

The Alabama Agricultural Depart 
ment reports sales of fertilizers from 
Oct. 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920, as 329,570 
ons, compared with 264,100 t for the 
‘orresponding period the previous sea 

The stock of Government linters at 
Charleston yesterday, including the day’s 
arrivals, was 182,590 bales, out of a total 


running stock of 226.080 bales 


Weil Brothers, 
“The spot 


Ala 
but 


Montgomery, 
situation has undergone 


very little change in the past few weeks 


Buyers buy spasmodically, according to 


their needs, while holders are disposed 


to gradually sell their holdings.” 


Linters obtained from August 1, 1919, 
to March 31, 1920, amounted to 569,816 
bales of 500 pounds each compared wit! 


7 


835,789 for the same period last yea 


Commodity prices in this country were 
generally higher in March than in the 
previous month, with the exception of 
cloth clothiu which the 


r index 
fell from 3.56 to 3 


and 


Ill 
5 


on 


CHARLOTTE, N. C The Chadwick- 
Hoskins Cotton Mills will increase cap 
ital from $3,000,000 to $5,800,000 


B. D Riegel, 


[rion 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
president and treasurer of th 
(Ga.) Company, and treasurer of the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing 
O.. with associates, 1S reported to 
purchased the Willard Bag & Manufac 

of this It is understood 


have 


turing Co., “ity 
} 


that the capacitv W ll be material 


ley s 1 
irekr{ed 


PETROLEA, Ont. J. A 
\merline Flax Co., has author 


the flax 


Dow, represent- 
ing the 
ized an extension of 180 feet t 


mill building at Petrolea 


LONG STAPLE HIGH 


Lot of Extra Quality Brings One Dollar 
a Pound 


\MeEMPH LEN \pril 19 \ 
100 bales averaging strict middlit 
measuring 1 3-16 staple was sold lriday 
ernoon at a price of $1 the pound 


Taking mto account the grace and 


rle was the best sale of the year. Ear 
middling pull: 


at 50 cents. Ih 


week strict 
1 1-16 inches was bought 


1¢ in the 


ther words, here was a premium of 90 


C1 on the pound being paid for a mat 
er of an eighth of an inch in length o 
staple 
strict middling with some good middlu 
full 11-16 inches, sold during the 
Middling full 11-160 stapk 
sold at 51 cents, middling, full 1% i 
ple at 65 cents, and middling 1% staph 
cent Which emphasizes the im 
are attaching 

than to grade 
sale of middling 1 3-l¢ 
but the cotton wa 


Several round lots consisting 
weel 


at 58 cents 


which buyers 
staple 


one 


portance 
length of rather 
There was 
taple at 75 cents, 
little off color. By way of compartiso1 
showing the trend of the market, it tool 
good middling 134 staple to fetch a do 
March, and 


ry a lot 


lar a pound at the end of 
ibout the middle of Februa 
140 bal strict middling to good 
ling 1% hands at 94 


‘ents 


tapl hanged 


middling, prices have advance« 
The great] 


1 


Basis, 
2 cents in about 60 days 


widened differences are explained in 1 


fact that there is very little cotton of 
more than 1! staple left on the m 

ket, and almost no white cotton mea 

uring more than 11-16 Unusual «ce 
mand has contributed, in a large way, 
to the scarcity. ut another important 
iuse was the failure to get cotton out 
of the field promptly, resulting in de 


erioration from weather. While seed i 


chief factor in determining length « 
fibre, very much of the cotton in the 
local stock and daily receipts lisap- 
pointing in staple Take, for instan 
Weber cotton, good usually for 1 
inches and upward, pulling barely an 
inch. Classers say that it is not a case 
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Tt UUUDDEULETE ALATA CEE EEA TEA 


t pe 


Machinery to prepare, card and spin vario | <i 


kinds of COTTON WASTE 


Warehouse Cars Combination Doffing 
Mill Boxes Cars 


. Roving Cans Round Taper Baskets 
For the Mill Barrels, ete. 
Sold by Leading Mill Supply Houses 


. ‘Knock-About oe Send for Booklet and Price List 
ila ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Complete Plants : abe Engine 
121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. for S oper Cle ‘ing, 


rl ° 43 West 16th St., New York Cotton ’ an : " ie" Waste 
Textile Mills LEATHEROID SALES / Wading, Ss Machincs, 


Medicated p Hard Was'e ng 
DIVISION 4 Wool, : a me eh Brea ers, Ss 


use 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia Cotton $ 3 Thread 


psy emarmmRNTMUT CMAN ot 


Blankets, = . + Extractors, 
Sponge Cloth, ite Se a ae Rag Pickers 


" LEATHEROID . ee CONDENSER CARDING ENGINE FOR He 7 | 


. COTTON WASTE ———— 


Steel-Clad Cars WM. TATHAM, Limited Rochdale, England 


Agent, WILLIAM FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Established 1866 = 
Inside surface is “ Leatheroid” “as ' seem ' 

hard as horn” further strengthened by 
an outer surface of steel closely riveted 
to the fibre Will last for years and 


rare | Textile Specialties | 





No. 2 Mill Car 


a ee ROLLER, SLASHER and CLEARER CLOTHS |} 


‘ 99 — 
, DOBBIES” a hh A, | : Decating Aprons—Special Roller Cloth 
8 to 32 Harness ’ ‘aqua ch for French Spinning 


Ny) ‘ 
lm Cotton or Woolen goods developed to meet special 
p Pp 


lees requirements for mechanical purposes. my a 


M0 TTC = AN ’ . . 
Our twenty years’ experience at your service. 


F. C. HITCHCOCK CO. ater 


48-50 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


MUA 


|} 


ae —— 


7 SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
yh 


Re U0 0 0 


TUONUELDETUNATYOROTROPRNENYENAUTTOCOOONDRODEDUEDOEDEODEOOETEAUOGUOUTUNUOTOHTTE COUN ERECTOR 


Specify “HARDY” for BRUSHES and BASKETS |f \ 


Wherever exceptional demands are placed on a brush, there will a HARDY setae 
BRUSH be found. 11-16 
For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the 


leading mills with brushes noted for their qualkty, dura 
bility and service. 


HARDY MILL BASKETS are made of highest quality White Oak for vas 
all textile mill requirements. acl 


We will gladly submit samples free of cost. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. HARDY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


pa “JACQUARDS” ALL TYPES 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 





ALA AAA 


VONEU ENEMA aL UOUOVUCACTETTRAALATUDCUECGEAST TELA ETE TAT TORMENT NATTY TNT reece eeTeT Terence eeereereereeeere wy rrrvereneeeenveereet 
AALAAALALLLA stat 


© “THE. DIXON. PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVE ER ff lone 

: Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to 3 eee 
& NHAM MACHINE CO E results. Half turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of ae 3 ; 
r i “ied rz er 3 ! 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES _ srcep 


E 
E 
E 
| 
z 
E 
5 
5 
g | 
= | 
E 


TOLERANT UH ig Ht HULL ENEMA 


THE ‘WALRAVEN “COMPANY 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
36-38 West Alabama’ Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Henne 
SUA ALL 


WATER FILTERS 


ROBERTS’ FILTRATION PLANTS DO THE WORK— 
and keep on doing it—right. 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., once? Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. FLATIRON BUIL DING 


ee UT m 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS MONTGOMERY & CRAWFOR 


Mill and Spartanburg, S. C. Hardware §& “oh 
TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN Electrical Pipe, Packing, Pulleys, Trucks, Pumps, ete. and : 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent Supplies Immediate Delivery from Our Large Stocks Machinery i BR 


Ua; : TELULETODEDET AAT ETAA AL AEDES NEATH TEA TEA E EET " TUTELU ELEMENTAL re 
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; pe ished staple in the sense usually 
nderstood by that term, but a weak- 

- of the fibre so that in pulling it 
reak- short of what appears to be its 


ngth. 
e talk is being heard of forward 
mm itments, and at least one sale on 
equivalent to 75 cents for 1% 
] middling cotton, October deliv- 
ems to bear the earmarks of au- 


More sales have been made 
fixed. 


is used in this sec- 


ity. 
‘es yet to be 
So little fertilizer 
the growing of long staple cotton 
h iles of tags furnish no indication 
ntemplated acreage, but sales 
and of farm implements indicate 
it the maximum possible acreage will 
inted. This will be at the expense 
\dstuffs, but warnings, as hereto- 
ire going unheeded. Possibility of 
veevil infestation is causing some 
neasiness on account of the lateness of 
the crop start. Labor, although high in 
ind harder to handle than in the 
ist, will be adequate for planting and 
ltivation, and the problem of getting 
rop picked will be tackled when it 
iched. Temperatures were too low 
for satisfactory germination until about 
he close of the week, but the soil was in 
ondition for the plow. Good prog 

was made. 
Demand for staples during the week 
is more active than has been the 
some time. Willingness of buyers to 
pay almost any price for staples meas- 
more than 1% carried no sugges- 
hat cotton for which heretofore de- 
mand has been lacking could un- 
uded. Buyers exhibited a little more 
nterest in low-grade staples, but short 
was harder to sell 


of 


Casc 


be 


if possible, 
han ever. 
Total sales without linters, were 9,950 
compared with 10,400 the previous 
and 3,275 bales the week 
\pproximately 3,000 bales the total 
of staples ranging in price 

31 cents for strict good ordinary, 
11-16 staple to $1 for strict middling 

3-16 staple. Sales included more white 
n than has been the in any 
f several weeks recently, but it 

shorter staple, mostly 11-16 

and lower in grade, in compari 
vith previous weeks. 
Official quotations posted on ‘change 
advanced Friday to 42 cents basis 
lling. Average opinion of factors 
huyers in this market Monday of 
staple values based on middling up 
lands at 42 cents follows 
ths approximating government offi 
andards: 11-16 staple 750 on, 1% 
2,600 on, 1 3-16 staple 4,700 on, 1% 
5,300 15-16 and 13% 
al 
stock of ¢ 
mphis was 
of 
the 
rresponding time last 
vas 305,591, a 


hef« Te. 
of 
sal were 


case 


va ot 


d 


was as 


on; staple 
linters, 
Monday. 
com 

At 


the 


without 

ales 
bales 
Wee k 


yeat 


otton, 


314 1 
5.000 


307, 


rease about 


with previous 


de cTrcast of about 


ales for that week 


Wing statistics are for the Mem 


iarket to the close of business 

April 19 
eipts during week, 22,266 
shipments, 19,982 bales net re- 
7,362 bales Unsold stock, es 
n hands of factors, 216,000 


COTTON WASTES QUIET 


‘Mock. Accumulating Taken in 


High Priced Cotton 


on a 


April 


\ wi in 


21—A dull dead mar- 


cotton wastes. Strips 





and combers are accumulating and can- | 
not, apparently, be sold at a profit taken 
in as they are on a high cotton market 
and with the call for such commodities 
spotty and quite limited. Spinnable, 
stuffing and wiping wastes in all varie- 
ties are in very limited demand, and the 
greater part of the actual transactions 
being carried on by members of the ex- 
change are largely intertrading, and in | 
part represent the passing of materials | 
from weaker into stronger hands. | 
The financial situation is rather em- 
barrassing at the present time with con 
tract stocks coming in in quantity, and 





the very limited consuming outlet for 
the same. 

The loom fixers’ strike in New Bed- | 
ford affecting all the mills of the city | 
except two may, by its cutting off pro 


duction, be something of a blessing to | 
such dealers are already loaded up 
to the limit with high-grade, high-priced | 
percentage stocks. There some | 
little probability of larger export busi- 


as 


seems 


ness being done in the near future. The 
strengthening of English exchange is 
one of the favorable factors, and just 


as soon the be 


comes stronger 


as exchange situation 
in France and Belgium 
and German conditions become more fa 
vorable to the pursuit of industrial life 
things may take a distinct change for 
} - 

etter, 


1 
the 


Cotton Waste Exchange Notes 


The annual meeting of the Exchang« 
will held Tuesday, May 4, 
rooms of the association, 200 
street, at ll a. m. After the election of 
officers there will be the usual monthly 
luncheon. The Nominating 
will offer the 


be In the 


Summer 


Committec 


following slate: President 


James J. White, Jr.; first vice-president, 
Joseph F. Wallworth; second vice-pres 
ident, Russell N. Dana; treasurer, Wal 
ter D. Lane; secretary, Samuel H. Roh 
erts. Directors for three years: Sam 
uel Feinberg, Edward Rose, Joseph | 
Hughes, Percy S. Palmer and J. ¢ 
Turpin. 
QUOTATIONS 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber.......... 70 — 76 
Short peeler comber........ 60 — 70 
No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 70 — 76 
Short Egyptian comber.... 60 — 70 
White card strip.......... 46 — 6E 
No. 2 white card strip... 36 — 45 
Cents 
a. a - 3 — 8% 
Dirty picker motes....... aie 2 — 8 
Card and spinning sweep..... 8 — 8% 
Weave sweeps ........... 2 — 38 
Soft white threads....... 11 — 13% 
Hard white threads.......... 10% — Il 
Soft colored threads....... -. 10% — 11 
Hard colored threads......... 9% — 16 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCB 
(See Note) 
Per cent 
Sakelarides comber .......... 76 — 8&0 
Sakelarides strips ............ 90 —190 
MSP PURE GOMUSE o0.cckscssces 70 — 76 
Mieyptiam GIIPG «cscs cccsvece. 62% — 7 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 77% xa } 
Peeler strips eb ceecs 60 — 67% 
No. 1 white stripe... ..ccccces 55 — 60 
No. 3 white strip@....cceccees 50 — 66 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 96 —100 
Cents 
Ne. 1 spelled Ger... .ccccvcse 12 — 
ees 2 Ce ew 6c 006aedees 7 — 
ek. ee EG 6 5 3 N'n dpc 66. 8 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 11 — 1b 
No. 2 white willowed fly..... 9 — 1) | 
No. 1 cleaned white picker - — 1) | 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 7 | 
Hard white threads........... 13 — 14 | 
Hard colored threads........ 13 — 1 | 
*  LINTERS 
f.o.b.N.Y 
Texas, clean mill run......... — nom | 
Temes A ...«. a Ee ee — nom. | 
Eastern, clean mill run....... —— 8- 9) 
SR Nn cha nevenénenicns —— 9-10 
NoTe.—Percentage based on prices at 


New York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment. 
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AMERICAN _Ranway Exeres 
D, JERSEY City 


ws Consany® 





The Seale that will Solve Your Weighing Problem 


The Railroads and Express Companies 
merits of the Kron Automatic Scale 
and Express Companies are using them 


were among the first to recognize the 
To-day practically all the large Railroad 
Also Industrial Concerns of all kinds 


Automatic Weighing 


Save TIME--LABOR—MONEY 
by installing 
“Load and Look” 


KRON SCALES 


AUTOMATIC (Made in U.S.A SPRINGLESS 
All Metal edie ore 


There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose 


ALL TYPES—ANY CAPACITY—-Dormant or Portable, Hanging Pan 
Types, Overhead Track Scales, Suspension Crane Scales, etc. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


AMERICAN HRON SCALE CO. 


428 East 53rd Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


CANADA 


CANADIAN KRON SCALE COMPANY, MONTREAL, 






YOU MAY TRY _ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


> er 


~ 






V2 MINUTE 
>TO CUT YOUR 
{STENCIL anoRESS 








Poy 
FiSONEL 
ae 





A FEW STROKES 


sg OF THE _BRUSH- 
' AND YOUR SHIPMENT IS 


Liss 








n a gee 


eee 


ENIGHYA! 
‘ 


NE 
AD 





Mall wn Vela 


c/a 


MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
WITH A DIAGRAPH 


(Built to Last a Business Life-tirr.e) 


Simplicity, Speed, Endurance —6xsertamous everywner 


ae famous everywhere 

for fifteen years. Further- 
more, the DIAGRAPH performs a broader and more useful range of necessary work 
than is possibie by any other construction. The Jumbo DIAGRAPH cuts 
characters 1 3-4” high—much the largest charactercut by any ma- 
chine, With it you can now quickly and successfully stencil- 
mark directly on bales or bundles in the heaviest burlap. You 
cannot now name the leading shippers in any leading industry anywhere without 
naming owners of DIAGRAPHS in quantities of from 1 to 100 or more machines. 
(Also hundreds used by the U. S. and British armies and navies and other depart- 
ments.) That’s why it will pay you to see and try the DIAGRAPH first. 


The DIAGRAPH pays for itself. Simply ask us today to send you one prepaid. 
Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you like it. Otherwise return it at our expense. 
You need a DIAGRAPH right now—whvy wait? 

2117 NORTH NINTH ST 


DIAGRAPH .STENCIL MACHINE CORP. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GE 
VIA W 





TH 


A Size for Every Need 
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WOUUL QUOTATIONS 


OH10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIBGINIA. 


Washed. Unwashed 
KX & abv. 76— 8@ Fn. cloth’g. 70—72 
Fine del... 9@— 865 Fine del.. 98—1 00 
% bid... 92—96 
eS ee 68—70 
% bid...... 64—66 
% bid, low 60—62 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed Unwashed. 
Fine del... ..— 78 % bid...... T4—77 
Fn. cloth’g ..— 64 % to % bid 65—68 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR. 
% bid..... 7l— 76 M, BOG. 0s. --—60 
ff 66— 67 Common... ..—64 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 


Sp'g northern 
& 12mo.1 66—1 76@ 
Sp. middie 
counties.1 45—1 66 
Sth 12mol 66—1 66 


S'’th, 6 and 8 

mo ......1 356—1 40 
Fall free...1 30—1 36 
Fall defects 95—1 00 
Carbonized 1 45—1 656 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine 12mol 66—1 7@ Fine fall...1 20—1 30 
Fine 8mo.1 40—1 46 


PULLED—EASTERN. 


Scoured. Scoured. 
WES sccse 1 86—1 9@ Lambs’ Bs.1 26—1 25 
a super..1 60—1 66 Cmbgs. fin..1 35—1 40 
8 super..1 25—1 30 Medium ...1 26—1 30 
C super.. 86— 986 Coarse 96—1 60 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Gtple, fin.1 95—3 60 Fine cl’'thg.1 65—1 70 
%0,% bid.1 86—1 9@ Fine med..1 60—1 66 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS), 
7-ae@ ....1 85—1 96 Fine med..1 65—1 60 
COLORADO AND NEW MBXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Dine ..... 170—1 80 % bid 1 65—1 70 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 

Wine med.1 70—1 8@ Fine cl’thg.1 66—1 75 
MOHAIR 
Domestic. Foreign. 

Combing.. 70— 73 Turkey .... ..— 
Carding 58— 6@ Cape ...... 63— 66 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


Cape (scoured): 


Montevideo 
Combing, 


(greasy): 
choice.32 10—2 36 % bid... 55— 60 

Combing, High .... 68— 61 
g00d..1 965—3 06 % bid... 75— 80 

Clothing, % bid... 85— 7 

choice.1 60—1 6® Merino s8— 90 

Clothing, Buenos Aires 

good..1 86—1 46 x-breds: 

Australian: Lincoln - B85— 45 
Fine ..2 60—2 70High \% bld 63— 68 
64s --.2 20—23 40 
56-58s 1 45—1 60 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 

Aleppo: K horassan 
Washed... 46 —46 Ist clip.. -— 
Whd. col 36 —87 2nd clip = 
Angora.... —o0 Mongolian 
Awassi.... —60 Urga.... 42 —#44 
Karad!.. —60 Manchu’n. 86 —88 
Bokhara: Scotch Blk. 
White... .. —,, face ... 32 —34 
Colors... .. —.. Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) 655 65 

Comb’g.. 88 —40 Servian skin 

Wid. ball 37 —s9 ee 

Wid. open East India: 
ball... 835 —87 Kandahar... 55 —58& 

Willow'd 85 —87 Vickan’'r.. 65 —58 

Unwid 26 —28 Co _ 

Szechuen 83 —86 Gray . 30 —35 

werdova... 28 —30 ; 
Donsko: 
fomb'g.. oo 


MANUFACTURING CALL 
FOR WOOLS QUIETER 
Crossbreds to Be Offered by London 


Brokers—London Sales Open Firm 
Controversy Over Excess Profits 


Boston, April 21.—There is nothing 
ew in the wool market this week: 
verything is very quiet but the feeling 
s a little better Surplus stocks are 
moving slowly with medium to low 
wools on the gentle decline. This down 
ward movement, however, may com 
to an end at any time as the increased 
nterest in crossbreds both in London 
ind at the recent Government sales is 
considered a favorable factor, so much 
so that the London brokers have ri 
ised their previous intention of not 
offering any more crossbreds and will 
dd to their catalog of sale to be held 
lhursday, April 29, 1464 bales of Aus 


ralian and 1559 New Zealand 


These wools are the with 
from 


bale S of 
( rossbreds. 


drawals previous sales and will 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued vas ne 


now be reoffered with price 
The remainder of the cross- 
red wools held by the London brokers 


ill probably be shipped to Europe at 


limits 
highe 


some future date. It is the intention of 
hese representatives of the British di- 
rector of raw materials to hold a final 


uction of merino wools on May 21 and 
22, with an offering of 15,000 bales each 
day Our own Government sale falls 
m Saturday, May 8, at which time an 
assortment of foreign and domestic 
7,000,000 pounds, will be 


wools, 
iffered 


some 


London and Liverpool Sales 


Wool 


day last 


] 


sales opened in Lendon, Mon 
(,o0o0d 
unchanged 


coarse 


wools were firm and 
practically from March 
but crossbreds showed 6 
per cent. decline and the faulty wool 
10 per cent. Cables received by a lead- 
ing exporting house here indicate that 
super 70s sold on a clean basis of $2.72, 
iverage Of $2.53 and burry at $2.38 on 
an exchange of $4. Burry 64s sold at 
$2.22 with $2.55 for clean super. 

sold at $2.47. In 
old at $1.71, 


40s at 


esti 


close, 


Super 


Sc 


n 
and 


OUOs crossbreds 


50s at $1.15, 46s at 67: 
The S¢ 


will 


534 figures are 


furnish a 


y S 
«a 


they 
compari 


old ne: 


Phere 


on tor similat 
Chursday 


little 


recent Live rpool 


| 
wo Is Lo be 
was a buying also by 
‘ ’ 
Americans at the 
on Not much wool was offered, not 
more than 4,000 bales and the best 
were 


wools 
paid as 


and 


\merican buyers 


the 


scarce 
$1.40 


makers 


high as 


vreast I ne 


lish Lop calculated that 


tops 


made from these wools would be worth 
$3.42 there, which on an 
$4 would bring 


Vhis 


exchange ot 
down to $2.88 


ls about sc 


the price 


figurs 
domestic 


above our 


market and if such tops wer 


would 


igure 


imported a duty of & 


be added bringing the importing 
$3.14, with freight to be added 
Recent Australian 
\rgentine 


per cent 


MmNports ot and 


and ot 
me;rinos 


Cape wools and 


the 
mxicty Ol sup 
plies and the next question is as to what 
prices the offered next 
week by the London brokers will bring 
lhe consensus of 


tive 


Montevide have 


relieved 
further 


mills as to Line 


merinos to be 


opimon ms conserva- 


and it is thought that while all the 
will Ine taken 


wools no excessive prices 


paid 
Bradford 


will be 
with Germany 
have suffered a relapse since the French 
and 
positively chaotic 


connections 


fracas the situation at times 1s 
\t least thirty con 

sending raw materials 
for and 
This was greatly to the interest of both 
coun but seems to become 
side-tracked for the Germany 
had the machinery and England had thx 
materials the and the ar 


rangements were mutually advantageous 


cerns were int@ 


Germany combing 


spinning 


tries have 
present 


and mone\ 


The Wool Situation Generally 
l he 


wool 


situation is generally firm 
with everybody guessing as to when 
substantial inroads are to be made in 
stocks of low and medium wools \ 
little of everything is of course being 
sold all the time and the large import 
of Capes recently shows that some 


hody is interested in these wools. Capes, 


however, are chiefly merino and while 


their shrinkage is high the wool itself, 
its better combing qualities, is un 
surpassed \ blend of Australian and 


Cape merinos is said to yield some of 
the nicest fabrics in the And 
in this may that 


world. 


connection it be said 


one of the reasons for the compara- 
tively high prices of domestic medium 
wools is said to lie in some peculiar 
property which makes substitution of 
of different origin undesirable. 
Wool is wool of course, but there are a 
good many varieties and the subject 
has only yet been approached from the 
practical standpoint, but our British 
cousins intend going more thoroughly 
into the matter by instituting bureaus of 
textile research. The potentialities and 


wools 


possibilities of wool fibre are almost 
unknown and a long way behind the 
scientific knowledge of cotton. The 
wool textile industry has still a large 


amount of rule of thumb methods pre- 
siding over its methods and processes. 

Considerable fine Cape wool has been 
received recently and the best combing 
varieties are quoted on a clean basis 
from $2.00 to $2.20 


peo.c 


There seems how- 
ever to be no very urgent demand even 


for these wools. The fact is manufac 
turers are more inclined to buy from 
hand to mouth in these days of very 


high prices and very uncertain banking 
accommodations. They will eliminate, 
far as possible, the speculative ele- 
ment in raw wool though they can not 
control the arising more 
particularly in the woolen industry from 


as tal 


uncertainty 


ancellations, which in these times of 
ireight disorder come at times from the 
most reputable concerns. Some Texas 


wools have been on their way for the last 
three months and this is an example of 


what has happened to tops, noils, fab- 


rics and wools These unusual and 
rritating delays not only afford excus«¢ 
for cancellations from the few who 
seize any pretext but lead to like re- 


sult in cases where goods for a specific 


purpose have been ordered in good 
faith 
Excess Wool Profits 
Half a million dollars, on a con 


servative estimate, has been earmarked 
by the Boston wool dealers and its dis- 
awaits the clearing up of the 
controversy between the Treasury De 
partment and the Department of 
culture as to the real 
This 
profits mad 

the 

That 


taken 


position 


Agri 
owners of the 
excess 
during 
control.: 
made 
the ordinary 
it would have 
impossible to conduct operations so that 
profits made should be exactly those 
provided for in the rules and regulations 
of the Government 
that time. 

partment of 


money money represents 
trade 
Government 


would 


by the wool 
pe riod of 
such be 


for 


profits Was 
granted as in 
bec Bi 


course of business 


wool division at 
Several months ago the De 


\griculture issued a state 


ment which asserted that the accounts 
of the county and distributing dealers 
were being audited and that rebates 
coming to the growers might soon be 


allotted 


Various contingencies have appeared 
then. The Treasury Department 
has stepped in and ordered the payment 
of surtaxes on these monies. But such 
taxes in the judgment of the wool 
trade could only be assessed rightly on 
the 


since 


supposition that such profits were 
the legal possessions of the dealers pay- 
ing such taxes. The whole question 
therefore as to the disposal of these ex- 
cess profits is in the ait 

The regulations of the Wool Depart- 
ment were carried out very thoroughly 
and conscientiously by the Boston Wool 
Trade generally and they have made no 
attempt to cover up any thing or to dis- 
guise the fact that excess profits were 





April 


April 24, 19% 


thre 


made and they stand ready sales mi 
these monies over to the proper] t nd se 
stituted authority when such ha ry a 


determined. In the meanwhile t! 

The question of add 

profits is connected with the h: tl led, 

of fleece wools as the territoric 

handled almost entirely on a s | 

consignment basis. The large 1 tas 

of accounts in fleece wools will maj iV 

the return of monies to those enti 

them an exceedingly difficult task 
Receipts of wool, in pounds, a 


standing pat. 











ton, for the week up to Wednesd Pall 
as follows ried 
1920. ' ading 
Domestic 67,700 h 
Foreign 5,195,900 ) 
—— -_ t t 
Totals 6,063,600 12 = cole 
Receipts of wool, in pounds, fo find r 
including April 21, 1920, compare: arms 
the same period in 1919, are as fo ai 
1920 ly 
Domestic 21,651,256 28,144,4 5 
Foreign $8,186,320 57 Rf WOOL 
ately isk wane 109,737,576 85, 7 3 
Shipments of wool for the weel 3 
ing and including April 21 are ce 
lows 
Boston & Maine 86.0 : 
Mystic Wharf ‘ ; 182,0 . : 
Grand Junction 468 Amer 
By GOR .ccccseses ' 
Boston & Albany 871,0 
New Haven .... 1,¢ 
ai 7 ha 
Totals.. 3 83.0 
Shipments during previous week 5,219,0¢ 
Shipments same week last year 2,462 
Shipments thus far this year. 49 7 ‘ 
Shipments same period 1919.. . 36,171 
eS s 
ONLY SCATTERED INTERES! 
-_—_— Specié 
Wools Bought to Fill In Because of 
Freight Delay 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Scattered 
buying ls reported in the local ( a 


market without any great manifest 
of interest on the part of buyers 


manufacturers appear in a positior 


delay their purchases, as they ei 
have sufficient wools on hand, or « 
are able to take a chance on the w 
market declining. There were, h 


ever, several instances where manuia 
turers were obliged to int 
market ‘and buy wool supplies to fi 
of delays in transportat 


come 


In, DeCcaUsc 
from other In fact, many 


ers stated that this was about the 


sections. 


oceasion they had for concluding 
sales. In general they found the 1 
ket quiet, without any marked inte: 


of buving now 
\s a matter of fact, the market is 


showing tair strength. On the m« 
wools particularly is there a feeling 
uncertainty, and almost an entire 
ot ut Ae 1 standing. The re seems to 
question but that the stocks ot 


of this grade, especially quarter-] 
are in better supply than the current 


mand. Consequently, it is difficul 
maintain prices with a new clip 
to come in. It is not surprising, tl 


fore, to hear reports of transactior 


quarter-bloods at prices rather 
the gene ral idea of dealers. For exat 
ple, a purchase of well over 1¢),(M 


pounds of Ohio quarter-blood at 
in Boston is reported by a local 1 
facture There are also sales 1 

this market reported to have been 


th> 


at a scoured cost of from $1.05 to 
One sold 75,000 pounds re] 
at private terms, 
within this 
Minnesota blood 
Another house reported sales age: 
ing 100,000 pounds, including a 


range 


oust 
understood 


25.000 


but 
range; 
quarter 


poul | 


sold 2 


from low combing and bra! 
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three-eighths. In this quarter-blood 
was noted on the same basis; three- 
ghths around $1.25; the low combing 
raid at around 75 to 80c. Other 
ales noted are 20,000 pounds of burry 
seedy at 30c.; 10,000 pounds of 
and seedy with some black at 35c. 
were also reported altogether 
150,000 pounds of New Zealand 
l, 46s/50s sold, but no 
Fine and_half-blood wools 
sold if they were on hand, 
search of the market here is said 
ive revealed nothing worth 
in stock now. 


Scoured Wools Dull 


price 
be 


men- 


| lled and 
d very 


wools are re 
little Or no 
Dealers say 


scoured 
quiet, with 
ng worth mentioning. 

have found manufacturers in- 

rested in wools Among 
woolen mills particularly they say they 

find reports cancellations of both 

yarns and goods, which naturally tends 

ause manufacturers to move very 

ly when it comes to buying other 

yool supplies. On B scoured, average 

— wools are held around $1.00, although 
better selections of the packers’ 
re said to be offered at $1.25, with 


few 
securing 


ot 


nany takers. There is no interest 
in wools of C grade. Several 
rs say they have plenty of South 


rican wools of 
1 interest now. 
vo ls could be 
The fine 
$1.75. <A 
2 the 


on hand, 
the 
were to 


held 


“ape 


this grade 
Of course, 
sold if they 
AA are noted 
low grade kemp ( 


LTCASC 


SEARCHING FOR SORTS 

S| — - 

pecial Wool Needs of Mills Encourage- 
of ment to Trade 

YORK April 21 \ 


red oolen and carpet mill 


. 


tendency 
buyers to 
requirements is the 
in 


ate 10r specla 


ouraging feature noted 
Low-grade 


a consider 


raw wool trade 


] Ave been po ted for 
me at prices that would appear to 
rticularly tempt According to 
chable authority, 
ing inquiries ary that 
d sort that is apt the 
et out of sight. but kind 
fil should reali move 


in course of t 


ation from 
not ol 
to raise 
ofa 


he althiul 


ate 


im¢ 
have had 

Antici 
couple of 
schedule 


le carpet wool sellers 


inquiries the past week 
s of this sort by a 
hs on the usual 
hem a 


Carry 
certall 
the 


more 


encouragemen to 
which has been 
than a 
interest. ( 
in long 
South Amer 


descriptions. 


{ j 
TAG 


of 
for 


sion 
lown vear by an 
complete lack of hina 
redo minate 


call is for 


there is a 
the effect 
day 
inds It is 
trend in 
msumpt 
the 
and coars¢ 
outstanding events 
Events in the cloth 
established clearly that many 
tion of quarter-blood wool, 
thers of 60 to 70 per cent. re- 
d wool that would give lasting 
and genuine satisfaction, have 
passed by, on account of 
aroused in long 
exclusion of almost 


pro 
that 
again 


Iment to 
ll have 


Will 
wool 


their 
said 
of 


ion is suc 


thing dem: 


if the current favor 
wool ( 


ted, 


bre ds 


Ive hn¢ 


detlec revival of in- 


In cross wools 

e one of the 
nh year’s trade 
have 


nstruc 





largely 
interest 
to the 


xcessive 
goods 


2 thing else. 
‘ept for the tendencies noted, de- 
nents have been small, and the 
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actual trading situation is quiet. Inabil- 
ity to get shipments through continues 
to hold back dealers and mills, and the 
final effects of the long period of em- 
bargoes and interrupted deliveries may 


not be known for several weeks to 
come. 
A certain concern at the rise in cot 


ton finds expression among represent 
atives of mill men who understand 
that a complete change may be 
about, practically eliminating 
warps from consideration as 


brought 
cotton 
a cheapen 


Wools 


cheap, 


ing factor in woolen piece goods. 
are plentiful and 
but, as one 
short in supply viewed 

standpoint of world supply, 
rise may continue, whereas th« 


comparatively 


factor points out, cotton 1 
the 


iis 
om 


as irom 


and 
out 


ing of delayed Australian wools gives 
the wool market an entirely different 
aspect 


RAW SILK DROPPING 


Strong Recessions Brings Out Fair Num- 
ber of Replacement Orders 
The break silk 
Japan attained more serious prop 
tions during the W hile 
tle is actually known here in explanation 
of the 
the weakness in 


in the raw market 


in 


lit 


past week 


downward movement, 


Yokohama is 


extreme 
een rally 


attributed to speculators overstaying 
their market. So far as known nothing 
explanatory has been heard from. the 
American silk merchants’ commission 
now travelling in the Orient, although 
it is fair to presume that they are mort 
or less in touch with the situauon 
The recession has not been altogether 
unbroken, as Sinshui No, 1, the pivotal 
description, broke under 3,000 yen lat 


iast week and pegged down to 2,750 ven 
in the cables received Tuesday O 
tations Saturday and Monday were firm 
at 2,800 ven per picul \s far . i 
vo, the visible supply of raw at Y 
hama has increased only nominally a 
is said to be about 18,000 to 19,000 bales 
American buying is said to be ab the 
nly support the market has, and_ that 
is described is cauuoUus and conse! 
tive 

The effect on the local market ha 
een stimulative of purchases the past 
few -days. Factors estimate that the 
recessions have brought out a fai m 
ber of replacement orders that purchas 
ers grant will be useful in establishing 
1 new normal on an averaging dul 
The general tone of the silk indi 
indicates, however, that general buying 
1s to be delaved for a longet period 

uch inflation remains to be extracted 
from the price of basic silk supplies, 
according to a widespread opinion 
among manufacturers 

Little in the way of sympathetic de 
clines have been noted thus far in the 
Shanghai market Tsatlees are firm 


The Italian silks are holding general 
firmness \ recent rise due to more 
favorable exchange conditions scems to 
be holding for the present, and inquiries 


increasing. 


Prices here Wednesday were quoted 
about as follows: 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.$12.35 
Filature Kansai Extra 1315 12.10 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 11.95 
Filature Best No. 1. 11.85 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 11.55 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15 11.35 
6 months’ basis 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16 11.75 
Canton XXB, 22/26.. ; 7 10.75 
ITALIAN 
Extra Classicals ..... 13.50 
Best Classicals 13.00 
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Freight Address: oe St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 


SAUL ULYUUEUO TATA EL EAA 


HU 





HUNAN 


Philadelphia Wool (‘Siauiie wey Ciliaishes Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
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VEALUROU ELLA UGMU ALLAAH EU EATER 


See and Trenton Ave. oe oie Pa. 


nena 


sd) MM 


AULGHLLUUU HAUTE DE LOREAEL AE AEUOENNET APNE ENA EE HELA 


~ EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WOOL 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings 


it Uta t 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. | 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
300 Summer St:, BOSTON 


Duty 


uit 


ny 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


AUTUDOTL YETTA ELTEE Iie 


TAS a 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Ce. , Bradford, England 


MYMEL PNP 


AJAX WOOL 
SCOURING 


Fast Venango Street 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


tt } UT 


ine” 


PROCESSING GOMPANY 
AND CARBONIZING 


Philadelphia | 
Ht HUTT aa 


UHI 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


S 


SEND YOUR WOOL ro ee i 
Careful Service a renee | 
PURITY WOOL PREPARING CO. Pelerborough, W. H. | 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


———— 


SCOURED WOOL 





18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
10 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 


MUU OMLAD GA MADDURI PO ADA 


COLUMBIA BASIN é 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


monn HUTTCTTVAAThny o TTEETTTTIUNAT. © 


MMA lA el 








Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicn WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street: 


BOSTON 





ODD LURES COE 000 CUERVO SA A 8 TY TT 


OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


1! Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 








Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 
Consignments solicited 


116-122 Federal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
v } 


Witty 


3 


Clean Water 





DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO.——-PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 
248 SUMMER SI 
BOSTON 9, MASS 


Phila. New York 


Chicago 








TUTTE 


Ween it 


“RUST CHIMNEYS - 


VUUUOEDNONGHEUHTOEDER TOE OD eeT ae eeUNON NSA EAE ONT 


Radial Brick and Reinforced Concrete = 


Refractory Brickwork 
THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers and Contractors = 
PITTSBURGH BIRMINGHAM = 
WASHINGTON = 
lt Hiner rere sae 
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How to Get and Hold the Desirable Immigrant 


OW ar we going t ncourage de 
H sil 1 igt to come to this 
wi oul o do when 

( het here; and how are we 

ug to persuade them t remain? 
Phese ere topics discussed at the in 
! rial conference held under the aus 
es of the Inter-Racial Council, Wed 
iesd April 7th, in the Engineering 
Soc es’ Building, 29 West 39th Street 
New Yu rk Phe attendance was large, 
nd_ thos¢ present were evidently im 
pressed with the fact that industry is 
Tracing a erious problem in the present 


labor shortage and they discussed it in a 


el us manner 

The meeting was opened by General 
Coleman du Pont, chairman of the 
Board. William H. Barr, president of 
the Inter-Racial Council, spoke next and 
in the course of his remarks, introduced 
the chairman of the meeting, Arthur S 
Somers, former president of the Board 
of Education of this city Mr. Bart 
1 ke in part as follows 

One of the important industrial ques 
tions confronting us at this time is the 
pI iblem of a lequate production There 
ire certain basic truths no man can 
den One of them is that our perman 
ent national prosperity depends upon 
oul d production, and one of 1ts essen 


al features is a sufhcient supply of un- 


killed worket We need such labor for 
the farm, in industry, in the hom« 
Because America is a land of Oppo! 
unity, those who are ambitious gradu 
lly rise from the ranks of the unskilled 
o the higher grades of skilled employ 
nent. Their places must be filled with 
new recruits, and the supply must com¢ 
mm among those who are willing to do 
onscientious work. For years it is the 
labor of the immigrant that has supplied 
his need and unless we have a depend 
thle supply, even the raw material upon 
ch skilled labor itself depends, will 
e lacking 
But the problem of immigration is not 
that of labor supply alone There art 
o othe highly important aspects of 
the questior One is selective immigra 
n, and another is immigrant assimila 
tor We all agree that we must admit 
only those whose entry to the United 


States will ensure the maintenance of a 


proper standard of living among the peo 


5 ple, 


and that we must recognize the obli 


ation which immigration entails upon 
lf We admit mnoiigrants we must ac 
only those who are potentialls good 
tizens, and having accepted them, we 
must provide the means that will make 
good citizens 
Dr. John H. Finley Speaks 
The next speaker was Dr. John I 
Finley, president of the University of 
the State of New York Dr. Finley 


onsidered the question as to how preju 
regarding to be pre 
ented or eradicated He believes that 
this is to be accomplished by making 
races better acquainted with each other, 


dic es 


races, ought 


that they will learn to take the best 
they can find in the world, whether it 
be oriental, slavic, or any other race 

He quote from the late Professor 


Crompton, who said: “It is a common 
great calamity that will bring the people 
or the world closest together. One of 
the greatest marks of progress is that 


now 


a-davs men are driven together by 


Problem of Labor Shortage Con- 


sidered by 


great crises whereas once they were 


forced apart.” Dr, Finley called atten- 


tion to the fact that the whole country 
forgot their differences in their losses 
ind sufferings in the trenches. 


Address of the Chairman 


\Ir. Somers, chairman of 


ession, stated that he 
industrial 


the morning 
believed that the 
called by the In- 
ter-Racial Council, was one of the most 
important steps taken during his experi- 
ences aS a citizen. He called attention 
fact that the immigrant is the 
victim often of persecution and almost 
ilways of He is 


conference 


to the 


misunderstanding 


Inter-Racial Council 


the skilled labor which required 
The result was a decrease in the ranks 
of unskilled labor. This condition has 
constantly presented itself in American 
industry and has in the past adjusted 
itself by drawing on the unskilled labor 
of Europe. During the war, however, 
the vacuum below has increased. It is 
therefore necessary, to-day, to pay un- 
skilled workers more wages than they 
would get in skilled labor owing to un- 
pleasant conditions of the unskilled 
The labor on the farm has been 
attracted to the city by wages in the city 
and the farmers are contemplating re- 
ducing their crops 


Was 


class. 


The question of immigration is so closely linked up with the problems of 
labor supply and production that it is surprising how casual has been the 


general consideration of this matter in the past. 


Men are apt to say: “Im- 


migration should be stopped for a term of years,” or else “ There should be 


no restrictions on entrance into a democracy,” and then believe they have 


disposed of the entire question. 


That it is much more involved is indicated 


by the accompanying report of a conference held recently in New York to 
consider the problem of the foreign born. 


generally an immigrant and 


exploited as 
. sae 

hen passes to the stage of foreigner 

vhere he is patronized 


educate them 


Sometimes we 
He brings his strength 


o this country and we use it to carve 
ur way through the wilderness and 
unnel through the mountains. But he 
also brings his romance and his art. We 
must change our attitude and make him 
cel that he is an asset to our body 
politic; we must give him play for all 
his talents and an opportunity to. sit 
side by side with the best of American 
citizens if he has the best in him 


Mr that 


we must also exemplify in ourselves the 


Somers concluded by saying 


best which we want him to represent 


He expressed the hop« that the confer 


ence would result in the harmonizing of 
all differences and in the conclusion of 
i contractual relation which will result 
not only in the betterment of the for 
cigner but also in the enlargement ot 
ur national life 
Immigration and Production 

Of special interest to industry were 
the remarks of John E. Otterson, presi 


lent of the 


\rms 
Otterson, 


Winchester Reps iting 
to-day, said Mr 
is suffering many 


Co. Industry, 


untortunate reactions 


vrowing out of the war, and not the 
least of these is the reaction growing 
out of the failure of immigration \ 
million and a quarter came in each year 
hefore the war, of which thirty per 
ent were in the unskilled class. Since 
the war started a quarter of a million 
1ave been coming in during the vear of 
which thirty-five per cent are in the 
unskilled class Therefore we are to 
day four million short in’ immigrant 
labor. Five times as many foreigners 
have left’ the United States since the 


signing of the Armistice as have com« 
into it 
The situation has been aggravated by 


the peculiar circumstances resulting from 
war conditions. Labor has been redis 
tributed, that is it has been taken from 
peace industries and placed in war in- 
dustries. It became necessary to draw 
on ranks of unskilled lahor to supply 





The result of this condition is ap 
parent in manufacture, 
and agriculture 


transportation 
\merican industry has 
to-day the greatest opportunity in the 
history of the but due to the 
lack of labor supply, it is not in a posi- 


country 


tion to avail itself of this opportunity. 
Conditions will become worse if we can- 
not supply this unskilled labor which we 


need Wages will grow higher and 
cost of living will advance in propor 
on 

The obvious solution is to increase 


immigration. This involves two prob 
lems; namely, to get and to hold. In 
getting immigration, the 
must take the lead. It must,be done on 
a selective 


Government 


The Government must 
have the advice and counsel of industry 
and must pass proper laws to take car« 
of this selective immigration and to 
create to insure co-operation 
industry and Government 
Holding immigrants and molding them 
into American life 


basis 


agenci¢ S 
between 
will require the co- 
operation of national, state and munici- 
pal governments and of industry. The 
system must be national 
way but must be worked out locally 


created in a 


The immigrant, to-day, does not re- 


quire fanatical Americanization of the 
hymn singing variety He requires 
more particularly, human _ treatment 
We must establish agencies, which will 


protect the immigrant against ridicule, 


exploitation, injustice and extortion. 
The foreigner needs, first of all, to be 
taught the Enelish 


may have better 


order 
understanding 
of American institutions and may form 
American friends. It is significant that 
the number of industrial accidents 
workers is 


language in 
that he 


among industrial 
that among English 
speaking industrial workers. This indi- 
cates that it is necessary to teach them 


the English language 


foreign 


wice as great as 


Secondly the foreigner requires some- 
thing in the nature of a civic service 
He is naturally shy and bashful and if 
we could establish a service which will 
give him something in the way of guid- 


medical, legal and « 
we can make him an A 
can much more quickly. It is far 
important that he imbibe the spi: 
\mericanism than that he tech 
take out citizenship papers 


ance of a 


tional sort 


Mr. Otterson’s final recommend 

on the part of industry, was that th 
Government take steps to get the a 
of industry so that we might preve: 
coming into this country of immi¢ 
undesirable or unnecessary and at th 
same time accelerate the flow of 

grants who are necessary and desi 


Resolutions Adopted 


The afternoon session was given 
to consideration of the resolutions draw: 
up the conference. A 
important recommendations mad 
those assembled were as follows: 


Resolved: (1) 


for few of th 


That it is the set 


this National Immigration Confercne 
that action be forthwith taken leading 
to the creation of a Federal Board of 


Assimilation, charged with the dut 
co-ordinating all existing Government 
activities relating to immigration, of 
facilitating the safe and expeditious dis 
tribution of immigrants arriving her 
to their several destinations, of suppl 
ing them with information and as 
ance in respect to the securing of en 
ployment in those industries for whicl 
they are best adapted, of affording the 
instruction in the English languag« 

in the history, customs and institutions 
of our 





country, of protecting the: 
fraud, extortion and exploi 
tion, of making them feel that they 
not strangers in a strange land, at 
providing for co-operation by the sev 
branches of the federal, State and mu 
cipal Governments and by 
for inducting 
nation 


against 


appropt! 
civic agencies them 
the life of the 
Resolved 
National Conferenc¢ 
the present immigration law limiting 


That it is the sense of 
Immigration 


classes of aliens who are excluded fron 
admission into the United States should 
be continued in force, except in si 

as it pres¢ ribes the literacy test It 
believed that’ the present law should 1 
be made more onerous by increasing th 
classes of excludable aliens. We regard 
the not only wit! 
merit, but as a direct injury to the 
terests of commerce, industry and as 


literacy test as 


culture, and recommend its repeal. |! 
the time is not opportune for its e1 
elimination, it should be modified s« 
to except from its terms those who co! 
to the United States for the purpos: 
engaging in agricultural labor or in 
mestic service 
Resolved 
National 
the sever 


That it is the sense of 
Immigration Conference 

al States of the United St 
be urged to enact laws protective of 


savings of immigrants deposited 
safe-keeping or for transmission abr 
and that the legislation of the Stat 
New York enacted in 1914 contain 1 
visions upon which should be mod 
the legislation of other States 
Resolved: That it is the sense ot 
National Immigration Conference 
there be no relaxation of the present 
quirements for naturalization and 1! 


proficiency in the English languag« 


the extent of ability to read it fluent! 
and to 
requisite 


understand it 


be made a | é 
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Centrifugal Wringers 


Guaranteed in Serviceable Condition—Immediate Delivery 


Manufacturers cannot supply the demand for centrifugal wringers. 


cannot promise delivery sooner than sixty or ninety days. 


You cannot afford to let the scarcity of 
centrifugal wringers interfere with your pro- 
duction. 


We offer, below market prices, and for 
prompt delivery, wringers of standard make— 


Sets of three wringers, 36 inch bronze 
basket, overhead belt drive, bottom discharge, 
Weston type. Single extractors, 42 inch ingot 
iron basket, direct electric drive, bottom dis- 
charge, with shafting and coupling. 


Send for list No. 115 to get detailed descrip- 
tions and locations. Centrifugals are but one 
item of our surplus. The coupon contains a 
general classification. Check what interests 
vou, or send detailed specifications. Quick 
action is necessary, as all offerings are subject 
to prior sale. 


Sales Department 


DuPont Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Barksdale, Wis. 
Carney’s Point, N. J. Hopewell, Va. Parlin, N. J. 





Haskell, N. J. 


Unprecedented opportunity 
to get good equipment with 
the high price worn off 


Centrifugal Wringers 
Blowers { 
Cafeteria Equipment 
Chemical Ware 
Conveyors 

Corliss Engines 
Cummer’s Dryers { 
Elevators 

Hydraulic Presses 
Kettles 

Laboratory Equipment 
Lubricators 

Machine Shop Toels 
Motor Generator Sets 
Pumps 

Rectification Units 
Regulators 

Retorts 

Sargent Dryers 

Steam Traps 

Wooden Tanks 

Steel Tanks 

Thermostats 

Time Clocks 
Transformers 
Transmission Equipment 
Turbo Generators 

Valves 

W & P Mixers 


Fae 


Enclose with your name and address 


and mail to Sales Department 


Du Pont Chemical Company 
Incorporated 


Wilmington, Delaware 


They 
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Exports Also Unusually Large in March, 







Second Highest 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 23. 


Ex- 
ports for March w 


Being 








ARATOCE 
VIL ; 







were the second largest 


1 record and a new figure 


was set for 
por iccording to a 
today by the 
Domesti Ce 
fommercs 
The value of exports for the month 
vas $820,000,000, which is second onlv to 
the total of $928,000,000 for June, 1919 
he exports for February were $646.- 
000,000, and for March a vear ago, $603,- 
000,000. For the nine months ended 
with March, goods were exported to the 
extent of $6,051,000,000. or more 
billion dollars in excess of the 
000,000 recorded for thi 
period of 1919 
Imports for March 
000,000, exceeding by 
ugh record of 


imports in February 


statement issued 
Bureau of and 
mmerce, Department of 


Foreign 


WANTED 


COMMISSION 
RAW STOCK DYEING 


than a 
$4,985, 


corresponding 


JOHN QUINN, JR 
Conshohocken, Pa 


totaled $484 - 
$10,000,000 the 
January, 1920. The total 
of this 


COMMISSION WEAVING 






7 ‘ year wer 
$468,000,000, and in March of lnct ve, | Knowles Looms. Woolen 
$962 ; A 
$268,000,000 For the nine months ended or Worsted. 
with March, imports totaled $3,719 E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
000,000. roximate a billion and a Lowell, Mass. 

Pee) SRMens an 1 t corresponding 

ri sri eee 

a COMMISSION DYEING 
Waaes le Alten? sod to Geemaaene Cotton, Wool, Sboddy and Rags 
ws in arch, and to $60,000.000 for Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 
the nine months ended with March COMMISSION SPINNING 
igainst $28,000,000 for the nine months Business Solicited 

rf the ir. Exports of gold in WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
March were valued at $47,000,000, and in ees me 
the nine months’ period of this year at 
$409 000,000 ly $30,000,000 last 

— $0. 000.000 in MENDING —Any kind, any style, 
M ind $78.000.000 in ts nd ies best work and prices in keeping 
month hil i 


a ss with best quality. 


$14 


YOU,000 tor nd $151,000.000 









BELLINGER TEXTILI 
MENDING CO. 


2669 Frankford Ave Philadelphia, Pa 



















Philack Iphia 


Bank Booklet 














Phil h l he 
by Philadelphia Make a 
t ed 1! 
pl ni he in P . 
wed by that city in th | ractice 
he cx Dastioutas 
iid upon th he id R di 
1 11) P] ladel O €a Ing 
ed out that the city 
puted fir in the value 
al a tul ole ods, 
¢ enerally hosiery ane ° . 
eee oe and using the Textile 
the prod of . warctel lhe a 
Ri one Clearing House pages 
= le the e, 45, of Textile World 
A ver 180,000,000 vards 
. ece goods annually. Enough Journal every week. 
rweal mad there eacl veal to . 
ie ae le coeds, eee ee Here is afforded the 
Ne York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Bos : 
Louis, Atlanta, Pittsburg, Buf opportunity for 
Kansas City, Denver, Los An 4 
is Maes Giteers buyers and sellers to 
polis and St. Paul, with enough get together. The 
the entire state of Texas, and * 
person in four of the largest advantage is mutual. 
thern States. Two pairs of hosiery 
h person the United States 
le in a year, with enough left 
( the requirements of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin Island. Mo 
1 and irpel manufa aca ‘ TEXTILE 
Philadelphia than all of Great Britain 
nd Ireland Therefore, claim is made W O R L D 
Se Pussaciohis ts Su 'Tenlle Copnal JOURNAL 
f ariel 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 
Mrprorp, Mass he Glenwood Dye 


have been losed 


d Print Works that Adbertising Ratzs on Request 


re ire resuming 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


a ee 
AY. 7 Eek ‘ 

















April 24, 192 
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CONSULTING TEXTILE EXPERT 
SPECIALIST ON 


Finishing and Carbonizing Problems 


will consider connection with Textile concerns, acting in the capz'sity 
of an Advisor and Demonstrator; Specializing on Worsted and Wool- 
ens; Piece or Stock-dye; Men’s wear, Ladies’ Dress Goods, fancy or 
plain; all Face Finish Fabrics. Also late requirements, as Bolivia, 
and Polo Cloth, silk or worsted warp Duvetyne; high lustre or dull 
finish Broadcloth; also Velours, Jerseys, Knit Overcoating and related 
fabrics; also Wool and Cotton combination. First class on Piece 


Carbonizing. Able to make proper suggestion as to machines and 
finishing materials. 


WM. KRUEGER, 1801 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 
Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen 
Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO 


MorrisviILte, Bucks Co., Pa 
























Telephone 
Trenton 4308 





WE OFFER OUR PRODUCTION OF 300 DOZEN OF SILK 
LADIES HOSE AND MEN’S HALF HOSE, UNFINISHED, 


PER WEEK FOR THREE MONTHS’ SHIPMENTS 
WEEKLY. 


THESE GOODS ARE WELL MADE UP WITH THE BEST 
CARE AND FINEST YARNS ON 240 NEEDLE SPRING 
NEEDLE KNITTING MACHINES. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN HIGH GRADE SILK 
HOSIERY UNFINISHED, PLEASE ADDRESS 


Pextile 





World Journal 34 Fourth Ave New York 







QUILLING 
OF 
MERCERIZED WARPS 
TO 


CONES—TUBES—SKEIN 
EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., INC., Hancock and Huntingdon Sts., Phila., Pa 







AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 


WINDING AND SPOOLING 


Cotton and worsted yarns wound from 
skeins or cops to PARALLEL TUBES and 
DRESSER SPOOL. 


PARKIN YARN CO. 
10 Ethan St. Providence, R- I. 
Telephone, West 674-W 
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